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HEABINGS CONDUCTED BY THE SXTBCOHMITTEE, HESSBS. JOHK 
J. FITZGEBALD (CHAIBMAN), JOHN J. EGAN, THOMAS U. SIS- 
SON, JOSEPH G. CANNON, AND WILLIAM S. VABE, OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON APFBOFBIATIONS, HOUSE OF BEFBESENTATIVES, 
IN CHABGE OF DEFICIENCIES FOB THE FISCAL YEAB 1917 AND 
FOB PBIOB YEABS. 



Fkidat, February 16, 1917. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
STATEMENT OF MB. H. W. DOBSEY, CHIEF CLEBE. 

INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES. 

The Chairman. "For the system of international exchanges be- 
tween the United States and foreign countries, under the direction 
of the Smithsonian Institution," you are asking $3,500? 

Mr. DoRSEY. Mr. Chairman, during the fiscal year 1916 we ex- 
pended for freight about $12,000. The previous fiscal year we ex- 
pended $8,400. The deficiency during 1916 was made up from 
funds belonging to the Institution, which are now exhausted. We 
had to do that in order to carry on the business. 

The Chairman. What funds of the Institution? 

Mr. DoRSEY. The repayments, sir. 

The Chairman. This grows out of the situation explained by Dr. 
Walcott, because of the extraordinary increase in ocean freights? 

Mr. DoRSEY. Exactly, sir. 

The Chairman. This deficiency arises from the abnormal increase 
in the over-sea freights? 

Mr. DoRSEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. Do the other GovtJxin.: ... 

Mr. DoRSEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. And the publicat'ons come free of ci^a vered 

to us? 

Mr. DoRSEY. They send to our port of debarkation, New York, and 
we send to the port of debarkation over there. 

8 
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Friday, February 16, 1917. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 

STATEMENTS OF ME. WILLIAM J. HAEBIS, CHAIEMAN, AND ME. 
JOSEPH E. DAVIES, MEMBEE, AND MR. E. L. BEACKEN, SECEE- 
TAEY. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES OF SPECIAL AGENTS. 

The Chairman. " For compensation, traveling expense, and per 
diem in lieu of subsistence at the rate of $4, of such special attorneys, 
special experts, special examiners, special agents, clerks, and other 
employees as may be necessar}'^ for the purpose of carrying on the 
work of said commission," the appropriation is $244,600, and you are 
asking for $50,000 additional ? 

Mr. Bracken. In 1916 the commission filed its estimate for a lump- 
sum appropriation for the fiscal year 1917 in the sum of $294,400. 
There was appropriated for that purpose the lump sum of $244,500, 
which was $49,900 under our estimate for the present fiscal year. At 
the end of December, 1916, the commission had left in the lump- 
sum appropriation to take care of our expenses to be paid out of that 
sum for the balance of the year, $90,183.44. In other words, for the 
first six months of .the present fiscal year the commission spent ap- 
proximately, out of the lump-sum appropriation, the sum of $26,000 
per month. If the commission continue expeditures at the same rate, 
there would be a deficit of approximately $72,000. The commission 
has submitted a deficiency estimate for $50,000, leaving a deficit of 
approximately $22,000 to be taken care of by curtailing expenses and 
salaries or discontinuing field work. 

Near the beginning of the present fiscal year the Hitchcock reso- 
lution was adopted by the Senate, directing an investigation into 
news-print paper industry. Later on in the summer the Fletcher 
resolution was adopted by the Senate, directing an investigation 
into book-print paper industry; that part of the paper business in 
which the Government is particularly interested. We also have the 
anthracite coal investigation directed by a Senatorial resolution, and 
the investigation into the bituminous coal industry as directed by 
the Rainey resolution, which is a House resolution. These Senate 
and House resolutions made it impossible to keep within the appro- 
priation or the amounts allotted for the work, because in the case 
of these Congressional resolutions the Commission feel that the work 
should be done as expeditiously as possible. The force we had avail- 
able in our department was not increased in any way, but decreased 
to a certain extent, but kept on this work, mainly on the work di- 
rected by Congress. In addition to these, there is the work on 
the legal side of the commission which is imposed mainly through 
the operation of section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission act and 
in enforcing the provisions of sections 2, 3, 7, and 8 of the Clayton 
Act. We call that the legal work, as distinguished from the purely 
economic work. • There has been a gradual increase in the number of 
applications for complaints filed under the provision of the Federal 
Trade Commission law and the Clayton Act. These, we were not 
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able to regulate ; that is, the number of applications filed or the work 
which was necessary to carry on the investi^tions, so that the 
amount appropriated in the lump sum appropriated to carry on the 
work of the commission during the present fiscal year was inade- 
quate under the circumstances. 

The Chairman. That is the opinion of the commission, but you 
must get into your head clearly that when Congress appropriates cer- 
tain money for the performance of certain functions, it determines 
what the adequate sum is. 

You say that you have averaged $26,000 a month ? 

Mr. Bracken. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What did you spend in July? 

Mr. Bracken. I can not give you the figures for July. 

The Chairman. We want the figures for each month, July, Au- 
gust, September, and so on, before we ask the questions. 

Can you now give the monthly allotments imder this item, for 
July, August, and September? 

Mr. Bracken. I can not give the allotments, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Well, how much did you spend ? 

Mr. Bracken. There was spent for July, $24,550.31; for August, 
$26,688.64; September, $25,894.87; October, $25,757.66; November, 
$25,435.63 ; and December, $25,274.26. 

The Chairman. When was the Hitchcock resolution passed? 

Mr. Davies. The Hitchcock resolution was passed June 22, 1916. 
The Kainey resolution was passed August 18, 1916, and the Fletcher 
resolution was passed September 7, 1916. 

The Chairman. Then as a matter of fact the passage of those reso- 
lutions did not affect your pay roll at all, and the Commission started 
out to spend on the basis of an appropriation of $300,000 ? 

Mr. Davies. Will you permit me to offer an explanation? 

The Chairman. That is what we are trying to get. You started 
out on the basis of an appropriation of $300,000 a year when your 
appropriation was only $244,000? 

Mr. Davies. That is correct. We have si)ent in the first five 
months upon print paper a total of $32,000, which we had not antici- 
pated at all when this appropriation was made. 

The Chairman. I do not understand how you work that out. 
This is the fact, Mr. Commissioner: You asked for $294,000 and 
Congress appropriated $244,000. That money was available the 1st 
of July. You started your pay roll in July under a $300,000 appro- 
priation, and the expenditure month by mionth was practically 
identical in spite of these additional burdens that you say were 
placed on you. 

Mr. Davies. That is undoubtedly correct, Mr. Chairman, and we 
have nothing to offer except this: We had these men on the pay 
roll. We had the paper investigation started in April under 
Senator Owen's resolution. We knew that the paper investigation 
would require a considerable extension of the force if we put these 
men off. We figured that we would be obliged, and we ought, to so 
allot our funds as to get the quickest and speediest action on the 
paper inquiry for Congress, with the expectation that we would 
abide, in the course of the year, within the amoimt appropriated 
by Congress, and with the full expectation that we would cut down 
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our appropriation or our force for the balance of the year to come 
within the appropriation. 

Mr. SissoN. Was your paper investigation going on on the 1st of 
July of this year when this appropriation became available? 

Mr. Da VIES. Yes; it was going on. Then subsequent to this, the 
Rainey resolution was passed. 

Mr. SissoN. When was the Rainey resolution passed ? 

Mr. Da VIES. The Rainey resolution was passed in August. 

Mr. SissoN. Let me ask you this question: Suppose you had con- 
tinned to do nothing but your paper investigation and had not had 
the Rainey resolution and the Fletcher resolution, would you have 
been able to have gotten through with the $244,000? 

Mr. Da VIES. Yes ; and we are now aiming to get through with the 
$244,000 and contemplate getting through with $244,000, if you 
deem it wise that we should do so. We figured, when the Rainey 
resolution and when the anthracite coal resolution was given to us 
by Congress, in addition to the news-print resolution, that the best 
thing for us to do in the public interest was to push those to as early 
a completion as possible with a view to putting as many men on as 
possible in the beginning and then cutting down our force, if we had 
to, during the last half of the year. 

Mr. SissoN. What I am trying to get at is this: In making up 
your estimate of $294,000 you had in mind the news-print investi- 
gation, did you? 

Mr. Davies. No ; we did not, because the news print was first pro- 
jected in April and we made our estimate long before that, and did 
not contemplate it. 

Mr. SissoN. So you could have gotten through without any trouble 
with the $244,000 on your original apportionment, if it had not been 
for these other duties which were devolved upon you? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

Mr. SissoN. And you could get through as it is now if Congress 
wants you to abandon your program ? 

Mr. Davies. That is the tact. On the other hand, Congressman 
Fitzgerald is right in his contention that we did not allot by months, 
and that our allotments by months did exceed the average amount 
if we had divided our total appropriation by 12; but we did not 
think it was advisable, under the circumstances, to do that, and I 
think that the events have justified us, because we have just prac- 
tically finished our iiews-print investigation, and the news-print 
contracts for publishers and newspapers are written on the 1st of 
January and the 1st of February. 

If we were to get any relief for the publishers who were spending 
millions of dollars more for their print paper than the conditions 
would warrant or justify, we had to have that report in in pretty 
good shape prior to the 1st of February, and developments have 
occurred within the last few days which have justified our action 
in that respect, and I think if we take on the function they have 
asked us to perform as arbitrators between the publishers and the 
manufacturers, it will result in a saving of probably $20,000,000 or 
$25,000,000 to the publishers of this country. 

The Chairman. The Hitchcock resolution was the news-print in- 
vestigation? 
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Mr. Davies. The Hitchcock resolution together with the Fletcher 
leBolutioii. The Fletcher resolution has to do with bodk paper. 

The Ch ATOM Ay, But the original resolution was the Hitchcock 
refiolution } 

Mr. Bavxes. That is correct. 

The Chatrmak. And that was passed June 22 ? 

Mr. Davies. April 24, 1916. 

Mr. Eagax. That was the Owen resolution. 

Mr. Davies. Yes ; the Owen resolution was theprint paper resolu- 
tion and that wajs passed April 24, 1916. The Hitchcock resolution 
was the anthracite coal resolution, the Sainey resolution was the 
bituminous coal resolution, and the book paper was the Fletcher 
resolution of September 7. 

Mr. Sissox. So you really had four resolutions, then ? 

Mr. Davies. Yes; and in that connection, I would like to finish 
my ex{)lanation, if you will permit m^, so as to make it clear. We 
are asmng for a deficiency of $50,000. We escpect to get along within 
that amount and continue on the same basis practically as we are 
at the present time. We are not asking that $50,000 additional be 
given to us over the sum appropriated. We are aisking for $50,000, 
which is made up of sums which we have not expended, but which 
were appropriated, in this way: There is ^0,000 on the statutory 
roll appropriation which has not been expended because Mr. Rublee 
has not drawn his salary since last June and because Mr. Hurley^s 
resignation will leave an interim of several months. Then we have 
not expended the rental appropriation of $15,000, and we have not 
had occasion to expend some $10,000 for witness fees. Therefore, 
we have not expended approximately $45,000 or $46,000 which was 
appropriated, and we thought it would not be unreasonable to come 
before your committee and ask 

The Chairman (interposing). Simply because contingencies do 
not arise for which money is appropriated does not justify -your ask- 
ing us to give you the money tor some other purpose. The theory is 
that you will not spend any money you can avoid. Now the Owen 
resolution was adopted in April, and undef that you commenced your 
news print paper investigation. It was under full headway the 1st of 
July, was it?' 

Mr. Davies, Yes; it was under fair headway, I should say. In 
July we spent, to be exact, on print paper, fourteen tiiousand 

The Chairman (interposing) . I can not tell anything by what you 
spent. I want to know if you had your maximum force engaged at 
that time. 

Mr. Davies.. I think it is a fair statement to say we had ; yes. 

The Chairman. Then the next investigation that was ordered was 
the anthracite coal investigation under the Hitchcock resolution. 
That was ordered on the 22d of June. When did you start work on 
that? 

Mr. Davies. We started on that practically the 1st of September ; 
at least the first entry for money spent is in September. 

The Chairman. When did that get under full headway ? 

Mr. Davies. It has been constantly growing, Mr. Chairman. It is 
not under full headway yet. 

The Chairman. In what condition is it at present ? 
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Mr. Davibs. We have a limited force, and we had to adjust our 
force to take some men oflf of gasoline in order to put them on anthra- 
cite coal, and as fast as we could take them oflf ofgasoline we put 
them on anthracite coal. The condition is this: We have about a 
score of men out in the field on anthracite coal at the present time. 
We are centering our efforts on anthracite as contrasted to bituminous 
at the raesent time ; because we can not do both. 

Mr. Habris. We had 40 men out at one time on anthracite; in 
November and December. 

The Chairman. Then you say that is not yet under full headway ? 

Mr. Davies. That is correct ; it is not. 

The Chairman. When is it anticipated that work will be com- 
pleted? 

Mr. Davibs. We hope to get in a preliminary report on anthracite 
within the next two or three months, do we not, Mr. Harris ? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Mr. Davies. With a view, if possible, to getting some relief before 
the relief afforded is too late. Then we propose to continue with 
anthracite and go on to bituminous. 

The Chairman. What has been done on the bituminous investiga- 
tion? 

Mr. Davies. Thus far but very little. We have put a force upon 
the available sources of information of a governmental character in 
the other departments of the Government and in the Congressional 
Library with a view to getting a survey of the field. We have had 
conferences with the leading bituminous operators in West Virginia 
and Illinois. We are about to map out the investigation. 

The Chairman. So that the investigation practically has not yet 
been initiated? 

Mr. Davies. That is correct. 

The Chairman. And the investigation under the Fleteher resolu- 
tion has been a part of the investigation under the Owen resolution? 

Mr. Davibs. Yes. 

The Chairman. Is that finished? 

Mr. Davies. No ; it is not much more than started. It might not 
have to be projected entirely. I understand that the conmiittee hav- 
ing to do with publications of the House have had our experts up, 
and I understand that possibly we can get the information they 
desire by sending some cost accountants out to the mills ; and, if we 

?lve them the information, it may be we can drop that investigation, 
hat is a possibility. It depends upon what the House committee 
and the Senate committee and Senator Fletcher had in mind when 
he introduced the resolution. 

The Chair3ian. Then you mean that that investigation practi- 
cally has not been beffun? 

Mr. Davies. I would not say it had not been begun. I would say 
that probably we can get the results without instituting a complete, 
full investigation, and, if so, probably it will not be necessary to 
do it. 

Mr. Harris. We have had several men on that for some time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. I do not know whether that means you have done 
any work or not. 

Mr. Harris. Yes ; they have done considerable work. 
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Iklr. Davies. I think the Joint Committee on Publications would 
testify to the efficacy of our efforts in getting the cost figures, Mr. 
Chairman. I think they would testify we will save them some sub- 
stantial sums of money in the buying of their book paper. I think 
that is within the f actf ^ ^ 

The Chairman. How much have you spent on each of these in- 
vestigations since the 1st of July? 

COST TO DATE OF INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr. Davies. We have spent on anthracite and bituminous coal 
together $16,000 for the first five months. 

The Chairman. Are they bunched? 

Mr. Davies. No. Did you want them separately? 

The Chairman. Yes ; I would like to have them separatelj^. 

Mr. Davies. On anthracite we have spent $7,594.62 on office — ^that 
is, inside work. We have spent for field service, men out in the 
field, $2,363.79. On bituminous, we have spent, inside, $3,945.88; and 
out in the field, $1,435.42, which makes a total of approximately 
$16,000. That does not include the month of January, and Mr. 
Harris has just suggested that that has been the heaviest month. 

The Chairman. Kow, the news-print investigation. 

Mr. Davies. Office, news print, $16,974.12 ; in the field, $15,274.95 ; 
making a total practically of $32,000. Petroleum — ^you are interested 
in that — ^the total was $22,500. 

The Chairman. Is that the total ? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. On the legal side, for the investigation of com- 
plaints, possibly $60,000, 1 should say. There are a good many items 
which I should be glad to read if you care to have me do so ; there 
are probably 12 items here. 

Mr. SissoN. $60,000 in all ? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. 

The Chairman. Is that all ? 

Mr. Davies. I think so. There are a great many other items. 

The Chairman. Those are the general items? 

Mr. Davies. That is the fact. 

The Chairman. As I imderstand, the print-paper investigation is 
not completed? 

Mr. Davies. It is not completed. We expect to complete the first 
report on print paper within the next few days; it is practically 
completed. 

Mr. Harris. Nineteen-twentieths of the report is completed. 

The Chairman. When is it expected that it will be completed ? 

Mr. Davies. We have conducted an investigation into the costs of 
the manufacture of news-print paper. We have got those costs in 
full and com.plete up to the 1st of July, 1916. We have got them 
fairly complete up to the 1st of November, 1916. It is upon those 
costs that we have conferred with the manufacturers in reference to 
the prices which they are charging the newspapers of the country. 
They have conceded that our figures are correct. On the basis of 
that the contracts for the next year will be made. 

Mr. SissoN. The Government contracts as well as the private con- 
tracts? 
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Mr. Davies. No; just private contracts. Answering the chairman's 
question, we could continue under the Owen resolution to keep on 
getting the costs up to the 1st of September or the 1st of December 
next, so as to protect the publishers in their contracts for next year. 

The Chairman. Is it necessary to keep that up forever ? 

Mr. Davies. No ; it is not necessary. 

The Chairman. How long? 

Mr. Davies. It is something they are very anxious to have us do. 
It iq something that will pr<3)ably save the publishing business of 
the country a tremendous amoimt of money. 

The Chairman. Whatever you save one person some other person 
does not get ? 

Mr. Harris. We save the United States publishers and keep it 
away from the Canadian manufacturers. 

The Chairman. Is it necessary to keep this investigation alive 
every year? 

Mr. Davies. That is a question. 

The Chairman. Only for a certain period, in order to furnish such 
information as to establish a basis for future contracts ? 

NEWS-PRINT investigation. 

Mr. Davies. I think we ought to tell the committee just exactly 
what the status is. 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davles. Mr. Chairman, for the past several weeks there have 
been numerous conferences held between the manufacturers of print 
paper of Canada and the United States and the leading publishers 
of the United States, including many smaller publishers in the form 
of publishers' associations of the various States. In these confer- 
ences the Federal Trade Commission has participated in the public 
interest and by reason of this investigation. 

The publishers made a proposition to the manufacturers in Chicago 
on the 27th of January that the manufacturers leave to the Federal 
Trade Commission the determination of what a fair increase in the 
cost of manufacture was and what a fair maximum price would 
therefore be for news-print paper for 1917. They asked the manu- 
facturers whether they accepted the figures of costs of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the manufacturers all said that they did 
without hesitation; that they were correct. The manufacturers at 
that time rejected the proposition of the publishers, and one of 
them said that they did not intend to permit a Government agency 
to fix the price of their commodity. The Federal Trade Commission 
at that time stated that it was not desirous of fixing the price of 
any commodity; that it had oflFered to act as arbitrator between 
large bodies, one manufacturing and the other consuming, and to 
lend its offices to that end, but that conditions had changed, and 
that they must consider this fact, that since we had been conferring 
with them we had been active in investigation of certain of their 
acts imder the Sherman law and had sent those facts to the Depart- 
ment of Justice ; that the Department of Justice had taken the matter 
up and that the agencies of the department had been set in motion, 
and that we could not promise to undertake to serve in this capacity 
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if they jointly were to agree to ask us to do it, because we did not 
want to embarrass the Department of Justice in anything it might 
do. But that we would consider the question of imdertaking to so 
act, if we were requested to so do. 

Mr. Eagax. The manufacturers and the consumers of paper? 

Mr. Da VIES. If they wanted us to do so it might have the eflFect 
of possibly embarrassing the Department of Justice in criminal pro- 
ceedings against the manufacturers, and that before we did any- 
thing of the kind we would wish to confer with them. It resulted 
in the manufacturers refusing to accept the proposition of the pub- 
lishers. It then looked as though any relief to the publishers of 
newspapers were blocked. 

Within the last few days the manufacturers have come to Wash- 
ington and have, through their attorneys, made this proposition to 
the Federal Trade Commission in effect : That, inasmuch as there is 
this difference of opinion as to what the increased costs are and 
therefore what the increases of prices should be, they leave it to the 
Federal Trade Commission to determine. They also agree to sub- 
mit themselves to the Federal Trade Commission to change their 
methods of doing business or their organization, so if there were 
any violation of the Shetman law, they would undertake to make 
changes in accord with the spirit and letter of the law. They pro- 
test that they have not been guilty of any violation of the law, but 
they ask the Federal Trade Commission to set them right if there 
have been. They agree to accept the price that the Federal Trade 
Commission shall determine as the maximum price which increased 
costs would justify. They knew that we would not entertain any 
proposition that did not permit the Federal Trade Commission to 
make a price that would make a saving of, perhaps, $20,000,000 or 
$25,000,000 to the big publishers and to the small publishers of the 
country. In the proposition they have submitted they want the 
price fixed for the period from the 1st of March to the 1st of 
September. Thev then also ask that we determine at the end of 
that time what the increased costs are at the end of the time and, 
of course, the publishei-s are very anxious that we should do it. We 
might do it if we had the available means. 

Mr. Harris. This would save the New York Times, for instance, 
$300,000, and our investigation would be responsible for that. The 
Philadelphia papers are also very much interested; it would be an 
immense saving to them. 

Mr. SissoN. How would the public be benefited ? 

Mr. Davies. One of the most important factors in our public life 
are the little independent weekly newspapers and daily newspapers. 
They are not amenable to or subject to the influence of the great 
advertising agencies. They create public opinion. They are one of 
the most wholesome influences in our public life. If they are ob- 
liged to pay the price that they have been paying for print paper for 
this year, hundreds of them will have to suspend and stop publica- 
tion ; they can not pay it. 

Mr. SissoN. I think that is true of the little country papers. 

Mr. Davies. There are 16,000 of those publications in, the United 
States, and the letters we have received and the personal appeals 
that have been made to us from little newspaper publishers of dailies 
and weeklies in this country would really very much surprise you. 
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Mr. S188ON. I can appreciate the situation of the small newspaper- 
man, but I am speaking about the general public ? 

Mr. Da VIES. There is much to be said both ways. Here is a great 
industry involving hundred of millions of dollars. It affects the 
public interest very vitally. There is a bad economic system obtain- 
ing both in the manufacture and in the distribution of paper. It is 
unscientific and it is unsound. It means that there is constant trouble 
between the publishers and between the manufacturers. Competitive 
conditions have not been working. What can we do to remedy that ? 
We can invoke the process of the Sherman law, as we have done. 
We have sent over the evidence to the Department of Justice. Sup- 
pose that the Department of Justice proceeds by indictment and 
sends half a dozen of these men to jail. Let us assume that that 
would be possible, which has not been possible in the course of 30 
years of administration of the Sherman law. There never has been 
a man sent to jail except one for violation of the Sherman law, and 
he pleaded guilty. Let us suppose that these men are prosecuted and 
suppose that some of them are sent to jail. That would probably 
in the long run restore competitive conditions in the industry. It 
might serve in the future to prevent men from violating the law, but 
it would not ifow relieve the pressure that is now putting the little 
newspapers out of business and causing huge losses to the large pub- 
lishers as well. It is punitive but not alleviatory. 

Mr. Sissox. I think that is the only way you are going to handle 
your price-control proposition. You can not prevent wireless agree- 
ments. The public then will have to pay under the order that has 
heretofore prevailed not only the price they have heretofore paid 
for whatever commodity is monopolized, but they will have to pay 
the entire cost of the prosecution in order to recoup their losses by 
virtue of the Government endeavoring to get them to do right. 
However, guilt being personal, I think, the only way is to get the 
violator and put him in jail. 

Mr. Harris. You ask where the public would come in. Every man 
in your district that subscribes to a country weekly — ^and there are 
several thousand — will have to pay from 50 cents to $1 extra. 

Mr. Davies. I agree with yoii, Mr. Sisson, that the fundamental 
thing in a democracy is the competiti>'e system. I agree that it must 
be maintained if a democracy is to remain a democracy. I believe 
fundamentally in the Sherman law. I believe that guilt is personal 
and that the man should be punished. I also believe that if we are 
to bring about an agreement between two great sections of the public 
and bring about a degree of industrial peace and bring about results 
without criminal prosecution and thereby save the financial lives of 
probably thousands of small business men like these newspaper men, 
it is a very desirable thing to consider very seriously before you turn 
it down. 

Mr. SissoN. There is no question about that. It is better to get 
the children to do right than to punish them for doing wrong. 

Mr. Davies. And particularly when you do not know whether you 
can prove that they have been doing wrong. 

Mr. Vare. May I inquire whether the price of newspapers has been 
advanced generally throughout the coimtry ? 

Mr. Davies. Not generally, no ; but in some isolated cases. 
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Mr. Vare. For instance, in Philadelphia practically eveiy daily 
newspaper advanced the price to 2 cents on the 29th of January. 

Mr. SissoN. In a great many cities they have advanced the price 
to 2 cents. 

Mr. Vare. Under this proposed change they could go back to 1 
cent? 

Mr. Da vies. It all depends. I presume they might. Whether they 
will or no, of course, we do not know. It is a notorious fact that the 
newspapers are now sold at a price that would not pay for the print 
paper. It may be that even at 2 cents, at the price for print paper 
that we might fix, there would be a substantial reduction, and still 
it would be economical and scientific and in the long run fair to 
continue the 2-cent price. 

anthracite coal investigation. 

The Chairman. What is the condition of the investigation of the 
anthracite and bituminous coal matters ? 

Mr. Da vies. We hope to get in the report on the anthracite that 
is immediately in answer to the resolution, Mr. Chairman, by the 
1st of March. If we continue and further amplify the investigation 
it will take longer, but we are pursuing that now and expect to get 
it completed. 

Mr. Fagan. What does that promise? 

Mr. Da vies. I do not know that I can say with certainty. I am not 
familiar enough with it to say definitely what it does promise. We 
found this in other investigations — I do not know whether we will 
find it in the anthracite investigation — that frequently the vice lies 
in a combination by retail distributors locally who are amenable to 
the State law or a combination of jobbers or a faulty system of dis- 
tribution in the jobbing end. In the news print investigation, for 
instance, we find that there should be a normal difference between the 
price that the small newspaper publisher pays for the paper and the 
big daily, because of the difference in cost of handling, etc., of 
probably 1 cent a hundred pounds, and we find the difference in price 
in this panicky condition of the market is 3 or 4 or 5 cents a pound. 
That is due to this fact, the broker acts as a factor who takes paper 
from the manufacturer through to the small consumer. He started 
as a broker and handled it on a commission. From that service as a 
broker, perhaps, he branched out as a merchant and bought paper 
direct from the manufacturer and then imposed not a commission 
for the service, but a profit in his purchase, and in some cases a 
higher profit for the distribution of the paper than the manufacturer 
was getting for the making of the paper. The same thing was found 
in the lumber investigations. 

We found evidence that the middleman was getting an extortionate 
profit considering the profit that the manufacturer was making. I 
think that condition obtains pretty generally. Retail distributors 
have had in some instances a pretty good understanding among them- 
selves as to what the prices in the community should be, and also an 
agreement as to a division of territory between them and other com- 
peting communities. I know that condition obtained very generally 
throughout the Middle West when our lumber investigation was 
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bein^ conducted three or four years ago. Whether that condition 
obtains now and whether there is an understanding between the re- 
tailers in the distribution of anthracite and bituminous coal, I do not 
know. It would not surprise me much, however, if there were some 
traces of that condition. I hope that is responsive in a degree to your 
question. Mr. Eagan. 

Mr. Eagan. Two or three months ago there were some very ex- 
traordinary increases in prices around New York and Brooklyn that 
did not apply in New Jersey ? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. The chairman called our attention to that, and 
we have sent some investigators to New York. 

Mr. Eagan. You expect some report by the 1st of March on the 
anthracite investigation? 

Mr. Davies. Yes. That situation is brefly this: We are di- 
rected by the resolution to make a certain inquiry. When ^ye sub- 
mitted the resolution to our economists, and ourselves took the 
matter under advisement, we had to plan the investigation. The 
immediate question was whether we should confine ourselves to the 
immediate inquiry directed by the resolution or whether we should 
make a more comprehensive and thorough investigation. The econo- 
mists were of the opinion that we ought to do it thoroughly. We 
said, " Yes " ; we thought so, too, but that we should comply, with 
the request of the resohition first and address our first report to that, 
and then we would be in a position to determine from the appropria- 
tion that was available and the other work which we had to do what 
our appropriation would permit and what the public interest would 
require. Our report will be ready about March 1, immediately com- 
plying with the request contained in the resolution. 

Mr. Vake. In connection with the anthracite investigation have 
the Pennsylvania operators cooperated with your commission? 

Mr. Davies. We sent our investigators and accountants up to their 
offices and they have been very free in giving us information. 

Mr. Vare. The Pennsylvania Legislature authorized a commission 
which recently made its report. Your commission is familiar with 
that? 

Mr. Davies. Yes; we are in touch with it. 

The Chairman. Under those circumstances what do you want 
with the $50,000 ? 

Mr. Davles. If we go on at the present rate we can keep our present 
force and get along with $50,000 if you deem it wise to appropriate 
it. We think we need it. As to the allotment by months, your 
position is entirely sound. We may have been lax m that we. have 
not allotted the appropriation by months. We have, however, 
thought that we were exercising good judgment in the allotment we 
made, and we know that we have been careful in the expenditure 
of public moneys, and we believe that we have not spent money with- 
out results. 

BiTrMixous investigation. 

The Chairman. How about the bituminous investigation? 
Mr. Davies. We have not really started on the bituminous in- 
vestigation, Mr. Chairman. We have not done much more than 
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gather together the material of a published character and mapped 
out tiie investigation. That is a very big undertaking. It is much 
larger than the anthracite investigation and it is much larger than 
anytiiing we have undertaken wim the exception of the petroleum 
investigation. It is really a very large undertaking. 

PB0CEDI7HE FOLLOWED IN AS IKVESHGAHON. 

The Chairman. Will you please outline just what you actually 
do in one of these investigations? You are directed now to investi- 
gate either news-print paper, or the anthracite coal situation, or the 
bituminous coal situation, or petroleum, just what do you do? 

Mr. Davies. The direction comes to the commission in the form 
of a resolution of the Senate pr of the House or a joint resolution 
or by a direction from the President. We refer the matter to our 
economic advisory board, which is made, up of three of our best 
economists. We ask them to confer with our three best lawyers. 
We confer with them and after frequent conferences the conunis- 
sion plans the investigation. For illustration, for that will prob- 
ably best exj>lain, after we had proceeded that far in the news-print 
paper investigation, this is what we did: We placed one man in 
charge of the work. Dr. Merchant. He was under the direction of 
the chief economist and the commission. Frequently Dr. Merchant 
and the chief economist. Dr. Walker, would come in and discuss 
the situation with the commission, and the commission would direct 
what should be done, or if any question of policy arose we would 
pass upon that. Dr. Merchant first gathered together the available 
published sources of information and had it thoroughly digested. 
With him there were four or five men, special examiners and ac- 
countants, also at work digesting this information and getting all 
the little details that familiarity alone will bring for their work. 
Then we sent out a questionaire to all of the newspapers of the 
country asking them how much their requirements would be for 
next year over this year, and how much their advertising had in- 
creased this year over last, getting all the information as to the 
demand for print paper this year and last year and similar infor- 
mation. A questionaire was also sent to the manufacturers of paper 
asking them as to their costs. 

A corps of six or seven accountants under the direction of the chief 
accountant were then sent out to the Canadian mills and to the Ameri- 
can mills. They went through their books thoroughly. After weeks 
of work, they brought their figures, which were collated to diow gen- 
eral conditions. From these, we determined what the costs were, 
what the costs had been for the first six months of this year as con- 
trasted with the costs last year. The manufacturers last May main- 
tained that their costs have increased $5 a ton and therefore they 
were justified in raising their price, $5 per ton. We were then in a 
position to say: " Our accountants who have gone through your books 
show that your costs for the first six months of 1916 have not increased 
at all ; in fact, they are less. Can you find anything the matter with 
our costs? Can you find anything the matter with our fibres? Our 
methods are open to you." They coiQd not find any. Then we con- 
tinued that and brought the costs down to the 1st of December. 
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When we had the conference with the manufacturers, and we have had 
frequent conferences, we have tried to get the manufacturers and the 
puUishers together ; we told the manufacturers that they were killing 
the goose that laid the golden egg by putting a lot of these small pub- 
lishers out of business, charging too much for their paper. We ad- 
mitted that they should have some increase as there had been an in- 
crease in cost of about $2 a ton. They were chargine $27 a ton more 
and justifying it on the ground that their prices had increased $10 a 
ton. We knew from our accountants that tneir increased costs would 
not justify such an increase. 

Mr. Eagan. They claimed $27 a ton ? 

Mr. Davies. They claimed $10 a ton increase in cost, but they in- 
creased their price on the average $27 a ton. They claimed an in- 
crease of $10 a ton in costs for the past year and claimed an increase 
in costs for next year of another $10. We knew the costs had ac- 
tually been increased only $2 a ton up to the 1st of December. We 
knew also that there would be an additional increase in costs next 
year ; but we could not accede to their estimates in view of our knowl- 
edge of the facts. 

Sir. Eagan. Does your estimate include all the elements that would 
enter into the manufacture of paper? 

Mr. Davies. Yes; in great aetail. The fact of the matter is that 
our accountants, and the commission also when we got through with 
this general survey of the 86 mills in Canada and the United States, 
knew more of the elements of cost than any single manufacturer, gen- 
erally speaking, and I think that the fair manufacturers would admit 
that, because we invited them in and said : " Here are our figures ; if 
they are wrong, show us where they are wrong." They did not ques- 
tion their accuracy. 

Mr. Eagan. Is it possible that you might have helped the manufac- 
turers by your investigation? 

Mr. Davies. I think we did. When we got that far, answering the 
chairman's question, further we put four or five of our best lawyers 
on the job. It seemed as though we were not getting anywhere. We 
sent them out to some of the large manufacturers in the industry 
and asked to see their private correspondence with reference to any 
agreements the y h ad as to price or as to territory. We sent them 
the same day. We sent them armed with process. We gave our men 
instructions that they were to proceed as gentlemen, that they were 
to cause as little inconvenience as possible but that they were to insist 
upon getting all such information, and, if need be, to invoke the aid 
of the district Federal courts to enforce our request. We did not 
want any publicity about it. We did not want to do any harm, what 
we wanted was to get the facts. We got the facts. We sent those 
facts, after we had collated them, to the Department of Justice and 
the Department of Justice has proceeded upon them. After we had 
gotten that far, then, in this particular investigation, it happened 
that the manufacturers on yesterday made to us this proposition 
which I have just described. That is fairly typical of the maimer in 
which we conduct our economic investigations. 

Our legal investigations are conducted somewhat differently. We 
write to the parties complained against and ask them their side of 
the matter. We then sift the matter for ourselves. In other words. 
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we take it up ex parte and see whether we can not adjust the matter 
in the public interest, and in a great many cases we succeed. Wher- 
ever we fail by that process then we proceed by formal complaint 
if the public interest requires it. 



Friday, February 16, 1917. 
credit in accounts. 

STATEMENT OF MB. OEOBOE JOHANNES, DISBTJ&SINO CLEBE. 

The Chairman. The following item has been submitted : 

The accounting oflacers of the Treasury Department are authorized and 
directed to credit In the accounts of George Johannes, special disbursing 
agent, Federal Trade Commission, the sum of $94.65, representing amounts 
paid by him for subscriptions to periodicals and publications of the nature 
of books of reference disallowed by the accounting officers of the Treasury 
Department as having been paid in contravention, of the provisions of the 
act of March 15, 1898. 

Mr. Johannes. Mr. Chairman, this comes as the result of a dis- 
allowance decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury. These per- 
iodicals were purchased to complete a work that the Bureau of 
Corporations had started when the Federal Trade Commission was 
organized, and they represented that they could not finish this work 
unless they secured the periodicals. 

The Chairman. How did you become the special disbursing agent 
of the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. Johannes. I was made the special disbursing agent of the 
Federal Trade Commission at the time of its organization ; they had 
no disbursing clerk. 

The Chairman. That is, you helped them at the time of organi- 
zation ? 

Mr. Johannes. Yes, sir ; at the request of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and with the permission of the Secretary of Commerce. 1 
receive no compensation. 

The Chairman. That work was devolved on you? 

Mr. Johannes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In connection with your duties in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce? 

Mr. Johannes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When the Bureau of Corporations was in the 
Department of Commerce these purchases were made ? 

Mr. Johannes. Yes, sir; out of the appropriation for contingent 
expenses of the department, which provided for periodicals and 
books of reference. I wish to call attention to two decisions of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury. In the first, the comptroller, Mr. 
Downey, concludes the decision in this way : 

I regard it as proper that any possible doubt as to any of the above questions 
be so resolved as to facilitate the accomplishment of the purposes of the com- 
mission as expressed by Congress in the Federal Trade Commission act. 

After that the comptroller rendered a decision at the request of 
the disbursing clerk in the Treasury Department, with special ref- 
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erence to books of reference purchased for the Federal Reserve Boards 
in which he used this langauge: 

Supplies absolutely necessary to the accomplishment, under an executive de- 
partment, of a specific purpose for which an appropriation is shown specially 
to have been made may be purchased from such appropriation, although they 
be of such character as to require their purchase generally to be made, because 
of the act of August 23, 1912, only from the contingent appropriation for the 
department 

In other words, he decided that although the Federal Beserve 
Board's appropriation did not provide for books of reference, since 
they were absolutely essential, they could buy them, nothwithstand- 
ing the act which I violated in buying them. 

The Chairman. That was a bad ruling? 

Mr. Johannes. I think they were both bad for me. 

The Chairman. What were these books? 

Mr. Johannes. Poor's Manual of Industrials, Poor's Manual of 
Public Utilities, Poor's Manual of Sailroads, and others. 

The Chairman. They did not have authority to purchase books of 
reference under that statute and they could not be purchased unless 
specific authority were g;i ven ? 

Mr. Johannes. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And they bought them ? 

Mr. Johannes. They put it up to me to pay for them, and I went 
into the question rather thoroughly and considering the decisions I 
thought I was safe. 

Mr. Varb. You are the victim of too much red tape? 

Mr. Johannes. No, sir; I am the victim of exercising my judg- 
ment in the wrong way. 



Tuesday, February 20, 1917. 

COMMISSION ON STANDARD WORKDAY OF RAILROAD 

EMPLOYEES. 

STATEMENT OF HK. M. 0. LOBENZ, SECBETABY. 

The Chairman. We have an estimate "For additional expenses 
t)f the Eight-Hour Commission, created by act of September 3 and 
6, 1916, to complete the work of the commission and to enable it to 
make the report called for by the said act," $35,000. The law cre- 
ating this commission provided for an expenditure of $25,000? 

Mr. LoRENz. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you are asking for $35,000 additional? 

Mr. LoRENZ. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When was the commission appointed? 

Mr. LoRENZ. October 11. 

The Chairman. 1916? 

Mr. LoreKz. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Who are the members ? 

Mr. LoRENz. Gten. G. W. Goethals, Mr. Edgar E. Clark 

The Chairman. Of the Interstate Commerce Commission ? 

Mr. LoRENz. Yes, sir. And Mr. Rublee. 
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The Chairman. Formerly of the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. LoRENz. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Under that act they are required to observe the 
operations of the eight-hour law ? 

Mr. LoRENz. The language of the act is to observe " the operation 
and effects of the institution of the eight-hour standard workday" 
and "the facts and conditions affecting the relations" between em- 
ployers and employees. 

The Chairman. There was a certain period within which that 
work was to be performed ? 

Mr. LoRENz. For a period of not less than 6 months or more than 
9 months, and they were instructed to make a report 30 days there- 
after. " Thereafter " is not very clear. 

The Chairman. Has the standard workday been put into effect 
on any railroad ? 

Mr. LoRENz. It has not been put into effect. They are actually 
paying now on the old basis, but they are undertaking to keep accu- 
rate records, so that if the law is upheld on March 6 or thereafter, 
when the Supreme Court renders its decision, they will pay as of 
January 1. 

The Chairman. Is the commission observing the operation of a 
law which is not in effect? 

Mr. LoRENz. The commission has proceeded to prepare forms 
which it will enable it to show the effect from January 1, and the 
railroads are now in the process of filling out those forms, so far 
as possible, in advance of the interpretation of the law. I should be 
glad to show you the forms that have been prepared, and to show you 
just what the railroads are doing at the present time. 

The Chapman. As the commission is proceeding can they obtain 
all the data and information necessary to report just as completely 
as if the law were actually in force? 

Mr. LoRENz. I think so ; yes, sir. There is this difference, however : 
If the law were actually in force, it might affect to some extent the 
way in which the trains are operated. For the period of January 
and February naturally there can be no such effect, but by comparing 
the results for January with June we might have a comparison of 
the conditions before the law actually aflfected the operations with 
those existing after the law affected the operations. 

Mr. GiLLETT. That is on the theory that the court will sustain 
the law ? 

Mr. LoRENz. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You are the secretary of the commission ? 

Mr. LoRENZ. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You have been connected with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission? 

Mr. LoRENZ. Yes, sir. I have been assigned to this work tem- 
porarily from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Chairman. What position had you in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission? 

Mr. LoRENZ. I had the title of associate statistician and was as- 
signed to work on special cases from time to time. 

The Chairman. Did any of the roads put the eight-hour day into 
effect? 
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Mr. LoBENz. No, sir ; not so far. 

The Chaikman. An arrangement was made by agreement ? 

Mr. LoBEKZ. Yes, sir. 

The Chaikman. Between the Department of Justice and the law- 
yers for the roads for the expediticm of a test case ? 

Mr. LoBENz. There was a definite stipulation between counsel. 

The Chairman. Please explain the necessity for the $85,000. 

Mr. LoBENz. The commission desired to have a statement of facts 
which would not be question. It therefore started out by asking 
the executives of the various railroads in a meeting had in New 
York the latter part of November whether they would give to the 
commission all the facts necessary to observe the effect of the law^ 
and the railroad executives pledged themselves to do that, even 
though we had no power to require reports. In the following week 
the executives of the brotherhoods were called together, and the}' 
also pledged their cooperation, it being my instruction from the 
commission now to proceed by getting from their representatives 
an O. K., you might say, each month of the work done by the com- 
mission, so that at the end of the period of observation we shall 
have practically an agreed statement of facts. There may be a dif- 
ference of opinion as to their interpretation. The railroads and 
brotherhoods have cooperated with the commission's secretary in 
the work of preparing forms which should be filled out by the rail- 
road companies. That work has been done within the past two 
months, meetings being held about every week, and certain forms 
have been prepared. I do not suppose that the committee would 
care to go into the details of all these forms, but I should like to 
show you — it will take but a minute — ^tlie two basic forms and the 
nature of the information which we are to get, the tabulation of 
these forms being the chief cause of the expense which I am asked 
to explain. 

This Form 1, as we call it [exhibiting] is to be a record of each 
man's service and pay. There is to be one of these sheets for each 
one of the 400,000 employees. Each line is to be a day's record, so 
that each sheet will be the record for one month, and there will be 
six sheets per employee for the record of six months. We found 
after we a^eed upon this form that we were confronted with the 
problem of printing this, and on figuring out the cost of printing, 
I found that it would nearly exhaust our appropriation, and there- 
fore we had to proceed upon this theory, that ]ust as the railroad 
companies, in making returns and reports to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, pay for their own working sheets and the com- 
mission only furnishes the forms which they actually return to the 
commission, so here we could say : " These are your working sheets 
and we will pay for these summary forms which we will retain, and 
you will be expected to pay for this Form 1." They have agreed to 
that. Their first order was for a three-months' supply, which was 
for 1,360,000 copies. 

Mr. GiLiiETT. Each railroad has to keep one of these sheets [indi- 
cating] for each man? 

Mr. LoBENz. For each month ; yes, sir. They have agreed to that. 

Mr. GnjjBTT. That makes it somewhat exepnsive to the railroad 
companies. 
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Mr. LoRENz. It is vastly more expensive to the railroads than to 
the commission in getting this information. This form will show 
the service of each particular man in hours and miles, and his pay 
imder the old basis and his pay under the new basis. Owing to the 
uncertainty of the interpretation of the law, we had to prqvide on 
this form for two possible interpretations, one upon a mileage basis, 
which the law does not mention, but which it is assumed was im- 
plied by Congress; and the other upon a straight eight-hour basis, 
f which the railroad attorneys, in arguing before the Supreme Court, 

contended was the only possible interpretation. That information 
has to be consolidated and finally boiled down into a form in which 
we can use it. 

Mr. Gellett. This does not show in the slightest manner the ef- 
fect of the law on the operation of the trains. 

Mr. LoRENz. No, sir; it does not do that, and that is something 
that will not be shown for a number of years, of course. 

Mr. GiLLETT. You are not getting any information on that ? 

Mr. LoRENz. Not directly upon tnese forms, although we propose, 
as I will explain a little later in connection with another item, to 
throw some light on that problem. Of course, there would be some- 
thing shown along that line by comparing possibly the operations 
for January and June, as I have said before, if the law goes into 
eflFect after March. 

I have prepared, in order to explain this deficiency estimate more 
fully, a more detailed statement along the same lines, simply split- 
ting up these items into small amounts and in one or two cases 
modifying them for reasons which I will explain to you. 

The Chairman. What organization have you? 

Mr. LoRENz. At the present time, the commission has its secretary, 
chief clerk, and stenographer, and wo are now employing, by the 
day, some computers, who will complete one study which we are 
able to make now. 

The Chairman. Please give me the compensations. 

Mr. LoRENz. The secretary receives $750 a month; the chief clerk 
receives $250 a month ; the stenographer receives $90 a month ; and 
the computers, who are working upon machines, are receiving $3 a 
day — ^there are three of those at the present time 

The Chairman. The secretary receives $750 a month ? 
4 Mr. Lorenz. Yes, sir.' 

The Chairman. What was your compensation with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ? 

Mr. Lorenz. $375 a month. 

The Chairman. And what compensation was the chief clerk re- 
f ceiving? 

Mr. Lorenz. The chief clerk was formerly in charge of the tabula- 
tions in the Interstate Commerce Commission which are necessary for 
producing the annual volume of statistics. We borrowed him from 
the commission, but the prospect is now that the Government will 
lose his services because he has just received an offer from a private 
corporation to accept a permanent position at $3,000 a year. He has 
been especially valuable in the past few months in getting up the 
special study which I shall mention a little later and on which we 
are now working. 
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The Chairman. How much are the computers paid? 

Mr. LoRENz. $3 a day. 

The Chairman. How much are the commissioners paid ? 

Mr. LoBENz. Gen. Goethals is paid, of course, as an Army officer. 
He receives no extra compensation from this fund. He is retired, 
as you know. I think his compensation is $6,000 a year from that 

source. 

The Chairman. He gets just his retired pay ? 

Mr. LoRENz. Yes, sir; he gets nothing extra from this fund. Com- 
missioner Clark gets no extra pay ; he gets his salary^ as commissioner 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Commissioner Bublee's 
salary has been fixed by the President, the act specifying that the 
salaries of the commissioners shall be fixed by the President. He is 
to receive at the rate of $6,000 a year from January 1. 

The first item here is the amount that was spent to February 1. 
That is to say, the amount that was audited or at least approved by 
the chairman. 

The Chairman. That is $2,071.38 ? 

Mr. LoRENZ. Yes, sir. That does not include Commissioner 
Bublee's salary, which had not been fixed at the time the statement 
was prepared. This, together with the regular pay roll and other 
items, will make the expenditure to March 1 about $2,300 additional, 
but that is provided for in these other items, so that it is not properly 
to be added to the first item now. 

The first general item in the bill that you have before you was 
$18,180. I have reduced that to $17,740 through a rearrangement of 
these forms. Forms 3, 4, and 5 were consolidated, somewhat simpli- 
fying the handling by reducing the number of sheets to be covered. 

I have attempted to show here for each form the number of clerks 
required and the amount of salary that we expect to pay each clerk. 
I may say that these estimates are not mere guesses, but were made 
with the aid of the chief clerk by taking each form and estimating 
the number of columns and the number of items and how much, in 
his experience, a clerk could do, and in that way arriving at the num- 
ber or clerks required to handle these forms and put this information 
in shape to be used. The printing of the forms has also been re- 
duced. The second item, $1,890, I have cut in two practically by 
this consolidation of Forms 3, 4, and 5, making that now $900. The 
next item of $2,600 is for the handling of Form 8, which I should 
also like to show to the committee. It is a form which is of special 
interest to the labor organizations. The railroads, of course, are 
primarily interested in Form 1, because that will show how much the 
eight-hour law costs them, and they are anxious to have that defi- 
nitely set forth because it will be the figure which will be of value 
to them in any future proceedings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or elsewhere. Form No. 8 is an analysis of individual 
freight trains. There are no statistics of a similar nature available. 
The forms are being distributed. It is proposed to show upon these 
forms the record of the performance of every through freight train 
on selected roads for a period of four weeks — ^two weeks in March 
and two weeks at a later period. It is proposed to do this because 
the brotherhoods, in their arguments, called repeated attention to the 
fact that the railroads have been endeavoring to reduce the cost of 
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^transportation per ton per mile by lengtiiening their freight trains 
and increasing the size oi the cars, all at the expense of the men who 
run the trains, because, they say, these long:er trains are the cause of 
frequent tie-ups and delays. We thought it necessary, therefore, to 
go mto that in some detail, and we propose to analyze the speed, the 
actual running time and total time between terminals, and the total 
time that the engineer, fireman^ and conductor are on duty as well as 
the delays, whether at the initial terminal or* the final terminal, and 
what is the cause of the delay between t^e terminals^ and at the same 
time to show the makeup of the train, its gross weight, the number 
of cars, and the character of its freight, all for the purpose of throw- 
ing lignt upon that question, which the brotherhoods are greatly in- 
terested in; in fact, the railroad companies are interested also, be- 
cause this will be of value to them in studying the cause of delays to 
trains in particular divisions. That does not cover all freight trains, 
onlj those in through-freight service, because those are the ones in 
which tonnage is an important factor. There will be over 200,000 
freight trains reported, and this item of $2,500 is for the purpose of 
handling that information. 

Now, the ne3rt item which you have is $3,000 for the analysis of 
Form 1-A. This I have increased in my Subsequent estimate of $3,500, 
I went to the Census Bureau, and with the aid of their expert in punch- 
ing cards got his estimate of the additional clerical labor necessary to 
classify the wages and hours of the employees. It is desirable to 
give a picture of the conditions as to wages and hours in a way 
that can not be disputed. Instead of giving simply an average, we 
wish to show how many men are employed in each occupation per 
month, their compensation, and what they have performed m the way 
of miles or hours in earning that particular compensation. That 
means punching a card for each of these employees and running 
it through sortmg and tabulating machines. We are relying upon 
the cooperation of the Census Bureau. We have that only in a 
tentative and prelhninary way through conversation with the chief 
clerk, but I hope that the chairman of the commission will be able 
to prevail upon the Secretary of Commerce or the Director of the 
Census to permit us to utilize their equipment for the purpose of 
making this study. This is for the additional clerical labor neces- 
sary to present that survey of wages and hours. 

Then there is an item of $2,000, the next one upon your list, 
for hearings under the eight-hour law. The commissioners say they 
think that they should hold hearings. The committee can judge 
as well as I what should be allowed for that purpose ; but whatever 
hearings are held there would naturally be an official stenographer, 
. and for a maximum of 20 days' hearings, I suppose, this would be a 

[ reasonable estimate. 

The next item of $8,720 1 have already explained in explaining the 
organization of the commission. The last item of $21,000 I have split 
up in this amended statement in detail. 

The next item is the report on working conditions. The purpose 
of this report is to throw light upon one feature which was brought 
put in the hearings before the Senate committee when this matter was 
up last Au^st. Mr. Garretson drew a picture of the life of these 
men by saying that they never had their own time at their disposal; 
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that they were always subject to call; that they were chain-gang 
men ; that they could not make engagements like the ordinary men ; 
that they had to go out nights or Sundays or any time they were 
called, being frequently detained away from the home terminals. 
That is one side of the picture. The other side that the railroads 
would doubtless want to have brought out is the fact that the hours 
that these men work, which are frequently stated to be long — 12, 13, 
or 14 or more hours — are not as severe as though they were working 
in a factory at some machine continuously exerting themselves ; that 
the long hours may be due to the fact that they are held at a point 
waiting for another train, and therefore their hours and wages are 
not properly comparable, for example, with those of bricklayers or 
similar occupation. Now, there are two sides to the conditions under 
which these men work, and that is one of the phrases used by the 
President in explaining why he asked for the appointment oi this 
Commission, and we wish to be able to assign that to a competent 
person to work up as a special report upon that subject. 

Mr. Eagan. The railroads draw a distinction between working 
time and waiting time, I suppose. 

Mr. LoRENZ. Yes, sir; we shall show upon these forms then the 
total elapsed time, as th"iey call it, from the time he starts on duty to 
the time he is discharged, and the actual hours on duty or held upon 
duty, which may be less than that. 

Mr. Eagan. Making no distinction between working time and so- 
called waiting time? 

Mr. LoRENz. We will show upon this form No. 8 the number of 
hours they were held on the road for connections or passing trains, 
but that is all. 

Mr. Eagan. The brotherhoods make no such distinction ? 

Mr. LoRENz. There is no such distinction at the present time in 
paying them. They are paid at the same rate. 

Mr. Eagan. But I mean the brotherhoods acknowledge no distinc- 
tion between waiting time and working time? 

Mr. LoRENz. They would consider that as the total time to be paid 

for. 

The next report is on the trend of wages of train employees and 
is the one I have mentioned before upon which we are now working 
and the $750 I have estimated for on this sheet is simply for the 
wages of computers. I am doing that under my own direction with 
the aid of the chief clerk, and this amount is necessary simply for 
clerical labor to complete that work. That purpose there is to show 
how the wages of trammen, conductors, and engineers have increased 
diiring the past 15 years, and at the same time how the tonnage of 
cars and locomotive miles have increased at the same time upon dif- 
fei'ent railroads, because the brotherhoods claim that they have not 
been paid proportionately to the increase in the size of the train and 
the woi'k performed; that the railroads have gained the profits of 
this economy and not they. 

Report on the development of wage schedules, $2,500, is a special 
report to which a verv competent person must be assigned, because it 
is proposed to show Ihow these wage schedules, whiwi are the most 
complicated form of wage payment of any employment in existence 
to-day, have developed to this point. If we go back to 1880, the wage 
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schedule of engineers on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul for ex- 
ample would cover, let us say, 4 square inches of certain size print on 
this page. If we printed the schedule for the present time with the 
same aze type, it would extend nearly to the end of the table. They 
have added one provision after another, the brotherhoods say for the 
purpose of safeguarding their work and preventing abuse of their 
time and energies; the railroads say, frequently, solely for the pur- 
pose of increasing their pay; that a particular provision will add 
something for this or that amount of overtime ; and to trace that de- 
velopment is an important piece of work and one which should be of 
interest to both parties, the brotherhoods and the railroads. 

Then I have set down here an item of $3,000 for a report on the 
practicability of speeding up trains to 12^ miles per hour basis. 
In our meeting with representatives of the brotherhoods and rail- 
roads, the brotherhoods urged us very much to go into that subject. 
It will be impossible for the commission to do it for the whole United 
States. To determine whether it is practicable for the railroads to 
give to them an actual eight-hour day means that an engineer and an 
operating man must take each division of a railroad by itself, making 
a study of how the trains are now being run, and then determine 
what could be done in the way of cutting of tonnage or using en- 
larged power or adding side tracks and double tracks, in order to 
make it possible for the trains to get over the road on the basis of 
100 miles per eight hours, and I have thought it was possible only, 
in order to show the nature of the problem to the public, to take a few 
selected operating divisions and employ an engineer to make that 
study. We have not begun upon that work and shall not begin upbn 
it, of course, until we know whether the law is to be enforced. 

Mr. Eagan. The railroad companies have never compiled data of 
that kind? 

Mr. LoRENz. They have compiled some data. Last summer they 
expected to go into an arbitration on this subject, and they prepared 
themselves by collecting a great deal of information, and among 
those compilations were some studies made on various operating divi- 
sions by their operating officials, and the results of those studies 
showed to them that the increased cost of any one of these methods 
would exceed the cost of paying the overtime which the men claimed 
on an eight-hour basis, and therefore they said, " That is all we need 
to determine for our purposes ; we need not go into that any further. 
If it costs us more to make that change, then we simply need to know 
how much it would cost to pay the overtii^e." But the men, natu-, 
rally, would not want us simply to take that material and summarize 
it and give it to the public as a determination of the question. I 
think the commission's own engineer should check up at least sample 
operating divisions and show by illustration what is possible, and it 
will be left to a future commission to supervise the introduction of an 
actual eight-hour day, if that ever comes to be a practical issue. At 
the present time the railroad trainmen have not asked for an actual 
eight-hour day. 

Mr. Eagan. Do you think it is feasible for the commission to work 
out practically such a study? 

Mr. LoRENZ. I think it is feasible onlv bv wav of illustration 
of the nature of the problem by taking a few selected operating divi- 
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sions and showing what must be done in order to make practical 
an eight-hour day. It necessarily would require the employment of 
some one especially qualified for that work, and therefore we could 
do it to only a very limited extent im.der this suggested sum of 
$3,000. 

Mr. Eaoan. What type of man would you employ? 

Mr. LoRENz. He would be a man who has had engineering expe- 
rience and also experience in the study of railway operating costs, 
and possibly in actual railroad operation. 

Mr. Eaoan. Not nedBSsarily a practical railroad mant 

Mr. LoREKz. I should say he ought to have had some practical 
experience ; yes, sir. But I should not think it would be proper for 
the commission to take a man actually out of the railroad service to 
make the study. I think there are* men not now in railroad employ 
who have engineering and operating experience who might be ob- 
tained. 

The salaries of the commissioners, as I have already explained, will 
o nly be for one commissioner. 

We have not included specifically anything for office rent. The 
Post Office Department has given us the use of a room in the 
Eleventh Street building, and so far we have borrowed our ma- 
chinery, typewriters, and computing machines, and, as I say, we 
expect further to levy upon the Census Bureau, the idea being that 
this is a temporary commission and is not warranted in spending 
much money for thmgs that wiU be used only for six months, and this 
last item, therefore, of $8,000 is simply a balance or contingent sum 
for unforeseen expenses. 

Mr. Eaoak. The stock for the 350,000 cards, I suppose, will be 
paid for out of another item ? 

Mr. LoRENz. No, sir; they are not sj)ecifically provided for, and 
they would have to come out of this last item of $8,000. 

The Chairman. This request is based upon an observation extend- 
ing over what period ? 

Mr. LoRENz. The statistical observations under these forms will 
be for a six-months period, but these other observations, such as the 
last reports I have mentioned, would necessarily have to extend for 
a longer period, so I do not believe it would be possible for the 
commission to make its report short of the nine months which the 
law allows. 

Mr. Eagan. And the six-months period begins on the 1st of 
January? 

Mr. LoRENz. Yes, sir ; that will be covered by these forms. 

Mr. Eagan. And that work is now being done? 

Mr. LoRENz. The railroads have these two forms and are keeping 
this record, and we expect to get them for January and February 
near the end of March, and in the meantime, as I have explained, we 
are trying to work up this one chapter which does not depend upon 
these forms. 

Mr. Eagan. How will you check up the information returned on 
these forms? 

Mr. LoRENz. The railroads will send to us the monthly total of 
each man's service and work on Form 1-A, showing for John Smith 
and Bill Joi^es, and each particular man his service and pay for that 
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month. Then we propose by a system of smprise checks to select a 
certain number of names and call for the daily sheets for those 
names, and make a chek of those, and if they are correct we will have 
to assume the rest are, because it would take hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to go over these and check every computation made by the 
railroads. 

Mr. Eagan. How will you check them? What information will 
you have to check against this information ? 

Mr. LoRENz. I have, for example, in the office the schedules of pay 
of all the railroads. 

Mr. Eagan. I do not know whether you want this to go in the 
record or not. 

Mr. LoRENz. I do not think it makes any difference. 

Mr. SissoN. You have gotten all the facts you can from the rail- 
roads, any way. 

Mr. LoRENz. Certainly. 

Mr. SissoN. About their wages and wage schedules? 

Mr. LoRENz. Yes; these schedules are published. 

Mr. Eagan. But I referred to the metnod by which you propose 
to check them. ' 

Mr. LoRENz. We have discussed that in the meetings, and it is 
understood by both the railroads and the brotherhoods that that is 
the only practical way we could do it. How many names we will 
select, and what names we will select, of coiirse, will not be known. 

Mr. Eagan. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. LoRENz. And we will then see whether the daily computations 
give the proper total which they have reported to us for that par- 
ticular man for the month. 

Mr. Eagan. Will you refer that in some way to a given operator? 

Mr. LoRENz. We will have time clerks who will be competent to 
make those checks ; and we have also planned to enlist the coopera- 
tion of the brotherhoods by sending to a particular local chairman 
certain of these reports. I believe I stated, but perhaps not clearly 
enough, that the brotherhoods have two representatives who are 
expected to cooperate with us in checking this work from month to 
month. They have pledged themselves not to withhold any criticism 
until the last moment, and then say the work was not properly done; 
and both sides have agreed to check everything from month to month 
so that at the end of the time we will have practically an agreed 
statement of facts. 

Mr. Eagan. You will take John Smith's sheet as turned in and 
then refer it to a given local of the brotherhood, and that local in 
turn will refer the sheet to John Smith for checking up by John 
Smith? 

Mr. LoRENZ. Yes, sir; and if those selected items are correct, we 
will have to assume that the others are correct. I think the rail- 
roads are very sincerely endeavoring to make a correct return. 

Mr. SissoN. When was this commission appointed? 

Mr. LoRENz. On October 11 ; but they did not actually begin work 
until the latter part of November, when the first meeting was held 
with the railway executives. 

Mr. SissoN. What is the scope, as you consider the authority 
granted you, under the act? 
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Mr. LoRENz. The act is rather indefinite, and we have had a good 
deal of discussion as to just what were meant by those words, " the 
operation and effects" of the eight-hour law and "the facts and 
conditions," and we have interpreted that to mean, first, the increase 
in cost to the railways; second, a survey of the actual existing hours 
and wages of the men in each employment, showing by classified 
talbles what thev get and what they do in order to get it; and 
third 

Mr. SissoN. In considering the effect of the eight-hour law under 
the language of the statute do you construe that to go far enough to 
enable you to make report as to how it affects the public, which has 
to pay the bill? 

Mr. LoRENz. The total added sum which is added to the expenses 
of the railways will in the long run be the measure of the effect on 
the public, I should think. 

Mr. Sissox. Of course, we all understand that in the last analysis 
the public pays all the bills. 

Mr. LoRENz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. So in considering recommendations in reference to 
what should be done concerning the scale of wages, increased wages, 
and so on, the Government is interested in what effect it will have 
on the general good of all the people, rather than upon the divi- 
dends or the railroads or the wages of the employees. 

Mr. LoRENz. Yes, sir. The question of whether this increased 
cost — say it is $60,000,000, as the railroads claim, or less, or more — 
warrants an increase in the freight rates to be paid by the public we 
have not felt to be a part of the work of this commission. 

Mr. Sissox. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. LoRExz. That should be done by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr. Sissox. That being true, I am rather anxious to know just 
what real good, from a governmental point of view, is going to be 
effected by any extensive investigation, unless you effect a settlement 
between the railroads and the men, and then the settlement ought 
to be a just one for the public, because if you leave the public out, 
unquestionably you would have no trouble in settling the question 
between the railroads and the men, because whatever added salary 
you put on the railroad employees, if you added that to the freight 
charge and the suffering public are not consulted at all, then you 
could settle easily and perfectly their differences, because they would 
simply divide the public's garments among themselves, crucifying 
the public interests. 

Mr. LoREXz. That raises questions similar to those raised in the 
eastern and western rate-advance cases. I know what that means, 
because I was assigned to the statistical work on the western rate- 
advance case of 1915, and I think it would be utterly impracticable 
for this commission to undertake that. That question must be left 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, I think. 

Mr. Sissox. I, then, do not see just what real, practical benefit we 
are going to get out of this investigation unless it may help in the 
settlement of strikes. 

Mr. LoRExz. It will present facts concerning the way in which 
these men work that will throw light upon the reasonableness of 
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their request, and if you grant the reasonableness of their request or 
deny it, that must largely affect a settlement that would be sanctioned 
by the public. 

Mr. Eaoan. It is assumed that this investigation will furnish data 
for all subsequent disputes between the operators and the railroads? 

Mr. LoRENz. I think this will present data which has never been 
before so clearly presented as this will be, and will be presented in a 
way which will enable us to make actual comparisons at a future 
time. A careful presentation of the present conditions of hours of 
work and wages will enable us, if a dispute arises again, to make a 
similar computation, let us say 10 years from now, and to show what 
has been the increased welfare or otherwise of the workingman. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

STATEHEinS OF H£. BOBEBT LANSING, SECBETABY; MB. 
WILBira J. CABB, DIBECTOB OF THE CONSTTLAB SEBVICE; AND 
MB. WILLIAM McNEIB, CHIEF BTTBEATT OF ACCOUNTS AND 
DISBTIBSINa CLEBK. 

CESSION OF THE DANISH WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, the following item has been sub- 
mitted : 

To enable the President, in consideration of the cession of the I>anish West 
Indian Islands to the United States, to pay to the Government of Denmark, on 
or before April 17, 1917, the purchase price agreed upon, in gold coin of the 
United States, in accordance with article 5 of the convention signed August 4, 
1916, between the United States and Denmark, $25,000,000. 

Will you please explain this item, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Lansing. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I assume you 
know of the other bill before the Committee on Foreign Affairs that 
has been introduced and covers this same matter? 

The Chairman. The appropriation belongs in this committee. 

Secretary Lansing. I realize that; but they have it in the other 
bill; and I had a hearing before that committee on this whole sub- 
ject of the Danish West Indian Islands. Of course, it has all been 
embodied largely in the presentation which was made in the message 
of the President contained in Senate Document No. 686 and House 
Document No. 1993, already mentioned under this item. I do not 
know that I have anything to add to the statement that has been 
already made in my report to the President. I should be very glad, 
of course, to answer any further questions which I can in relation 
to the matter. I should like to have that report inserted in the 
record. 

The Chairman. The treaty has been ratified by both parties? 

Secretary Lansing. The treaty has been ratified by both parties, 
and the money must be paid before the 17th of April; it must be 
paid within three months after the exchange of ratifications which 
took place January 17 last. 
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Mr. SissoN. Mr. Secretary, is this a departure from the general 
rule of making treaties that carry appropriations. 

Secretary Lansing. No ; I think this has been the general practice. 

Mr. SissoN. What cases other than this and the case immediately 
occurring during Washington's administration, when there was the 
first controversy about a treaty carrying an appropriation, and Mr. 
Gallatin, I believe, led the fight in the House of Eepresentatives 
against it, and for the first time in his life Washington lost a fight 
in the House, and this very question was involved, as to whether or 
not the Senate alone under the Constitution had the power to execute 
a treaty which carried an appropriation. 

Secretary Lansing. I do not know that I can recall. The Alaskan 
treaty was similar. 

Mr. Sherlet. And the Louisiana Purchase? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. I have not looked up the details of that. 

Mr. SissoN. It is quite a serious question, if Members take the 
same view of the matter that I do. 

Secretary Lansing. I think it is a serious question. 

Mr. SissoN. That is my view of the right of the House in reference 
to a treaty of this sort, involving, as it does, $25,000,000. It might 
be insisted that Congress by creating obligations on the part of the 
Senate alone took away the right of the House to even control and 
originate revenue bills. 

Secretary Lansing. I think they can control it. 

Mr. SissoN. You think that the House could decline ? 

Secretary Lansing. I think that the House could decline to make 
the appropriation. 

Mr. SissoN. And you take the position that Mr. Gallatin did, that 
the obligation is not one where it could be said that the House was 
repudiating any contract or agreement because it declined? 

Secretary Lansing. I should not like, without further study of the 
question, to express an opinion. 

Mr. Sherlet. Is not this the situation, Mr. Secretary : That, so far 
as the power is concerned. Congress can practically nullify a treaty 
that is conditioned upon a payment of money by refusal to make the 
payment. As to how Members should vote, whether Members of the 
House having such a situation as now confronts them should feel 
at liberty to vote upon the merits of the original proposition or 
whether they should feel obligated to carry out an agreement en- 
tered into under the treaty-making power is a question that will 
address itself to the individual Members but does not affect the 
question of the power of Congress. 

Secretary Lansing. No; it is exactly the same as a treaty which is 
adopted in regard to a subject which requires legislation, and in cer- 
tain cases we have not carried through those treaties by failure to 
adopt the necessary legislation. 

Mr. Sherley. We have possibly gone further than that in the 
Chinese exclusion act, where we actually repealed a treaty by a subse- 

?uent act of Congress, and the Supreme Court upheld the power of 
!ongress to so repeal. 
Secretary Lansing. Yes. They are both the supreme law of the 
land, but the last one which is enacted is governing. 

Mr. SissoN. The court has never, so far as I ^ow, upheld that 
specific question. The Chinese question does not involve the ques- 
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tion presented. I think Mr. Sherley presented fairly the constitu- 
tional question, but when he first made that statement I doubt 
whether he reached the correct conclusion as to the power of the 
Senate to make a treaty which involves the expenditure of money 
when one clause of the Constitution requires all appropriations to 
pass both Houses of Congress and to receive the signature of the 
President. Under the English system, as I understand it. no treaty 
is binding upon the British Government until it is ratified by the 
Commons, that it is not a treaty at all and it is not the supreme law 
of the land in England solely because one branch of the Government 
should enter into an agreement, bu£ it takes a legislative enactment 
to make it the supreme law. 

Secretary Lansing. Is not the same thing true in the matter of 
claims conventions, where two Governments by a treaty enter into 
an agreement to arbitrate certain claims and bind themselves to 
abide by the decision of the claims commission or the tribunal that 
hears the cases, and they render a decision against the United States 
for hundreds of thousands of dollars, and then Congress makes an 
appropriation to pay them? 

Mr. Cannon. Is it not a fact that the treaty would fail if we failed 
to make the appropriation ? 

Secretary Lansiko. Yes. 

Mr. Shekmiy. Mr. Secretary, this treaty did actually make the 
condition of the payment of the money as a requisite to the binding 
effect upon it? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

Mr. Sherlet. And in this particular instance there has been no 
question of the exceeding of the power by the Senate to make a 
treaty, because the treaty which it and the Executive have made is 
conditioned upon an appropriation by Congress? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

Mr. Sherlet. Practically, the question that presents itself in the 
submission of this estimate is a ratification of the treaty or a repudia- 
tion of it, according as we do or do not appropriate the money to 
carry out the conditions expressed? . . 

Secretary Lansing. The treaty fails if we do not pay the money 
within a certain given time. 

The Chairman. What pecuniary obligations other than the $25,- 
000.000 are assumed by the United States? 

Secretary Lansing. I do not think there are any others. 

The Chairman. There are some; whether they are assumed by the 
United States or made dependent upon the revenues of the islands, 
I do not know. 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. In the bill that was framed and was be- 
fore the House in regard to the government of the islands there i^ an 
appropriation of einier $50,000 or $100,000, which can be used for 
carrying on the government of the islands, but it is supposed that the 
revenues of the islands will take care of the government. That is 
only put in as an emergency measure until we can try it out. 

Mr. SissoN. Do the islands owe any considerable debt of any kind? 

Secretary Lansing. No, sir; we s are free of that. That would be 
an obligation of a former sovereignty. It would be a Danish 
obligation. 
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The Chairman. For instance, in article 3, subdivision (i), it says*. 

Guarantee according to the Danish supplementary budget law for the finan- 
cial year 1908-9 relative to the St. Thomas Harbor's 4 per cent loan of 1910. 

Guaranteed by the Danish Government apparently. 

Is that one of the grants or cessions that the United States is to 
maintain? 

Secretary Lansing. I can not give you the facts in regard to that: 
I have not carried these various items in my mind as to these ^eparate 
provisions, but I can send you a memorandum. 

The Chairman. I should like tp know whether there are any other 
pecuniary obligations which we assume in this treaty ? 

Secretary Lansing. They are of very small moment, whatever they 
are. For instance, " The colonial treasuries shall continue to pay the 
yearly allowances now given to heretofore retired functionaries ap- 
pointed in the islands." That is a very small item, I understand. 

The Chairman. That is a pension item ? 

Secretary Lansing. It is a pension fund. I believe that the provi- 
sions as they stand in the bill as to the government of the islands in 
regard to revenues will take care of the expenses of the islands, but, 
of course, it is more or less a matter of belief until we try it out. 
I assume that at the next session of Congress we will have sufficient 
facts and experience to establish a permanent system there. What 
we do* now is more or less of a temporary nature and will have to be 
tried to see how effective it is in the matter of revenue, although my 
belief is that it will be ample. * The revenue is derived chiefly from 
an export duty on sugar. 

Mr. Cannon. Is there any precendent? 

Secretary Lansing. The l^hilippines have an export duty. 

Mr. Cannon. And they get the revenue ? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes; they get a portion of their revenue in 
that way. This is an export duty on sugar, which will be very bene- 
ficial to the islands and also beneficial to the United States. Al- 
though it is an increase in the export duty, it will be relieved in a 
measure by the removal of the import duty on goods coming into the 
United States. 

Mr. Cannon. There is no export duty from Porto Rico? 

Secretary Lansing. I think not from Porto Rico. 

Mr. Cannon. There is from the Philippines? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. But not from the United States? 

Secretary Lansing. There is an export duty, I think, to the United 
States from the Philippines. 

Mr. SissoN. Qn page 13, section 5, there is a provision in reference 
to the amounts which are due the Danish Government by private in- 
dividuals on the date of the exchange or ratifications. Would not 
that clause include taxes that might be due the Danish Government 
at the end of the fiscal year? 

Secretary Lansing. I assume that it would. I presume their fiscal 
year ends in January. 

Mr. SissoN. All taxes then due and unpaid would go to the Danish 
Grovemment? 

Secretary Lansing. I think so. 

Mr. SissoN. I do not know what state that would leave the treas- 
ury in to pay their local expenses. If all the expenses have been paid 
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into the Danish treasury, and then there are back taxes or claims of 
some kind due from the Government, it might leave the islands with- 
out a dollar? 

Secretary Lansing. The proposal was to make an appropriation of 
$50,000 or $100,000 to cover any emergency like that should it arise. 

Mr. SissoN. What is it estimated it will cost in money to run the 
government of the islands? 

Secretary Lansing, I think that the amount is in the neighborhood 
of $150,000. 

Mr. SissoN. Annually? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

Mr. SissoN. That could be ascertained with absolute accuracy by 
what it has been? 

^ Secretary Lansing. Yes ; but at the «ame time I believe the propo- 
sition is to utilize the officers of the United States and not to estab- 
lish at present a colonial government with a considerable expenditure 
for salaries. 

Mr. SissoN. Do you expect to have a military occupation ? 

Secretary Lansing. Military or naval. 

Mr. SissoN. How many people are there on those islands? 

Secretary Lansing. Between 30,000 and 35,000. 

Mr. SissoN. How much territory do we get in square miles? 

Secretary Lansing. I do not know. 

Mr. SissoN. Mr. Secretary, is it contemplated having anything 
more than a military government? 

Secretary Lansing. Certainly not at present. 

Mr. SissoN. They will be governed very pauch as a fort? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes, sir; after the order of Guam, which is 
under the Navy. For the present, of course, they will continue 
their council on the island ; tney have a colonial council. 

RELIEF, PROTECTION, AND TRANSPORTATION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS IN 

EUROPE. 

The Chairman. The next item is " For the relief, protection, and 
transportation of American citizens, and for personal services, and 
other expenses which may be incurred in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere," $500,000? 

Secretary Lansing. I think that is a good deal a matter of book- 
keeping. Mr. McNeir, the Chief of the Bureau of Accounts, who is 
here, can tell you exactly what the situation is. 

Mr. McNeir. The $500,000 is desired as an addition to the 
$2,750,000 which was appropriated by the two resolutions of August 
3, 1914. That money is used for the relief and transportation and 
expenses incident to the present war. There is a balance on hand 
now of about $278,000. That is an apparent balance. The actual 
balance in the hands of the Treasury is about $67,000. 

The Chairman. What has happened to the fictitious balance? 

Mr. McNeir. The other balance is reimbursable when the accounts 
are rendered, approved, and audited. 

The Chairman. By whom? 

Mr. McNeir. By the foreign Governments to whom it is charged. 

82312—17 3 
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Secretary Lansing. I think you ought to explain that this fund is 
used to care for the interests of foreign Governments abroad. 

The Chairman. That is a different appropriation. 

Mr. McNeir. The money to care for the interests of foreign Gov- 
ernments in a different appropriation. This money is spent to pay 
the expenses of cabling, the maintenance of offices, and the rent of 
buildings. 

The Chairman. Was not that a different appropriation from this ? 

Mr. McNeir. No, sir. We had one appropriation for the relief 
of American citizens. 

The Chairman. You had one apprc^riation for the relief of 
American citizens. 

Mr. McNeir. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then you h^d an appropriation for extraordinary 
expenses growing out of the peculiar conditions incident to the war. 

Mr. McNeir. Which appropriation contains a provision that no 
salary shall be paid out of it. 

The Chairman. Were they not two separate appropriations? 

Mr. McNeir. Yes. 

The Chapiman. But you have consolidated them in this item ? 

Mr. McNeir. No; I beg your pardon. 

The Chairman. This is for the relief, protection and transporta- 
tion of American citizens. 

Mr. McNeir. There were two resolutions on that one appropria- 
tion, one was for $250,000 and the other for $2,500,000, and then there 
was a third appropriation of $1,000,000 for the representation of 
foreign interests. 

The Chairman. That was a separate appropriation? 

Mr. McNeir. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you have consolidated them? 

Mr. McNeir. No, sir; they are not consolidated here. There was 
appropriated $2,760,000 in tfie first two resolutions of August 3, 1914. 

Mr. SissoN. For the relief of citizens ? 

Mr. 'McNeir. For the relief of citizens. 

Mr. SissoN. Which was reimbursable by the citizen if he was able 
to pay? 

Mr. McNeir. By the citizens and by the countries. 

The Chairman. Is that the appropriation you are asking to have 
increased now? 

Mr. McNeir. Yea 

The Chairman. How much was repaid by the citizens? 

Mr. McNeir. I have here a statement of that. 

Mr. Varb. That, however, does not clear up the first question. I 
do not get clearlj in my mind, if this appropriation is for the relief 
of American citizens who want to get home, how that is mixed up 
with the expenses incident to representation of foreign Governments. 

Mr. McNeir. It was not confined to that. I have not the exact text 
of the resolution, but it was for the relief, expenses of transportation, 
and all expenses incident to the war. 

Mr. Vare. I never understood that. I understood it was for a 
specific purpose, and that was for the relief of Americans. 

Mr. McNeir. I do not think so. The two appropriations under 
the two resolutions of August 3 are handled as one appropriation 
in the Treasury, and we have never known any difference. 
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The Chairman. I do not see how you could do that when they 
were for specific purposes. 

Mr. MoNeir. The appropriation of $1,000,000 is a separate appro- 
priation for the representation of foreign Governments. 

The Chairman. I understand that; but there were two appro- 
priations for the relief of American citizens aggregating $2,750,000, 
one for $250,000 and one for $2,500,000. 

Mr. McNeir. Which was merely in addition to the appropria- 
tion of $250,000. 

The Chairman. And that is carried as one appropriation? 

Mr. McNeir. Yes; as one account. 

The Chairman. Now, you have an appropriation of $1,000,000 
for extraordinary expenditures resulting from ther taking over of 
the affairs of other nations? 

Mr. McNeir. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is a separate account, and now you are 
combining them in this estimate here ? 

Mr. McNeir. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Well, I will read it to show that there is no mis- 
take about it: 

For the relief, protection, and transportation of American citizens and 
for personal services and other expenses which may be incurred in the District 
of Columbia or elsewhere — 

Then vou are asking to insert "particularly extraordinary ex- 
penses of American missions and consulates." 

That is bringing those two separate accounts together, for which 
you are asking an increased appropriation here. 

Mr. Carr. Mr. Chairman, may I make this explanation? The 
$2,750,000 to which we are now asking a $500,000 increase was the 
first appropriation made by Congress for the expenses of this war, 
and it is out of that appropriation that all the expenses of caring for 
our own interests, of cabling, of relief of American citizens, and 
so on, were borne. Now, the $1,000,000 appropriation which you 
have in mind we got for the express purpose, not of paying out 
money to individuals in the way of expenses and salaries," etc., but 
to enable us to take care of drafts when they came in from our 
officers until such time as we could get reimbursement from foreign 
Governments for money expended for them. 

Mr. SissoN. Where money was due by a foreign government even 
in a foreign government? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. SissoN. Arrangement was made through our Government 
officials there to take care of these belligerent checks, we may call 
them ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. That $1,000,000 appropriation was not for the 
purpose of paying clerks and paying rent and paying special agents 
and telegraph bills, etc. 

Mr. SissoN. But, as a matter of fact, Mr. Secretary, is it not true 
that the department did not pay very much attention to the expendi- 
ture of this $2,750,000 appropriation? Did they not use it for al- 
most any pu rpo se growing out of the war? 

Mr. Carr. We used the $2,750,000 appropriation for almost every 
expenditure growing out of the war. 
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Mr. SissoN. And not for the relief of American citizens for which 
is was specifically appropriated? 

Mr. Carr. Oh, yes ; it was for the same thing — ^the relief of Ameri- 
can citizens and the expenses growing out of the war — r— 

Mr. Vare (interposing) . Let us get a copy of the resolution. 

Mr. Carr (continuing). But not for taking care of the drafts for 
money expended on behalf of foreign governments. We can read 
into the record just exactly for what this appropriation has been ex- 
pended. 

Mr. SissoN. I wish you would. Is the statement sufficiently in de- 
tail to enable the committee to determine for what purposes you 
expended it? 

Mr. McNeir. I think so, sir. 

The Chairman. The first resolution was the resolution of August 
3, 1914, as follows: 

For the reUef,, protection, and transportation of American citizens, for per- 
sonal services, and for other expenses which may be incurred in connection 
with or growing out of the existing political disturbances in Europe, there is 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $250,000, to be expended at the liscretion of the President: Pro- 
videdf That American citizens to .whom relief is extended or transportation is 
furnished hereunder shall pay to or reimburse the United States all reason- 
able expenses so incurred, respectively, on their account, if financially able to 
do so. 

The act of August 5, 1914, as follows : 

For the reUef, protection, and transportation of American citizens, and for 
personal services, rent, and other expenses which may be incurred in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or elsewhere in connection with or growing out of the existing 
poUtical disturbance in Europe, there is appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500,000, to be expended at 
the discretion of the President: Provided, That American citizens to whom 
relief Is extended or transportation is furnished hereunder shall pay to or re- 
imburse the United States all reasonable exx)enses so incurred, respectively, on 
their account, if financially able to do so. In the execution of the provisions 
hereof the President is authorized to employ any officers, employees, and vessels 
of the United States and use any supplies of the Naval or Military Establish- 
ments and to charter and employ any vessels that may be required. 

A detailed statement of all expenditures hereunder and under the appropria- 
tion of $250,000 made in the joint resolution approved August 3, 1914, and of 
all amounts reimbursed to the United States of such expenditures shall be 
made to Congress on or before the beginning of its next regular session. 

General statement of the operations carried on by the department and its aerv^ 
ices (Diplomatic and Consular) under the appropriation for "Relief, pro- 
tection, and transportation of American citizens in Europe," to Jan/uary 
SI, 1917. 

Amount appropriated: 

By public resolution No; 41, Aug. 3, 1914 $250, 000. 00 

By public resolution No. 42, Aug. 3,' 1914 2, 500, 000. 00 



Expenditures : 

Relief and protection of American citizens — 

Notes, etc., sent to Treasurer 
of the United States for 
collection $434, 920. 00 

Notes collected by Depart- 
ment of State and depos- 
ited in Treasury, about— 11,000.00 

In course of settlement and 
transmission to Treasury, 
about 5, 000. 00 



$2, 750, 000. 00 



450, 920. 00 
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Services: 

Department of State, expert, 
clerical, and messenger, includ- 
ing services and expenses of 
special representatives abroad. $159, 348. 69 

Diplomatic and Consular Service, 
including special representa- 
tives attached to missions 219, 455. 06 

$378,803.75 

Telegraph and cable service: 

Outgoing - 227, 686. 20 

Incoming . 314, 683. 93 

542, 370. 13 

Additional equipment for department, missions, 

and consulates, typewriting machines, and other 

furniture, and fixtures 13,591.17 

Traveling expenses (principally special repre- 
sentatives abroad) 21, 968. 81 

Local transportation (diplomatic and consular 
ojOacers abroad), cabs, automobiles, street car, 
etc 14, 487. 58 

Postage, abroad ^ 6, 901. 68 

Loss by exchange, abroad 5, 719. 89 

Advertising, abroad 1, 761. 19 

Stationery and miscellaneous supplied (princi- 
pally for missions and consulates) 10,564.49 

Rent in United States (office of Bureau of Citi- 
zenship, New York) 1, 213. 36 

Miscellaneous: Department, missions and consul- 
ates (rent of additional quarters abroad, rent 
of furniture, typewriting machines and other 
equipment, extra fuel and light, printing, 
maintenance of agencies, maintenance of auto- 
mobile service in Belgium, etc.) 42, 397. 82 

Unsettled accounts and transfers, principally ac- 
counts from embassies, London, Berlin, Petro- 
grad, Vienna, Rome, Madrid, and Constanti- 
nople, which involve expenditures under all of 
the above headings, including advances to 
American citizens 100, 000. 00 

$1, 590, 699. 87 

' 1, 159, 300. 13 
Repayments — deduct : 

Collected by department for telegrams sent 84, 527. 13 

Collected by diplomatic and consular officers 

for telegrams, approximately 30, 000. 00 

114,527,13 

Apparent balance 1, 273, 827. 26 

Balance standing to the credit of the appropria- 
tion on the books of the Treasury, approxi- 
mately 67, 635. 52 

In hands of special disbursing officers, diplomatic 

and consular officers, approximately 90, 0(X). 00 

Transfers in course of settlement for credit of the 

appropriation, approximately 50, 000. 00 

Payments made from relief appropriation to be 

reimbursed by transfer and deposit 148, 978. 00 

356, 613 .52 

Remainder ■. 917, 213. 74 

Of which amount, after allowing for adjustments in the above 
figures, was expended through the relief board, the relief com- 
mission, and officers connected therewith, whose accounts did not 
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pass through the Department of State, and reimbursements in 
course of transfer other than those mentioned above. 

The total loans made by diplomatic and consular officers and offi- 
cers of the relief commission, as reported received by the 
Treasurer of the United States, aggregate $646, 393. 51 

Approximate amount of loans not yet transmitted to the Treas- 
urer 5, 000. 00 

651, 393. 51 
Of which the Treasurer and the department has collected, ap- 
proximately 347, 250. 32 

Leaving uncollected at this date 304, 143. 19 

The first item in this statement which you have just handed me is: 

Expenditures: Relief and protection of American citizens, notes, etc., sent 
to the Treasurer of the United States for collection, $434,920. 

Are these the I. O. U.'s of the persons who were in need? 

Mr. McNeir. The I. O. U.'s given by the Americans abroad at the 
time thev borrowed the money. 

ThjB Chairman. Have we ever collected any of the $434,000? 

Mr. McNeir. If you will be good enough to refer to the bottom 
of page 2 you will see the total loans made by diplomatic and con- 
sular officers and officers of the relief commission. That gives the 
entire amount loaned and the entire amount paid, as we are advised 
by the Treasurer. The total amount loaned was $646,393.51, and the 
loans reported but not yet received in the Treasury, making a total 
of $651,393.51. The Treasury has collected $347,250.32, leaving a 
balance of $304,143.19. 

The Chairman. Then, we have collected about half? 

Mr. McNeir. About one-half. 

The Chairman. Is there any hope of getting the balance? 

Mr. McNeir. There is hope of getting about 20 per cent of the 
balance, I am advised. 

The Chairman. Is that because the people were unable to repay 
or because they could not be located, or because they refused to pay ? 

Mr. McNeir. All three, Mr. Chairman. There are a great many 
of them who furnished fictitious addresses and we have been unable 
to locate them. 

The Chairman. Because they are unfortunate or dishonorable, 
which ? 

Mr. McNeir. A great many of them have been unfortunate. We 
know of several who have been dishonorable, as you say, and some 
of them are absolutely unable to pay. In some cases they are pay- 
ing as little as $1 a month. 

The Chairman. Is it true that every adventurer in Europe took 
advantage of the innocence of our representatives and got a little 
spending money out of this account? 

Mr. McNeir. I would not like to go on record in answer to that 
question. 

The Chairman. If it is true, you might as well say so. 

Secretary Lansing. It is a fact that there were a great many 
school-teachers and people like that who had saved all the money 
they could and figured on being over there just a certain length of 
time, and had ju^ enough money to stay that long, and when they 
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had to stay a longer time,, because they could not get transportation, 
they were left simply penniless. 

The Chairman. I do not refer to people of that sort, but to pro- 
fessional hold-up men. 

Secretary Lansing. I presume there were some. Out of the tens 
of thousands over there when the war came, it would be pretty hard 
to distinguish between the honest and the dishonest. 

Mr. McNeir. We know of only one such case that we could be 
absolutely sure of. We suspect others, but we only know of one such 
case. 

Mr. SissoN. The money was pretty well handled if you have only 
been buncoed certainly once. 

The Chairman. The items " Notes, etc., sent to the Treasurer of 
the United States for collection, $434,920," " Notes collected by De- 
partment of State and deposited in Treasury, about $11,000, and 
those in course of settlement, $5,000," aggregate $450,920. The next 
item is for services, Department of State, expert, clerical, and mes- 
senger, including services and expenses of special representatives 
abroad, $159,348.69. 

These are the expenses of persons employed here and of persons 
sent abroad in connection with the disbursement of this fund. 

Mr. McNeir. Yes, sir. Not exactly in the disbursement of this 
fund, Mr. Chairman, because there were some accountants for the 
embassies and legations charged in this amount. This represents 
extra services required by the embassies and legations on accoimt of 
the war and expenses of prison inspectors and camp inspectors. 
Those expenses will largely be reimbursed when we get the final ac- 
counts in hand and can make up the accounts. For instance, in the 
case of Great Britain, all of the expenses incurred on her behalf will 
undoubtedly be reimbursed to this Government ; but we are not in a 
position now to call on th6m for the money because we can not get 
the accounts through. It is a matter of the most technical kind of 
bookkeeping in the world, and no statement to be any ways correct 
can possibly be made until after this trouble is settled and we find 
out then just exactly where we stand. In the meantime the officers 
are drawing their drafts and they must be protected. 

Mr. SissoN. Mr. Secretary, is not that a pretty good overhead 
charge, $150,000 in an expenditure of six hundred and odd thousand 
dollars ? That represents a charge of 25 cents to get 75 cents into a 
man's hands, or in the neighborhood of that amount. 

Secretary Lansing. I do not understand just what you mean. 

Mr. McNeir. That covers mpre than the lending of the money. It 
covers all the work in connection with the war ; the increased work 
in the embassies and legations. 

The Chairman. The next item in this statement is : 

Diplomatic and Consular Service, Including special representatives attached 
to missions, $219,455.06. 

What does this represent? 

Mr. McNeir. That is for the secretaries of the embassies and secre- 
taries of legations ; additional consular officers and additional assist- 
ants required in the handling of the interests of foreign Govern- 
ments. 

The Chairman. That is the additional expense? 
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Mr. McNeir. The additional expense incurred by the United 
States. 

Mr. SissoN. Is that paid out of the appropriation of $2,750,000? 

Mr. McNeir. Yes, 

Mr. SissoN. I thought that was to come out of the $1,000,000 ap-. 
proriation. That is what the chairman has been complaining about, 
that you have mixed up those appropriations. 

Mr. McNeir. The $1,000,000 appropriation is primarily an ad- 
vance to foreign governments for the oenefit of their own subjects, 
and is entirely reimbursable, every dollar of it, to the department. 

The Chairman. That is a banking account, practically ? 

Secretary Lansing. We do not pay for any services out of that. 

Mr. McNeir. We do not pay for any services at all out of that ap- 
propriation. All it has ever been used for has been as a clearing- 
house fund. 

The Chairman. And you say this is for additional services only? 

Mr. McNeir. Yes;, required in the representation of foreign in- 
terests. 

The Chairman. Out of this sum has anything been paid for adr 
ditional allowances to employees of the Government which you were 
permitted to make because of extraordinary conditions? 

Mr. McNeir. I think not. 

Secretary Lansing. No ; that is separate. 

The Chairman. Out of what fund were such allowances made? 

Mr. McNeir. There has been no allowance made that I am 
aware of. 

The Chairman. There was a provision either in a deficiency bill 
or in one of the diplomatic acts authorizing the Secretary of State 
to make allowances to United States officials abroad because of the 
excessive cost of living due to war conditions. 

Mr. McNeir. That was the post allowances to officers on account 
of the high cost of living. That appropriation was made, I think, 
in the last diplomatic bill for the first time, and is an entirely differ- 
ent appropriation. 

The Chairman. And that is not paid out of this appropriation? 

Mr. McNeir. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Is any of the money you are now requesting to be 
utilized for that purpose ? 

Mr. McNeir. Not a dollar of it. 

The Chair3CAN. The other resolution to whi^l^ ^^ have referred 
is the one approved September 11, 1914, and is as follows : 

To enable the rniteti States to fulfill the obligations devolving upcm it in 
conneilion with or growing out of its representation of tlie interests of foreign 
governmens and their nationals, and to extend temporary assistance to other 
governments and tlieir nationals, made necessary by hostilities in Europe and 
elsewhere, by transferring or advancing funds for diplomatic and consular ex- 
penses antl for the care or benefit of citizens or subjects of foreign nations 
there Is appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of ^l.(K)O.0(K), to l>e available during the fiscal year 1915, and 
to be disburseil under the direc-tion ami in the discretion of the Secretary of 
State: PioridtfL That payments made by foreign governments, or their citizens 
or subjects, shall be credlteil to this appropriation and be available for the 
purpose herein spe<'lfied: Pi-orWccf further. That all sums received by the 
United Stiites in final reimbursement of amounts paid by it out of the $1,- 
000.000 herein appropriated shaU be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States as ** miscellaneous receipts." 
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The Secretary of State shall submit to Congress at the next session, or as 
soon thereafter as may be practicable, a report of the amount repaid to the 
United States, with such further information upon the subject as may be 
in his judgment, consistent with the public interest. 

Now, that did authorize the expenditure of money for the increas- 
ing of the diplomatic and consular forces. 

Mr. McNeir. Not the American service, but the international 
service. 

The Chairman. At any rate, you construed it to mean that it 
could only be expended for purposes which were reimbursable? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

The Chairman. By the foreign governments or their nationals? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

The Chairman. Then this expenditure of $219,455.06 was for the 
additional forces employed abroad ? 

Mr. McNeir. Yes ; in our embassies and consulates in order to take 
care of the foreign interests. 

The Chairman. The next item is for telegraph and cable service, 
incoming and outgoing, and the total is $542,3y0.13. Some of that 
has been reimbursed? 

Mr. McNeir. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. To what extent? 

Mr. McNeir. We have collected so far $114,527.13. 

The Chairman. That was used in cases where the department 
was requested to send a message abroad and it has been sent, and 
the person at whose request it was sent has been requested to pay 
for the message? 

Mr. McNeir. Yes. 

The Chairman. And in a great many instances that has been 
very . caref ulhr done? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes ; and it came about frequently in this way : 
There would be one person abroad, and there would be 20 people 
asking about that person. We would send one message or a dozen 
messages abroad making the inquiry, and then when we received 
an answer we would have to make 20 replies here and divide up the 
charges among all the inquirers, which necessarily affected the col- 
lections. 

Mr. McNeir. Of course, the replies here were sent collect, but we 
would apportion the message we sent abroad among the 20 people 
who made the inquiry, which would bring the price down. In con- 
nection with this telegraph service there will be a further and quite 
a large rebate or repay on account of messages that we have sent at 
the request of the foreign governments here. 

The Chairman. That constitutes a part of this item? 

Mr. McNeir. Yes; this includes the entire telegraphic business in 
connection with the war, either for our side or for the other side or 
for individuals, and the individuals have paid to the amount I 
mentioned, but we have not as yet billed anything to the foreign 
governments. We have quite a collection which we are going to bill 
sooner or later. 

The Chairman. And that is included in the total? 

Mr. McNeir. That expenditure is included in the total but neces- 
sarily not in the receipts. 
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The Chairman. The next item in this statement is: 

Additional equipment for department, missions, and consulates, typewriting 
machines, and other furniture and fixtures, $13,591.17. 
Traveling expenses, principally special representatives abroad, $21,968.81. 

Was this for the expenses of our accredited representatives or 
some special representatives? 

Mr. McNeir. No, sir; not the regularly accredited representatives. 
These are special employees sent abroad, and for camp inspections 
in the foreign countries. All that kind of travel which has been 
necessitated by the war and not connected with the regular service. 

Mr. SissoN. What do you mean by a camp inspection on the part 
of the Secretary of State ? 

Mr. McNeir. The foreign Governments ask this Government to 
inspect, say, the Russian camp in Germany, or the interned Russian 
prison camps. 

The Chairman. That grows out of complaints in reference to the 
treatment of prisoners? 

Mr. McNeir. In refererence to the treatment of prisoners or the 
clothing or housing of them, and it is to see that the foreign countries 
are treating the officers and soldiers according to the rules of war. 

The Chairman. How do you pay for that out of this fund ? 

Mr. McNeir. We pay for it out of this fund on the ground that it 
is an expense by the United States on account of the war which is 
reimbursable. The department has held, and I am very sure the 
Comptroller of the Treasury has held, that the million-dollar appro- 
priation was not subject to expenditure except for internationals. 
No one who was employed by the United States Government could be 
paid out of that fund. That is the distinction which the department 
has made. 

Mr. SissoN. And they construe this language to be broad enough 
to enable you to pay this item of expense out of this appropriation ? 

Mr. McNeir. Yes, sir ; all expenses incident to the war. 

Mr. SissoN. I must confess that the language is a little broader 
than I thought it was when we were granting the appropriation, be- 
cause there was but one thing said by Mr. Bryan when he came before 
the committee, and that was to grant relief to people in Europe, and 
it was distinctly understood it was not intended to permit other 
operations of an extensive*character to be carried on there ad libitum. 

Secretary Lansing. Let me call your attention to the fact that it 
says " which may be incurred in the District of Columbia." 

Mr. SissoN. What troubles me is that it says "or elsewhere." 

The Chairman. You can not spend any of this money in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia unless it is specifically so provided ? 

Secretary Lansing. No; I realize that; but that shows that it was 
not all to be spent for Americans abroad. 

Mr. SissoN. It was not intended that this item would cover addi- 
tional clerical force required to take care of the situation as to Amer- 
ican citizens, at least it was never in my mind that this money would 
be expended at the discretion of the Secretary of State, and I do 
not think there is anything in the hearings which would warrant it, 
but the language may be broader than I thought and warrant the 
Secretary in domg it. 
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Th^ Chairman. Local transportation, diplomatic and consular 
officers abroad, $14,487.58. That is an allowance additional to the 
allowance made imder your original appropriation? 

Mr. M cNeir. Local transportation, diplomatic and consular offi- 
cers abroad, does not mean that it was spent by them, but through 
them for the extra employees, not for the regular service. It is ex- 
pended through the diplomatic and consular officers. That is the 
reason that it is put in that way. It is not additional to the regular 
office allowance at all; it is merely an allowance to the extra em- 
ployees. 

The Chairman. $6,901.68 for postage? 

Mr. McNeir. The postage item will possibly include, and I sup- 
pose it does, a good deal of the regular correspondence. Probably 
if we had any way of segregating it we could charge some of that to 
another appropriation, but it is impossible to do that, because you 
can not get any receipts, and it would take up too much time to keep 
track of the letters. Where the appropriation for postage has been 
expended we have said that it was on acount of the war and paid it 
out of the war fund. 

The Chairman. Advertising abroad, $1,761.19. What was that, 
to locate our people abroad ? 

Mr. McNeir. Advertising abroad is for the notices that the various 
governments require as to shipping, blockading, and all things re- 
lating to the war, passport notices, and all kinds of individual and 
obscure notices that are occasioned by the war, not the regular line 
of advertising. 

The Chairman. Stationery and miscellaneous supplies, $10,564.49. 

Mr! McNeir. That, Mr. Chairman, is a very conservative estimate, 
because the department has only charged in that the absolute amount 
that they know went into the war service. I think myself that we 
are really under the estimate and that we probably should have 
charged more. 

The Chairman. Eent in the United States, office for bureau of 
citizenship, New York, $1,213.36. That is the office which you main- 
tain ? 

Mr. McNeir. That is the rent of the passport bureau in New 
York. That is the only rent in this country that is paid out of this 
appropriation. 

The Chairman. Most of the people left from New York ? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. The change in the passports necessitated 
prompt action on the part of those people. The people would go 
there, thinking that they had ample time to get passports, and find 
they did not, but that they could get the passports in New York, 
and that it would save them a good deal of trouble. That was the 
theory. 

The Chairman. Miscellaneous, $42,397.82. You say that your 
balance is $278,000. 

Mr. McNeir. We have on hand $67,635.52 and we have outstanding 
and reimbursable accounts of $278,000. 

The Chairman. More than that; there is over $300,000 uncol- 
lected. 

Mr. McNeir. We do not figure on the uncollected notes. That is 
an unknown quantity, and I might say for the information of the 
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committee that the Department of State does not handle that busi- 
ness. The collection of those notes is entirely a matter with the 
Treasury Department, and whatever information we have given you 
here we have gotten from the Treasury Department. The outstand- 
ing balance, subject to examination and recredit from the accounts, 
isf 278,978. 

The Chairman. For what special purpose do you want the 
$500,000? 

Mr. McNeib. That is an appropriation needed on account of the 
new conditions which have arisen. 

The Chairman. Is this intended now to advance relief to people 
that are citizens, or is it intended to employ persons at places, or 
just for what purpose is it intended? 

Mr. McNeir. There will be, undoubtedly, some few isolated cases 
of relief. That, the department will curtail to the utmost. Wher- 
ever there is relief extended, of course, it will be on the guaranty of 
repayment by notes. The cable charges and the salaries and the 
necessary traveling expenses of the men abroad, the total expendi- 
tures for which we estimate to be $100,000 a quarter. 

The Chairman. Since this extraordinary situation arose have you 
not readjusted your service and received from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs monej'^ to take care of your existing situation? 

Mr. McNeir. I do not understand that we have. 

Secretary Lansing. No. I do not understand just what you mean? 

The Chairman. Have not your estimates been based upon an en- 
tirely different basis for the Diplomatic Service since the outbreak 
of the war? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

The Chairman. And appropriations made to take care of the situ- 
ation? 

Secretary Lansing. Not of the situation abroad. 

The Chairman. Why not? That is where the Diplomatic Service 
works. 

Secretary Lansing. We did not increase the Diplomatic Service or 
the Consular Service sufficiently to take care of the conditions abroad 
at present, because we look on them as extraordinary. 

The Chairman. At the present time you are going to have less ex- 
pense, because you are coming out of Germany with the consuls and 
the ambassador? 

Sencretary Lansing. That is possibly true, but that is only one 
countrv. 

Mr. McNeir. Our expenses in Germany wiU go along practically 
just the same. 

The Chairman. Please give us as fully as possible a statement as 
to the objects for which the $500,000 is requested? 

Mr. McNeir. It is merely an augmentation of the two acts of Con- 
gress. It is for exactly the same purposes, with the possible excep- 
tion that there will not be so much loaned to individuals. 

Mr. SissoN. On what basis is this estimate of $600,000 submitted? 

Mr. McNeir. It is based on the fact that our salaries abroad are 
$27,000 and our cable bills are $65,000. 

Mr. Eagan. $27,000 a month? 

Mr. McNeir. No, sir: $27,000 a quarter. The cable bills are 
$55,000 a quarter. 
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Mr. SissoN. The $27,000 is for extra salaries over and above the 
diplomatic appropriation for the year? 

Mr. McNeir. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Lansing. For example, it is going to cost almost as 
much, quite as much. 

Mr. SissoN. Why? 

Secretary Lansing. Because we have to pay the other Govern- 
ments for taking care of our interests. 

Mr. McNeir. And they will not be as economical as we are com- 
pelled to be. 

Mr. SissoN. I think it would be better to have our Government 
take over all that business and pay all the overhead charges and 
transact the business? 

Mr. McNeir. The idea is to charge the overhead back. 

Mr. SissoN. In the meantime I understand that you propose 
simply to charge the actual bank checks? 

Mr. McNeir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. I do not see any single estimate where you have con- 
templated getting back the money for the services rendered on 
account of these Governments? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. Accounts of that are being kept and they 
will be recovered largely. 

Mr. SissoN. From the governments? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes; practically all of the expense. 

Mr. McNeir. As soon as we can get the accounts finally in shape, 
bills will be presented to the foreign governments for all the clerical 
hire and as much as possible <5f the telegraphic expense and all of 
the expenses that have been incurred on their behalf, but we can 
not do that now. 

Secretary Lansing. Some of them will have balances against us 
for taking care of our interests in Germany, and it will balance up. 

The Chairman. We have taken over the affairs of other govern- 
ments; do we charge them for the service we render? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. You mean outside of the actual expense 
to us? We charge them the expense that we incur by reason of 
having charge of their interests. 

The Chairman. Li Germany we took over the affairs of France 
and England ? 

Secretary Lansing. Great Britain, Belgium, and Russia. 

The Chairman. That necessitated an increase of our force? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes; very materially. 

The Chairman. Is that charged to tl^ose other governments? 

Secretary Lansing. That is charged to those other governments, 
as I understand it. They run separate establishments for each 
government. 

Mr. Eagan. Did you take the employees from those particular 
governments? 

Secretary Lansing. In very few cases; mostly they were Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. SissoN. But you took over the men that you could ? 

Secretary Lansing. We were not allowed to take over many. 

Mr. SissoN. I do not see how a strange gentleman could step in 
and administer those affairs. 
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Secretary Lansing. He could not. That is why we have to get 
more or less expert men, experienced in that sort of thing. The 
trouble has been in finding the men. 

The Chairman. Are the salaries which you have paid due to the 
condition of affairs? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. I believe that we will get back a very 
considerable amount, but we can not make out our accounts now. 

The Chairman. The estimate as it is sumbitted now is in the form 
of the resolution of August 5, 1914, which was just a little broader 
than the first resolution. 

Mr. McNeir. In the form of the $2,500,000 resolution. 

EMBASSY BUILDING AT PETROGRAD, RUSSIA. 

The Chairman. The next item is — 

For the purchase of a site and the erection of a building thereon, or for the 
acquisition of suitable premises in the city of Petrograd, and for such altera- 
tions, repairs, and furnishings of the same as may be .necessary for the use of 
the ambassador to Russia, both as a residence for the ambassador and for the 
office of the embassy, $450,000. 

Secretary Lansing. I realize, gentlemen that is a pretty heavy 
expense. It is right in line with the general policy, that as far as we 
can at certain foreign capitals we should purchase legation or em- 
bassy premises. 

IVfr. SissoN. With the present condition of the Treasury, can not 
that wait a little while? 

Secretary Lansing. I simply want not to waive any right to put 
in such a request. I think that I will just submit a memorandum for 
the record, if you will permit me, without bothering you with dis- 
cussing it this morning. I realize that there is very, little chance of 
getting this appropriation at this session, in view of the large de- 
mands on the Government. 

The Chairman. What is the importance of this matter at this 

time? 

Secretary Lansing. At present the lease on the present embassy 
at Petrograd expires the 17th of March. The property is to be sold. 
That requires the leasing of new buildings over there, which are 
very difficult to obtain in Petrograd, as everybody who has had the 
experience says. Leaseable properties do not exist in Petrograd, and 
it is going to be very difficult for the ambassador to obtain suitable 
quarters at all at any reasonable figure. 

Mr. Cannon. You would have to pay the rent in the meantime, 
even if this appropriation were made? 

Secretary Lansing. Of course; until the 30th of June. It would 
be more or less of a temporary character. 

Mr. Cannon. This proposition is to purchase a site and erect a 
building. That could not be done in a month or two? 

Secretary Lansing. No. 

Mr. Cannon. In the meantime the ambassador would have to look 
around and get a place and pay the rent? 

Secretary Lansing. That is true ; there is no question about that. 

The Chairman. When does this lease expire ? 

Secretary Lansing. The 17th of next March. 
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The Chairman. The 17th of March? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

Mr. SissoN. The ambassador would have to get quarters anyway? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes ; ipiless he extended it for a short time. 

The Chairman. That is the chief reason, the lease is expiring? • 

Secretary Lansing. No ; that is just one of the items. It is very 
difficult to obtain decent quarters at a reasonable figure in Petrograd. 
Everybody says that who has had any experience with conditions 
there. The consequence is that only a man of wealth can afford to 
go there as ambassador. 

Mr. Eagan. What rent are we paying there now, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Lansing. I do not Imow; I have not the figures on the 
rent. It is in the neighborhood of $10,000, so Mr. McNeir says. 

Mr. McNeir. I would not like to be positive about that. 

Mr. SissoN. Please supply that for the record. 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

The Chairman. Is this considered a desirable time to purchase 
property in Petrograd ? I understand that the capital is pretty well 
crowded and that prices are higher than ordinarily? 

Secretary Lansing. I have understood that it was just the opposite, 
that land was low in Petrograd now. 

(The memorandum submitted by Secretary Lansing follows:) 

The American Embassy at Petrograd at present occupies leased and un- 
satisfactory quarters at No. 34 Furstatskaia. The lease expires on March 17, 
1917. The building has already been sold, and the new owner demands im- 
mediate possession. The quarters must, therefore, be given up by the embassy. 
New quarters are at present almost unobtainable, except by outright pur- 
chase, because it is estimated that there are now-^in Petrograd some six or 
seven hundred thousand more people than can be conveniently housed, and rents 
for even the most undesirable quarters are unprecedently high. The Russian 
Government itself in seeking quarters for its newly created department of 
public health, was forced to apply to the Government Of Austria for permission 
to use part of the vacant Austrian Embassy. No new building is being done. 
Adequate leasable quarters practically do not exist, and if they did exist the 
rental would be extravagant and wasteful. 

The certainty of having to give up the present embassy premises on March 
17, raises two very practical questions: The equipment of furniture and the 
voluminous archives and ponderous safes belonging to the embassy must be 
transferred from the present premises and safely and adequately housed. The 
rigorous climate in northern Russia for the greater part of the year makes It 
Imperative that the embassy staff should be adequately housed and protected 
against conditions which are always a serious menace to health, and render 
a substantial, well-located, well-furnished house, provided with modern con- 
veniences essential if the work is to be uninterrupted and performed efficiently. 
The present system of having the staff scattered widely over the vast city is 
inefficient and uneconomical from the point of view of the work and an un- 
necessary hardship upon the members of the embassy. 

Aside from the necessity of having a building in which the embassy work can 
be performed and the property and archives suitably housed, it is of the highest 
importance, especially at the present time, to acquire a building which will not 
only meet the requirements as to business offices but also provide a dignified 
and appropriate residence for the ambassador. It is undignified for a great 
country, with which Russia desires direct and increasingly more cordial rela- 
tions, to rent quarters and to be poorly housed. A comparison of our embassy 
with the embassies of Great Britain, France, and other major countries almost 
Inevitably suggests a comparison between the two countries which Is always 
disadvantageous to the United States. Russia has repeatedly informed the 
United States that she wishes it to play the largest part possible in her eco- 
nomic life and to do as much as possible toward taking the place formerly 
occupied by Germany. The opportunity is a great one, since Russia is very 
similar In physical character to the United States and almost twice as large. 
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Americans In great number are already in Russia, and others are going there. 
A dignified, well-maintained embassy at Petrograd, second to that of no other 
country, would do more than anything except our direct endeavors to bring 
about a closer and more profitable relation between the two countries. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that Russia presents to the United States the 
greatest economic opportunity in the world and that it is almost a virgin field. 
So convinced is the ambassador that the acquisition of a permanent, dignified 
embassy in Petrograd will immeasurably enhance American prestige and the 
efficiency of the embassy that he has expressed his willingness to make a 
journey to Washington for the specific purpose of conferring with conmiittees 
of Congress and presenting the facts in his possession. He feels that the com- 
mercial opportunities in Russia are incalculable and that America is the only 
rival of England in the commerce and affections of the Russian people. 

It so happens that the ambassador has secured a 60 days' option, expiring 
about March 11, for the purchase of property. All agree that the property is a 
great bargain. Ideally suited to the needs of the embassy, the op];x)rtunity un- 
equaled and the location ideal. The building, comprising about 70 rooms, is 
sufficient for a commodious chancery, a home for the ambassador and suites and 
for several secretaries, unmarried, or with families. Substantially constructed 
of stone and brick ; it has a central heating plant, electric lighting throughout, 
and an interior telephone system. The fioors are of hardwood. The lot on 
which the building stands has a frontage of 180 feet, with about equal depth, 
and is on a. central street 100 feet wide, without a tramway. In the next 
block is the Austrian Embassy and the Grand Ducal Palace, and many palatial 
residences are near. The price of the property includes adequate furniture, 
suitable and handsome, and rugs and carpets which could not be duplicated for 
less than $100,000. The building is ready for immediate occupancy, which is 
particularly desirable, in view of the fact that the lease of the present embassy 
quarters expires on March 17. 

Febbuabt 7, 1917. 

The Chairman. Is there any other matter, Mr. Secretary ? 

PBEPARATION OF PROCEEDINGS OF SECOND PAN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 

CONGRESS, FOR SALARIES. 

Secretary Lansing. There is an item, Mr. Chairman, which I am 
just sending to the Secretary of the Treasury. There was an appro- 
priation of $42,000 for the preparation and printing of the report 
of the proceedings and papers of the Second Pan American Scientific 
Congress, inclu(ung salaries, not exceeding $3,300, rent in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, etc. We find from the expenditures for salaries 
which we have already made — ^$2,762 — ^that there is only left a bal- 
ance of $685 for salaries, and we want the power to pay salaries up 
to the amount of $5,000 out of that appropriation. 

The Chairman. Will you have enough to do the printing? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

The Chairman. You want $1,700 additional for salaries? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes; out of this appropriation. We do not 
want any additional appropriation. 

Mr. SissoN. Will you have sufficient funds with which to do the 
printing? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

The Chairman. What is the necessity for paying additional money 
for salaries? What is the situation? 

Secretary Lansing. I have not gone into the details of the ex- 
penditure they have made. It has been done under Dr. Swiggett, 
who was the assistant secretary general of the Pan American Con- 
ference. 

The Chairman. Is that the gentleman who has prepared the 

material ? 
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Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

The Chairman. That estimate has been submitted ? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. I understand it is largely delay in the 
Printing Office that has extended the work over a longer time than 
they anticipated, and they have had to keep their men on while the 
printing was being done. I do not think that this request is necessi- 
tated through any fault of Dr. Swiggett and his force. 



Friday, February 16, 1917. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENTS OF MS. C. S. FEABCE, CASHIEB, AND MB. W. F. 

WABNEB, CHIEF CLEBE. 

treasurer's office. 

The Chairman. "Treasurer's Office: For additional employees 
from March 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, inclusive, at annual rates of 
compensation, as follows: Expert counters, 6, at $900 each, and 7, 
at $720 each ; in all, $13,920." Is this a deficiency ? 

Mr. Pearcb. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How? 

Mr. Pearce. It is the result of the large redemption — ^the redemp- 
tion of money currency. We are a week or 10 days behind in our 
counting and must have this assistance to catch up. 

The Chairman. How long do these employees work a day ? 

Mr. Pearce. From promptly at 9 o'clock until 4.30. 

The Chairman. How long? 

Mr. Pearce. Eight hours. 

Mr. SissoN. That would be seven and one-half hours. 

The Chairman. How long do they work? 

Mr. Pearce. From 9 to 4.30 o'clock. 

The Chairman. How long do they work — that is the question ? 

Mr. Pearce. Mr. Chairman, the women that are counting this 
money begin to change their clothes and wash their hands at 20 
minutes past 4. 

The Chairman. How many hours do they work-:— seven or seven 
and a half hours? 

Mr. Pearce. They have half an hour for lunch. Of course, they 
begin promptly at 9 o'clock and work until 4.30. The clerical force 
works until 5 o'clock and sometimes 5.30 o'clock. It is more often 
5.30 o'clock when I finally lock up the vaults. 

The Chairman. But how long do the people work — seven or seven 
and one-half hours ? 

Mr. Warner. Part of them work seven hours and part of them 
work eight hours. 

The Chairman. What are supposed to be the hours of employment 

there? 

Mr. Warner. From 9 o'clpck until 4.30 o'clock, with half an hour 

for luncheon. 

82312—17 1 
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The Chaihman. That is seven and one-half hours. How many 
counters have you all told ? 

Mr. Warner. About 100. 

Mr. Pearce. a little less than 100. A great many of those are 
incapacitated on account of age and are not more than 50 per cent 
efficient. 

The Chairman. Under normal conditions, how nearly current do 
you keep the work? 

Mr. Pearce. Money that was received to-day would be counted 
the next day under normal conditions, but now money received to- 
day would not be counted before next Wednesday ; we can not get it 
finished. In other words, if the money of the New York banks 
was received to-day we would not be able to pay for it until next 
Wednesday ; we could not reach it. ' 

The Chairman. How long has that condition existed ? 

Mr. Pearce. Since about the 1st of last August. It is getting 
worse. 

The Chairman. If it has been so bad, why have you waited until 
the 1st of March to bring it to our attention? 

Mr. Pearce. In previous years we used to have a let-up, but not 
this year. 

The Chairman. Are you sure that there will not be a let-up ? 

Mr. Pearce. I can not be sure of that ; but we are very much dis- 
appointed on account of the situation. 

The Chairman. This is the worn currency which is sent in and 
new currency is issued in its place ? 

Mr. Pearce. Yes; in like kind. A great many complaints have 
come from all over the United States that they are not able to get 
what they want. We have about four days' work in the vaults now 
uncounted. 

The Chairman. You figure that you need an increase of about 12 
per cent? 

Mr. Pearce. It is only the counting force. Mr. Chairman, there 
are 20 people of other divisions already detailed to the office now, 
and we are unable to catch up. We are destroying about 60,000 or 
75,000 notes daily which should be assorted and washed. We have 
not the force to do that. That is what this force is for, mainly, to 
assort the money and catch up and put it back into circulation. 

The Chairman. Who assorts this money, the counters? 

Mr. Pearce. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Why do they not assort it as they go along? 

Mr. Pearce. It takes about 20 per cent more time tb assort the 
money than to " straight count," as we call it. 

The Chairman. Even so? 

Mr. Pearce. We have labored hard and taken advantage of help 
in all directions. It is just the condition we are in. The only pur- 
pose we have is to catch up. 

Mr. SissoN. Yon say that you have about 100 counters ? 

Mr. Pearce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. And you are behind about a week? 

Mr. Pearce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. If jou were to ask or demand that each employee work 
30 minutes overtime you would have 50 hours additional each day. 
If you get the six people and work them 7 hours — what you say you 
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work them now — it would only be 42 hours. In other words, six 
extra for 7 hours would be 42 hours, and 100 people at 30 minutes 
each would be 50 hours, which would give you 8 hours to spare, and 
you would not have to ask Congress for this additional money, 

Mr. Pearce. We have tried that. They simply can not stand the 
overwork; they will get sick. 

Mr. Vare. Have you recommended any reduction of the force on 
account of inefficiency? 

Mr. Pearce. The reports have been made to the Secretary. 

Mr, SissoN. How many were reported the last time ? 

Mr. Pearce. I can not answer that question. 

Mr. Warner. We reported quite a number — 12 or 15. 

Mr. SissoN. When you were before the subcommittee on the legis- 
lative bill, Mr. Byrns asked you about the condition of efficiency, 
did you so report to him ? 

Mr. Pearce. We reported to the Secretary of the Treasury ; yes, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. I know; but when here, Mr. Byrns asked the repre- 
sentatives of each department if the employees were up to a reason- 
able standard of efficiency ? 

Mr. Pearce. No, sir; not in our department. We only specify the 
number in each grade. 

Mr. SissoN. Is the situation in your office so bad that if you should 
request the employees to work 30 minutes additional time your force 
would be rebellious? 

Mr. Pearce. We have 20 people detailed from other offices. 

Mr. SissoN. That does not answer the question. You are now a 
week behind? 

Mr. Pearce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. If you should let the 100 people work 30 minutes ad- 
ditional that would give yoii eight hours more time than you are ask- 
ing for now, 

Mr. Pearce. That would not provide for the 20 additional that we 
have there. 

Mr. SissoN. Then, let the 20 additional work 30 minutes ? 

Mr. Pearce. That would keep the clerical force another hour. 

Mr. SissoN. It would keep the clerical force only 30 minutes ? 

Mr. Pearce. It would keep them an hour after the counters had 
finished — fully one hour — ^to close up their business. The increase 
is 135 per cent over what it was a year ago. 

Mr. SissoN. In an emergency of this kind, when the country is 
pressed, is it possible that the esprit de corps of one branch of the 
service is so bad in the department that they are imwilling to work 
30 minutes eirtra time? 

Mr. Warner. I do not think so. 

Mr. Pearce. I do not think you understood me. I did not mean 
to say that they would rebel, I said that it would break them down ; 
they could not stand it. As I said, we are losing from 50,000 to 
75,000 pieces of money every day that should be assorted and put 
back into circulation for the lack of force to assort them. In my 25 
years of service in the department I have never seen anything like 
the present condition. 

Mr. SissoN. Do you not think that if you stay a little behind they 
will quit sending in a great deal of money that perhaps should not be 
redeemed ? 
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Mr. Pearce. That is true. We send the money back and tell them 
that they must assort it. 

Mr. SissoN. We have the statement from the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing that as an advertising scheme certain banks and busi- 
ness houses m Boston have employed the method of giving out new 
money in exchange? 

Mr. Pearce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. And that they send back great quantities of money 
practically as good as new ; and they showed us some bills which had 
been sent back which you could hardly tell had been used. If we 
encouraged too much of that, why, no man will want a bill that has 
been used more than once. 

Mr. Cannon. Who pays the expense of sending the money back? 

Mr. Pearce. The banks pay the transportation charges. 

Mr. Cannon. That, perhaps, explains why we have such dirty 
currenCT a thousand miles away from Washington? 

Mr. Pearce. I presume that is because of its extensive use. Ninety 
per cent of the currency is in small bills. I think one of the causes 
of our heavy redemptions is on account of the cheapness with which 
money can be sent in. It is now sent in by registered mail and re- 
turned by registered mail, and the insurance cost is much less than 
the express charges would be. 

Mr. Cannon. Is the cost the same from Baltimore as it is from St. 
Louis? 

Mr. Pearce. No, sir. It costs 5 cents a thousand from Baltimore 
to Washington and between here and St. Louis it is about 8 cents a 
thousand, msured. When you put the postage on it is very cheap. 
That is one theory about tiie heavy redemptions, the ease with which 
they can have the money exchanged. 

RECOINAGE OP MINOR COINS. 

The Chairman. The next item is "Recoinage of minor coins,'^ 
$7,500. 

Mr. Pearce. That is for worn coins. 

The Chairman. What is the necessity? 

Mr. Pearce. The accumulation of coins in the cash balance, which 
we are not able to use. It costs money to recoin it. 

The Chairman. You may have an accumulation, but what is the 
necessity for recoining it any more rapidly than you are doing? 

Mr. Pearce. It is a dead balance, not'fit for use. 

The Chairman. What is the necessity ? 

Mr. Pearce. The demand for minor coins. This is for the trans- 
portation charge between the various Government subtreasuries and 
the mints and the cost of recoining this bullion into new coin. 

The Chairman. How much have you on hand ? 

Mr. Pearce. Here is the Treasurer's letter on that subject : 

The appropriation tq reimburse the Treasury for the loss on the recolnage of 
uncurrent minor coins for the current fiscal year was $10,000. Of this amount, 
$8,499.68 has been required to reimburse the Treasurer of the United States for 
the loss on the recolnage of $167,552.43 in minor coins at the mint in Phila- 
delphia. This leaves a balance of $1,500.22 in the appropriation. 

At this date there is reported in the cash of the Treasury about $117,000 in 
nncurrent minor coins, and they are daily being received at the several sub- 
treasuries for redemption, and will probably reach $250,000 before May 1. 
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It is therefore recommended that a deficiency appropriation of $7,500 be 
asked for, to cover the loss on the recoinage of uncurrent minor coins, during 
the current fiscal year, 1917. 

The Chairman. What coins are these, the dimes, quarters, and 
halves? 

Mr. Pearce. No, sir ; the cents and nickels. 

The Chairman. What amount do you normally carry of this 
uncurrent coin ? 

Mr. Pearce. This year it is impossible to give any estimate. 

The Chairman. But what is the normal amount? 

Mr. Pearce. Here in the Treasury in Washington ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars in minor coin would be considered an ample supply, 
but the demand this past year has been so heavy that we have had to 
shift it first to one Subtreasury and then to another, and it is so 
unusual it is impossible to make an estimate. 

The Chairman. But what have you normally carried of this 
uncurrent coin without having it recoined ? You have always had 
a considerable sum on hand awaiting recoinage. 

Mr. Pearce. Just as soon as it reaches a point 

The Chairman (interposing). But what has beeii about the normal 
amount ? 

Mr. Pearce. I could not answer that for all the subtreasuries. 
I could only speak for Washington. 

The Chairman. But the report of the Treasurer has shown from 
year to year the amount of uncurrent coin on hand awaiting recoin- 
age. How much has that been? 

Mr. Pearce. He says here, " There are $117,000 on hand — 

The Chairman (interposing). But what has been the normal 
amount? You do not know that? 

Mr. Pearce. No ; I am not prepared to answer that question. 
I did not know I was going to be called upon for that information. 

The Chairman. Then find out from the Treasurer what has been 
the normal amount of this uncurrent minor coin which has been 
carried along and recoined from time to time. 

Mr. Pearce. I will have that prepared and sent up to you this 
afternoon. 

Febbuary 19, 1917. 

Chairman of Committee on Appropriations, 

House of Representatives. 

Sir : In compliance with your oral request as to the recoinage of minor coins 
during previous years; that is, the normal amount on hand, attention is in- 
vited to the following tables: 
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Recoinage of minor coins. 



Fiscal year. 



1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 



Amount re- 
coined to 
date. 



1187,193.50 
131,926.50 
134,284.00 
142,008.04 



Loss. 



16,861.84 
9,186.49 
8,170.36 
7,413.54 



Fiscal year. 



1915 
1916 
1917 



Amount re- 
coined to 
date. 



1279,872.71 
220,936.00 
167,552.43 



Loss. 



S14,914.24 
9,999.37 
8,499.68 
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Appropriation for recoinage of minor coins. 



Fiscal year. 



1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 



Regular ap 


Beflciency 


TTspd 


propriation. 


asked for. 




115,000 


' None. 


$6,861.84 


10,000 


None. 


9,186.49 


7,600 


15,000 


8,170.36 


7,500 


None. 


7,413.54 


10,000 


5,000 


14,914.24 


10,000 


None. 


9,999.37 


10,000 


7,500 


8,449.68 



Not used. 



98, 138. 15 

813.51 

4,329.64 

86.46 

85.76 

.63 



Respectfully, 



John Bubke, Treasurer, 



The Chairman. Has this demand for the recoinage of this minor 
coin been affected in anywise by the fact we are adopting new de- 
signs and there is a desire to recoin these old coins into the new 
design? 

Mr. Pearce. No, sir; I think not, for the reason that what goes 
into uncurrent is always smooth or worn coin. As long as it is fit 
to circulate we do not put it into the uncurrent. 

Mr. SissoN. Do you recall about the appropriation for the re- 
coining subsidiary coin? 

Mr. Pearce. I do not remember about that. Mr. von Engelken, 
the Director of the Mint, was figuring on that. 

Mr. SissoN. I think that was due to some extent by these new de- 
signs for the new quarter and new dime which they got up. 

Mr. Pearce. Mr. Sisson, I do not know how to answer that ques- 
tion. It has been so unusual that it surprised us all. In ordinary 
bank times if they were to ask for $500 in dimes we would think 
that was a big shipment. Now they will ask for $5,000. 

Mr. SissoN. The moving-picture shows may account for some of it. 

Mr. Pearce. Maybe ; I do not know. But it is a fact that we have 
not been able to keep the city of Pittsburgh supplied this year, and 
they now ask for five and ten thousand dollars at a crack in nickels, 
pennies, and dimes. Not $5,000 in pennies, but in nickels and dimes 
and quarters. Those are the three coins that are demanded now. 

Mr. SissoN. It must be due to the enormous growth in the moving- 

Eicture business or slot-machine business or something of that sort, 
ecause there seems to be a universal complaint about the subsidiary 
coin, which is the nickel and quarter and dime. 

Mr. Pearce. But going into the South, what do Florida and Texas 
use it for? We have sent thousands and thousands of dollars in 
nickels down there, and it does not seem to come back. 



Friday, February 16, 1917. 

STATEMENT OF HE. F. F. WESTON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF PBINT- 

INO AND STATIONEEY. 

contingent expenses. 



STATIONEBT. 



The Chairman. For stationery for the Treasury Department and 
its several bureau and offices, your are asking for $32,000. 
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Mr. Weston. Yes, sir. This deficiency is due entirely to the in- 
creased cost of the stationery articles furnished the Treasury offices. 
There is a slight increase in the quantity used over a year ago, but 
not enough to make a deficiency. 

The Chairman. Well, show us. 

Mr. Weston. I have here a liist of the increased cost of articles in 
1917 over 1916, which begins with waste-paper baskets, 40 per cent; 
stenographers' notebooks, 60 per cent; rubber bands, 10 per cent; 
loose-leai binding devices, 10 per cent; index guide cards, 25 per 
cent; index cards, 25 per cent; board clips, 10 per cent; paper fasten- 
ing clips, 100 per cent, rubber erasers, 10 per cent; steel erasers, 20 
per cent; folders, 50 per cent; adhesive files, 10 per cent, letter files, 
83 per cent ; ink, writing fiuid, 200 per cent ; ink stands, 33 per cent ; 
mucilage, 33 per cent ; penholders, 10 per cent ; pencils, 10 per cent ; 
computing-machine paper, 50 per cent; billing-machine paper, 50 
per cent; blotting paper, 50 per cent; carbon paper, 50 per cent; 
impression paper, 100 per cent; manifolding and typewriting paper, 
40 per cent; onion-skm paper, 10 per cent; whapping paper, 100 
per cent; writing paper, 50 per cent; stamp pads, 25 per cent; paper 
perforators, 10 per cent ; paste, 25 per cent ; pins, 50 per cent ; type- 
writter ribbons, 20 per cent ; staples and eyelets, 25 per cent ; binder 
straps, 10 per cent; shears, 10 per cent — and it is really more than 
that, because we had to go outside of the existing contract and buy 
in the open market and the increase was about 40 per cent. 

Mr. SissoN. Is that a mere rough estimate ? 

Mr. Weston. No, sir ; these are actual figures. Tape, old fashioned 
red tape, 50 per cent; twine, 50 per cent; sealing wax, 100 per cent. 

The Chairman. What is the average increase? 

Mr. Weston. The average increase is about 33^ per cent. 

The Chairman. Are those the prices obtained through the General 
Supply Committee? • 

Mr. Weston. Yes, sir; under the general supply contracts — ^where 
they have contracts. A number of items failed to get on the contract 
list this year because bidders would not submit reasonable bids. We 
have had to buy some items outside. 

The Chairman. And this increase you say is practically entirely 
due to the increased cost of the supplies you have to obtain ? 

Mr. Weston. Yes, sir. If we purchase the same quantity of the 
same articles that we issued a year ago, the increase figures $32,600. 

Mr. SissoN. In other words, the greatest items of increased cost 
have not been those that you have the maximum consumption of, 
because you have some items that have increased 50 per cent and 
100 per cent, and yet the average is about 33 per cent? 

Mr. Weston. Yes, sir; the average as near as we can get at it is 
33^ per cent. 

Mr. SissoN. You might wisely select those things where you have 
the smallest increase. 

1^. Weston. We figured this on the actual quantity we purchased. 

Mr. SissoN. I mean, when you go to make requisition for this 
stuff, if you had adopted a method of using a different paper, for 
instance, or a substitute for a higher grade of paper, but still getting 
a paper practically as good, but not quite as suitable to the em- 
ployees ? 
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Mr. Weston. We have made substitutes wherever possible and 
have gotten ourselves into disrepute somewhat by urging lower 
priced goods. 

Mr. Vare. In computing your figure of $32,000 did you make your 
estimate based upon the total amount you had bought? 

Mr. Weston. No, sir; we made the estimate on the quantity used 
last year of the specific items and figured on that. 

Mr. Vare. On the quantities actually used ? 

Mr. Weston. Yes, sir ; a year ago. 

Mr. Vare. That was my question. 

Mr. Eagan. That is, you did not arrive at your percentage by just 
adding these figures here together ? 

Mr. Weston. No, sir. We need this deficiency very much, Mr. 
Chairman, and I do not see how we can get along with even a few 
dollars less. 

Friday, February 16, 1917. 
STATEMENT OF HE. JAMES L. WILMETH, CHIEF CLERK. 

MOTOB TRUCKS. 

The Chairman. For purchase, exchange, maintenance, and repair 
of motor trucks; purchase, exchange, and maintenance of horses, 
including shoeing, etc., $5,000. 

Mr. "mLMETH. We want $5,000, Mr. Chairman, to put in some new 
motor-truck equipment. 

The Chairman. Where? 

Mr. WiLMETH. For the Treasury Department. We now have 
three trucks. 

The Chairman. What doing? 

Mr. Wilmeth. Hauling freight, mail, money, ice, furniture, sup- 
plies, and other miscellaneous things. 

The Chairman. What is the matter with them? 

Mr. Wilmeth. They are worn out. 

The Chairman. When did they wear out? 

Mr. Wilmeth. They have been wearing out for the last four 
years, and they have got to the point • 

The Chairman (interposing). Why did you not ask for this in 
your regular estimate? 

Mr. Wilmeth. We haVe submitted some increase in our esti- 
mates this year. 

The Chairman. And they gave you an increase, did they not ? 

Mr. Wilmeth. But that would only be sufficient to buy one small 
truck. We have repaired so much on these old trucks this year that 
we are right now in a deficiency, so far as our allotment is concerned, 
of the regular appropriation of $2,500. 

The Chairman. How long have you had these fine trucks you 
want to give away ? 

Mr. Wilmeth. We have not any we want to give away. 

The Chairman. You want to buy new ones? 

Mr. Wilmeth. Of course, we will trade them in. 
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The Chairman. How long have you had the ones you want to 
trade in? 

Mr. WHiMETH. None of them is less than four years old. 

The Chairman. A four-year-old truck ought to be a good truck 
if you have taken care of it properly. 

Mr. WiLMETH. We have taken care of them, but they have seen 
pretty hard service. 

The Chairman. Not around Washington. 

Mr. WiiiMETH. Yes. 

The Chairman. Then you have not careful drivers. 

Mr. Vare. Did I unwderstand you to say a four-year-old truck 
ought to give good service? You are not serious about that? 

The Chairman. Yes; here in Washington. 

Mr. WiLMETH. Not with the service we give them. 

The Chairman. When did these trucks get so dilapidated that you 
had to put in a deficiency estimate ? 

Mr. WiiiMETH. They are so bad right now we can scarcely get the 
mail to the department. They have broken down three or four 
times within the last 10 days. They are simply on their last legs. 

The Chairman. When did that happen ? 

Mr. WiLMETH. It is just the ordinary wear and tear incident to 
hard usage. 

Mr. SissoN. What did these trucks cost? 

Mr. WiLMETH. Different prices 

Mr. SissoN (interposing). I mean the ones you have now. What 
did they cost ? 

Mr. WiLMETH. The best one, I think, cost $2,500 or $2,600— that is 
a 3-ton truck. 

Mr. SissoN. How much do you expect to carry at a load ? 

Mr. WiLMETH. Not more than 3 tons, depending, of course, on 
the size of the truck. 

Mr. Vare. What make is it? 

Mr. WiLMETH. It is a White 3-ton truck. We have two Whites 
and one Hupmobile. 

The Chairman. The White truck is a very good truck. 

Mr. WiLMETH. Yes ; they are splendid trucks. 

The Chairman. They ought to last more than four years. 

Mr. SissoN. If kept in a reasonable condition of repair. Of course 
there have been some improvements made on those trucks since that 
time. 

Mr. WiLMETH. A truck of four years ago is not considered an up- 
to-date truck to-day. 

Mr. SissoN. Of course there has been a great deal of improvement 
made in trucks since then. 

The Chairman. Of course it is not the latest model, but we do not 
have to have the latest model for the service here. 

Mr. SissoN. And so far as the use of it is concerned, if you have 
taken reasonable care of it and have kept it in reasonable repair and 
kept rubber tires on it 

Mr. WiLMETH (interposing). Yes; we have done that. 

Mr. SissoN. Then, four years is not an extremely long life for 
such a truck. 
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Mr. WiLMETH. Mr. Sisson, these trucks of ours see hard service. 
We make our own ice and deliver it ; and, speaking of the upkeep of 
these trucks, there is a man who spends his evenings repairing and 
working on them every evening. Our chauffeurs are not of a high 
grade. 

The Chairman. Why do you not employ good men ? 

Mr. WiLMETH. I do employ the best I can get for $660 a year, 
which is all the salary we can give them under existing appropria- 
tions. 

The Chairman. How many trucks do you want to buy? 

Mr. WiLMETH. Three trucks. 

The Chairman. You have three now ? 

Mr. WiLMETH. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you have authority to buy two new ones in 
the legislative bill ? 

Mr. WiLMETH. No; we will not have enough money to buy two 
new ones. Out of the extra amount that is in that bill we want to 
buy a small knockabout truck. 

The Chairman. What do mean by a knockabout truck ? 

Mr. WiLMETH. Say a Ford or something like that which would 
not be as heavy as these 1,500-pound or 3-ton trucks, and can get 
about quicker and deliver ice and small packages and articles quicker. 
We haul ice every morning around to the various buildings and 
also use the trucks in delivering the freight that is received and 
everything of that kind. We do a great deal of work of that kind 
and then also we haul all the money to and from the depot. We 
have sometimes two or three tons of coin to haul at a load, and also 
canceled currency. 

The Chairman. How do you get that here ? 

Mr. WiLMETH. It comes in here to Washington by mail and ex- 
press, and in some instances it would come from the mints. Old, 
worn-out currency comes in here in extremely large amounts every 
day. 

Mr. Vare. Have you discontinued the use of horses entirely? 

Mr. WiLMETH. We have, except for the Secretary's carriage. Well, 
not entirely; on pay days we use a little wagon lor conveying men 
and money. 

Mr. Vare. But I mean for all practical purposes you have dis- 
carded them ? 

Mr. WiLMETH. Yes, sir; I hope, gentlemen, you can give us this 
money. We certainly need it. 

The Chairman. You maintain horses out of this appropriation 
also? 

Mr. WiLMETH. Yes, sir ; for the Secretary. 

The Chairman. How many horses have you ? 

Mr. Wilmbth. Seven horses. 

The Chairman. Will they not pull trucks? 

Mr. Wilmbth. No, sir ; not fast enough for this day and time. 

The Chairman. Thej are driving horswBs, are they? 

Mr. Wilmbth. Carnage horses ; yes, sir. 
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Friday, February 16, 1917. 

INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 

STATEMENT OE MS. E. B. DASEIAM, CHI^E DIVISION OE FITBLIO 

MONEYS. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES SHIPMENT OF CURRENCY. 

The Chairman. For contingent expenses you are asking $75,000 
and you had an appropriation of $115,000. What is the necessity for 
this, Mr. Daskam ? 

Mr. Daskam. That grows out of the change in the postal laws, 
as you know. We used to send by frank, with registration stamps, 
4-pound packages. Now we can not send anything except under the 
regular postage rates, which increases the amount wonderfully. 

The CThairman. You used to send what — currency ? 

Mr. Daskam. Yes. 

The Chairman. How do you send it now ? 

Mr. Daskam. We are still sending it in that way, but we have to 
pay full currency rates now. 

The Chairman. You are paying the postage rate on it now, are 
you? 

Mr. Daskam. Yes. Before, we used to send 4,000 notes in a pack- 
age, franked, with a registration stamp of 10 cents. 

The Chairman. Why did you stop that? 

Mr. Daskam. On account of the change in the postal laws. 

The Chairman. When was that? 

Mr. Daskam. In May, I think it was. 

The Chairman. If you continued to send by frank, you would 
not need this, would you? 

Mr. Daskam. No. We only wanted $115,000 on the start, but this 
change makes it necessary for us to have $190,000. 

The Chairman. What is the provision to which you refer? 

Mr. Daskam. It is based upon section 11 of the act of May 18, 
1916. 

The Chairman. Why do you not send it in 4-pound packages; 
would not that do? 

Mr. Daskam. The post office won't take it in that way. They hold 
us up. 

The CJHAiRMAN. Why ? 

Mr. Daskam. They demand full first-class mail rates. We did 
change the packages and halved them and sent 2,000 notes in a pack- 
age, but they would not have that. We have been trying to get the 
post-office people to change it. 

Mr. SissoN. Back in 1915 you had $185,000 appropriation? 

Mr. Daskam. Yes. 

Mr. SissoN. Then you had a deficiency of $20,000. Then in 1916 
you had $185,000 and in 1914 you had an appropriation of $150,000 
and a deficiency of $115,000. 

Mr. Daskam. Yes. 

Mr. SissoN. How do you account for this change in the postal 
laws making any difference in the amount of the appropriation ? 
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Mr. Daskam. It used to cost nothing but the 10-cent stamp for 
registration. 

Mr. SissoN. But heretofore the appropriation has been about the 
same thing that you are now asking for a deficiency of $75,000, 
making a total of $190,000. 

Mr. Daskam. But we reduced that appropriation to $115,000. 

Mr. SissoN. Why? 

Mr. Daskam. Because we would not need it, and we thought we 
were saving $60,000. ^ 

Mr. SxssoN. Why did you have an idea you could save $76,000? 

Mr. Daskam. Because we did not have to pay anything. 

Mr. SissoN. Every year prior to that time you have had to pay 
about that amount? 

Mr. Daskam. Yes. 

Mr. SissoN. What change caused you to feel you were going to be 
able to save $75,000 or $100,000? 

Mr. Daskam. I do not know what you mean. We did change- it 
from $185,000 to $115,000. 

Mr. SissoN. Here is what I have in mind: In 1913 you had 
$150,000 and a deficiency of $35,000, making a total of $185,000. 
In 1914 you had $150,000 and a deficiency of $115,000, making 
$265,000. In every year it has run just about $190,000 or $200,000. 

Mr. Daskam. About $185,000. 

Mr. SissoN. I do not see how this postal law made any difference 
in the business at all. 

Mr. Daskam. The postal law was in relation to the transportation 
of currency only. 

Mr. SissoN. Did vou think by reason of some change you would 
save the $75,000? 

Mr. Daskam. We thought we would save about $60,000. 

Mr. SissoN. Then there was no change, in fact? 

Mr. Daskam. No ; not since the $115,000. 

Mr. SissoN. Then there is no change on the charge item because 
your deficiency would indicate it is costing you about as much as 
heretofore. 

Mr. Daskam. This change was caused by the change in the postal 
laws. 

Mr. Vare. The estimate for 1917 was $150,000 and we allowed 
$115,000. 

Mr. Daskam. And then we asked you to change the estimate to 
$185,000. 

Saturday, February 17, 1917. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

STATEMENTS OF MB. BTRON B. NEWTON, ASSISTANT SEOBE- 
TABY, AND MB. JAMES A. WETMOBE, EXECUTIVE OEFICEB, 
SUPEBVISINO ABCHITECT'S OFFICE. 

MOUNT CLEMENS, MICH., POST OFFICE — PAYMENT TO F. N. VANNATER. 

The Chairman. The first item under " Public Buildings " is — 

Mount Clemens, Mich., post office : Authority is granted to pay Frank N. Van- 
nater tlie sum of $4.50 out of any moneys heretofore appropriated and remaining 
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unexpended on the books of the Treasury Department for the construction of the 
post office building at Mount Clemens, Mich., the same representing an expense 
incurred by him prior to the abrogation of his contract by the Government. 
What is that? 

Mr. Wetmoke. This is a small contract, I think around $200 that 
was left to this man to make some repairs to the post-office building 
at Mount Clemens, Mich. Before he could commence the work he 
incurred some expense, and then we found it necessary to revoke his 
contract. 

The Chairman. What did he do? 

Mr. Wbtmore. He went to Detroit and bought some special hard- 
ware for the job and paid the expressage to Mount Clemens. 

The Chairman. Have we not had this item before? 

Mr. Wetmore. Yes, sir; last year. 

The Chairman. What happened to it? 

Mr. Wetmore. It was not allowed. I do not know why. The con- 
tractor was in no way to blame. We found it was not necessary. He 
bought some special .hardware and paid the expressage to Mount 
Clemens. The dealers took the hardware off his hands, but the ex- 
pressage and the expense of the trip to Detroit were a loss to him. 

NEW HA\T5N, CONN., POST OFFICE. 
(See p. 63.) 

The Chairman. The next item is " New Haven, Conn., post office " ? 

Mr. Wetmore. We are asking for $300,000 or so much thereof as 
may be derived from the sale of the old building. The limit of cost 
for a new building was increased by legislation by such sum as may 
be derived from the sale of the old building, not exceeding $400,000. 
We have not sold the building, but it is advertised for public sale on 
the 26th of this month. It was offered for sale^under sealed bids some 
weeks ago, when the highest bid received was $377,000 in round num- 
bers. 'Hie department did not close on the offer because we had in- 
formation that the property would probably bring more, and there- 
fore all the bids were rejected. Since then the hi^estl bidder has 
offered to renew his bid of $377,000. We have had another offer, ac- 
companied by a certified check, of $385,000 and subsequently another 
offer of $400,000. 

The Chairman. How much are you going to spend on the build- 
ing? 

Mr. Wetmore. Somewhere around $385,000 of the increased limit. 

The Chairman. But how much? 

Mr. Wetmore. About $385,000. 

Mr. Vare. How do you figure this to be a deficiency ? 

Mr. Wetmore. It is a deficiency appropriation because we have 
had some of the money up to this amount, and we will need this 
amount between. now and the next session of Congress. 

The Chairman. How much, under your present plans, will be re- 
quired ? 

Mr. Wetmore. I can not say just in dollars and cents, but we have 
got the building itself built, and a contract has been let for the in- 
terior finish, which does not include everything to complete the build- 
inc, and we can not tell how much we can do until we know what the 
ola building will sell for, but we know it will sell for over $285,000. 
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The Chairman. What do you intend to do — wait until you will 
see what you will get and then spend it all ? 

Mr. Wetmore. Practically all of it will be spent. 

The Chairman. Why? Why don't you make your plans and then 
go ahead ? 

Mr. Wetmore. We can not make plans on which to let the con- 
tract until we know how much money we will have. ^ 

The Chairman. You can prepare your plans and tell how much 
is going to be required. 

Mr. Vare. I can not understand why this would not be in the pub- 
lic buildings bill. 

Mr. Wetmore. The limit of cost has been authorized up to this 
extent. We have had $100,000 of the increase in limit, and we are 
asking for $300,000 more, or so much as may be derived from the sale 
of the old property. 

The Chairman. But we want to know how touch you intend to 
spend. 

Mr. Wetmore. We intend to spend substantially all we can get 
out of the sale of the building, probably $375,000 or $385,000 of the 
increased limit. 

The Chairman. That is not the proper way to do it. I thought 
you were following a procedure now by which you figured how much 
you ought to have regardless of how much you got, and saved the 
balance. 

Mr. Wetmore. We are saving a lot of money. 

The Chairman. Not in this way. You will not save a lot of 
money if yoti are going to wait until you find out how much money 
you liave and then plan to spend it all. 

Mr. Wetmore. It is simply a Question of whether or not we wait 
until the 26th of this month and then plan something to do next year. 
The building will be completed, if tnis is allowed, within the next 
12 or 14 months. 

The Chairman. What is this for — decorating? 

Mr. Wetmore. This is for the interior finish of the building. I 
ask to be allowed to submit the following statement : 

TAMPA BAY, FLA. — QUABANTINB STATION. 

The Chairman. Tampa Bay, Fla., quarantine station: For re- 
moval of old ballast dock at the IJnitea States quarantine station, 
Tampa Bay, Fla., $416. 

Mr. Wetmore. This is an item of $416 for removing an old ballast 
wharf which is in the way of navigation in getting up to the quaran- 
tine property. 

The CfnAiRMAN. What are they going to do without that dock? 

Mr. Wetmore. This is an old submerged dock, which is in the way 
of navigation. 

The Chairman. How did they get a new one ? 

"Mr. Wetmore. The Tampa Bay Pilots' Association wrote a letter 
to the department, under dute of August 1, 1916, saying: 

Several days ago our pilots docked the Spanish steamship Adolpho and the 
Spanish steampship Inez at the new quarantine-station wharf, and in doing so 
eame very near getting into serious trouble due to the presence of the old ballast 
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dock. This old ballast dock I9 very much in the way, and we consider It a 
great obstruction in docking ships at the new quarantine wharf, and would 
therefore appreciate it very much if you would have the same removed. Until 
such time we will be compelled to anchor steamers in the stream, as we con- 
sider it a great risk to put them to the dock until this obstruction has been 
removed. 

You, of course, realize that the ships anchoring in the stream will greatly 
inconvenience both the ships and the quarantine officers stationed here. 

Our inspector tells us that : 

The old dock contains approximately 106 piles, including the old dolphins. 
All the materials are in a very decayed condition. There is nothing worth 
saving. 

The most practical way to remove this old dock is to remove the super- 
structure and then dynamite the piles off close to the river bed. Haul the piles 
ashore and dispose of them as may best seem fit. 

In view of this I have secured proposals for removing the old dock. The 
amount of the lower proposal is very reasonable, averaging $4 per pile for 
removing and destroying same. Water depth at old dock is approximately 20 
feet, and the tide runs very strong. 

We have got bids, and the lowest bidder has agreed to stand by his 
bid during this session of Congress. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.^POST OFFICE. 

(See p. 61.) 

Mr. Vare. l^Tiile you are on this proposition, if it is proper to get 
a bid for the removal of that dock, why is it not proper to get a com- 
pleted bid for finishing the post office at New Haven, Conn. ? 

Mr. Wetmore. We can not make complete designs on which to 
take bids unless we know approximately what amount we will have 
to expend. If it is $200,000 there will be one set of plans, and if we 
have $300,000 another set of plans. 

The Chairman. But you Imow what you want to do. 

Mr. Wetmore. We know what we want to do. 

The Chahiman. And you ought to find out what it is going to 
cost you. 

Mr. Wetmore. This is for finishing the interior work. 

The Chairman. Even so, what is the difference between, interior 
work and exterior work? What is it you want to find out — ^the 
amount of gold leaf you are going to use and the number of cupids 
on the ceiling? You ought to have here the plan you want to 
follow. 

Mr. Wetmore. We cut out the cupids, and we are waiting to see 
how much money we get to see how much more work can be au- 
thorized. 

The Chairman. Is this purely decorative? 

Mr. Wetmore. No; it is just the interior finishing of the building. 

Mr. Wetmore. The contracts have not all been let. 

The Chairman. Have you not decided just what you are going 
to do in the interior of that building? 

Mr. Wetmore. Not entirely; and we can not until we know how 
much money we can spend. 

The Chairman. You can decide what ought to be done. 

Mr. Wetmore. We have decided and have contracts let, I believe, 
up to this increased limit of cost, up to $250,000. 
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The Chairman. Tell me some of the things you could not decide^ 



whether you wanted marble wainscoting if you had the money and 
just plastered walls if you had not the money? 

Mr. Wetmore. I can not answer you about this particular build- 
ing, just what is involved here, because we are not drawing the 
plans. The plans are drawn by the Tarnsey architect on this build- 
ing; but I presume there is of record in the office what is con- 
templated to be used if they get the full amount of $400^0 or as 
much as they can use, and I ask permission to submit this statement : 

Total contract liabiUties to date $1, 448, 456 

Necessary additional items to complete the building for occupancy 
as follows: 

Lighting fixtures, special $3, 000 

Lighting fixtures, standard 8,000 

Furniture lighting, post-office workroom 2, 500 

Shelving of vaults, etc ^__ 7, 500 

Partition in post-office workroom, etc 1, 150 

Lamp standards at entrances 875 

Grading, sodding, seeding, and planting of grounds 1, 000 

24, 025 

1, 472, 481 
Miscellaneous and contingencies, only a small part of which may 
be necessary 26, 019 

1, 498, 500 

The foregoing, exclusive of the item for miscellaneous and contingencies, 
shows that the balance necessary to complete the building is $172,481. 

The Chairman. It is not expected simply because a limit is fixed 
on a building that you are going to wait and make your plans so you 
will spend every penny of it. The theory is you will decide what 
ought to be done and then get bids on that. But under this plan you 
are going to wait until you see how much money you have got to 
spend. 

Mr. Wetmore. We can not complete the plans until we know that. 

The Chairman. And then you are going to make sure you spend 
every dollar you can get ? 

Mr. Newton. We are not proceeding on that policy, by any means, 
Mr. Chairman. We are doing the other thing. 

The Chairman. You are here. 

Mr. Newton. As I understand it, this being an outside architect's 
job 

The Chairman (interposing). That is all the more reason why 
we ought to curtail it. 

Mr. Newton. It is necessary to .have sufficient money to go on with 
the completion of the interior work. Now, just why there is not a 
definite estimate as to the work I do not know. 

The Chairman. Because this man gets a commission on all that 
is spent, and he prepares plans so as to spend every dollar that is 
available. That is a fact, is it not? 

Mr. Wetmore. This is a monumental building and a very fine 
building. 

The Chairman. The next item is Woodstock, 111. 

Mr. Wetmore (interposing). Mr. Chairman, just one word more 
in reference to New Haven. We have contracts let subject to appro- 
priations in excess of the $100,000 which you gave us oh account of 
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this limit of cost. They submitted their estimates on the basis of 
the building bringing not less than $250,000. We asked for an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 of the $250,000, and we have made our con- 
tract in excess of $100,000, because we were figuring on selling the 
building at any time for at least $250,000. We have a bond signed 
by some fifteen of the substantial citizens of that city agreeing to take 
it at that price if we were not able to sell it at a higher price. But 
we know we can sell it at a higher price. We know we can sell it 
for $377,000, and we had another bidder who offered $385,000 and 
another one $400,000, and they brought in certified checks accom- 
panying those bids; but we can not deal with them on the basis of 
making a private sale. We must sell it publicly after advertisement. 

The Chairman. But I do not see why you can not tell in advance 
what is necessary to be done there and prepare an estimate, and not 
wait until you find out how much money you will have in order to 
prepare an estimate that will take all of that money. There are just 
two ways of doing it, one is to find out what you ought to have and 
the other is to take all you can get. 

Mr. Vare. It seems to me there ought to be plans for an adequate 
building commensurate with the importance of that community, and 
there ought to be a way of preparing the plans and specifications 
and securing bids, and then if you are short of money, come here 
and ask us to make it up. 

Mr. Wetmore. We can not prepare the plans until we know what 
it is going to cost, and we can not estimate for a $400,000 expendi- 
ture and then get $200,000 to do it with. But we know now, and we 
have only known recently, that we can sell that property for $400,000, 
but there has not been time to prepare plans in the meantime under 
that increase. 

Mr. Newton. What occasions the confusion is the fact that this 
case differs from the ordinary appropriation. Usually there is a 
definite appropriation, but this was contingent upon a bond that was 
given by certain citizens guaranteeing the sale of the old property 
would amount to $250,000. As I see it, that is what occasions the 
confusion here over this matter. 

The Chairman. Is there any reason why the architect should not 
prepare his plans of what that finishing work ought to be ? 

Mr. Newton. Not our Architect, but as to outside architects, I can 
not answer. 

The Chairman. Well, any architect ought to be able to do that. 
Here is a building where certain interior finishing has to be done. 
He ought to know what ought to be done there and prepare his plans 
and get up an estimate of what it is going to cost, but under this 
theoiy, it is very apparent you are waiting to find out the last 
dollar that will be available with the expectation of spending it. 

Mr. Wetmore. We are waiting to see what we can do; yes. I 
would not put it quite in that way, that we are expecting to spend 
the last dollar, but oyily such sum as is necessary to make the build- 
ing appropriate and make the interior correspond with the exterior. 
It is a very fine building, one of the best in the United States. 

The Chairman. It ought to be. You put $150,000 more than you 
should on it. 

82312—17 5 
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Mr. Wbtmore. It is said to be the best piece of marble work in the 
United States. 

The Chairman. That is of no credit. 

Mr. Wetmore. Well, I do not know. 

The Chairman. Because the finest marble building in the United 
States is wholly out of place for post-office purposes in the town of 
New Haven, Conn. 

Mt. Wetmore. I said the finest piece of marble work. I did not 
say the finest marble building. 

The Chairman. But there is no excuse for the Government putting 
up a building of that character for a post office. That is one of the 
abuses about which you may have read recently in some of the papers. 

Mr. Wetmore. That is one of the things Congress authorized, how- 
ever. 

WOODSTOCK, ILL. — POST OFFICE. 

The Chairman. Woodstock, 111., post office: For continuation 
(site), $5,000. 

Mr. Wetmore. Woodstock is a case which was sent down a day or 
two ago; $10,000, 1 think, has been appropriated. This is for $5,000 
to complete the purchase of a site. The site has been authorized 
with a limit of cost of $17,000. Contract has been made for a site 
at $15,000 and $10,000 was appropriated, and this $5,000 is the bal- 
ance to pay for the site. 

The Chairman. And is now required? 

Mr. Wetmore. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Why did you not put it in the sundry civil bill? 

Mr. Wetmore. This matter came up on February 14, too late to get 
into the sundry civil bill. It is a site which has been accepted since 
the sundry civil bill was considered ; subsequent to the hearing. 

Mr. Newton. We sent an inspector out through that section to 
look over a number of these cases which were unsettled, and his 
reports were not all in at that time. Some of them we are straight- 
enmg out now. There are about half a dozen cases left out of the 
1913 bill. 

operating supplies. 

The Chairman. Operating supplies, the appropriation is $1,700,000, 
and you are asking $50,000 additional. 

Mr. Wetmore. That is on account of the increase in the cost of 
supplies for this year, mainly coal, but also other supplies. We 
could not make any contract this year for toilet paper for public 
buildings, and it cost this year for toilet paper alone $15,000 more 
than it cost last year. We could not make any annual contract and 
had to buy it locally. That seems to be a large item but that was the 
increase in cost in this one item alone. Other items covering sup- 
plies that we use all through the public buildings cost considerably 
more than the year before, and all coal is higher this year than it was 
the year before. Our estimate was $1,780,(W0 and the appropriation 
was'$l,700,000. We thought the $80,000 would be needed, but based 
on the first six months it is thought that the $50,000 additional 
would carry us. 

The Chairman. How much did you spend for the first six months 
out of this appropriation ? 
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Mr. Wetmore. I can not tell you, Mr. Chairman, because I have 
not the figures here ; but we were able to tell from our expenditures 
that the estimate we made of $1,780,000 was more than we needed ; 
but we figure now it will take $1,750,000. In some places we are pay- 
ing for coal very nearly double what we paid last year, and there 
has been a marked increase in the cost of practically all the supplies 
we buy. 



THE COAST GUARD. 

Friday, February 16, 1917. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. COMMANDANT ELLSWOETH P. BEETHOLF, 
AND CAPT. CHAELES A. McALLISTEE, ENOINEEE IN CHIEF. 

PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 

The Chairman. Pay and allowances prescribed by law for com- 
missioned officers, and so forth, $125,237. 

Capt. Bertholf. That is made up of two items, one for the pay 
of officers and men on aviation duty, and the other for keeping the 
stations open during the month of June in this fiscal year. 

The Chairman. You have not got either yet, have you? 

Capt. Bertholf. We have the legislation, but we have not the 
money. 

The Chairman. How much is for the aviation outfit? 

Capt. Bertholf. $19,543. 

The Chairman. For officers or men? 

Capt. Bertholf. Both officers and men. 

The Chairman. How many officers and how many men ? 

Captw Bertholf. Five officers and nine men at present. There 
will be altogether 10 officers and 25 men. 

The Chairman. For how long a period is this? 

Capt. Bertholf. For the rest of the current fiscal year. 

The Chairman. Does this read from the 1st of March? 

Capt. Bertholf. From the 1st of March, I think it is. The esti- 
mate we submitted was for the remainder of the fiscal year from the 
time we submitted the estimate, and we have reduced the amount now 
because we are further along in the fiscal year. 

The Chairman. What are you figuring on now ? 

Capt. Bertholf. The total amount is $19,543, and for keeping the 
stations open, $119,327, which makes a total of $138,870, instead of 
$145,000. 

The Chairman. How many stations additional? 

Capt. Bertholf. On the Atlantic coast 185 petty officers, 1 petty 
officer to a station for one month and 1,136 enlisted men for one 
month. On the Lakes, 14 petty officers and 98 enlisted men; only 
14 stations. We do not contemplate putting more than 14 of them 
in commission. 

The Chairman. How many are there? 

Capt. Bertholf. Sixty- three. 

The Chairman. How many on the Atlantic coast? 

Capt. Bertholf. One hundred and eighty-five. 
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RATIONS OR COMMUTATION FOR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN. 

The Chairman. The next item is for rations or commutation 
thereof, $17,176. 

Capt. Bertholf. That is made up also of two items, one on account 
of aviation and one on account of the opening of the stations. 

The Chairman. First, what is your revised estimate ? 

Capt. Bertholf. The revised estimate is $1,476 for aviation and 
$15,231 for the stations, making a total of $16,707 for the remainder 
of the fiscal year from the 1st of March ; that is, the aviation part is 
from the 1st of March, but, of course, the part for the stations is for 
June only. 

OUTFITS, ship CHANDLERY, AND ENGINEERS' STORES. 

The Chairman. For outfits, ship chandlery, and engineers' stores 
for the same, $120,000. The appropriation is $310,000, and you are 
asking for a deficiency of $120,000. 

Capt. Bertholf. Yes. 

The Chairman. Why? 

Capt. Bertholf. It is made up of three items, one for aviation* 
$80,000 

The Chairman (interposing). What is that for? 

Capt. Bertholf. Two seaplanes complete, $40,000, $20,000 each; 
four spare motors, two for each plane, $13,000. 

The Chairman. Each? 

Capt. Bertholf. No, sir ; that is the total. Supplies, spare partSy 
and tools, $17,000; two boats, one fast boat and one working boat, 
$10,000. 

The Chairman. What do you do — ^have to send boats after them 
now? 

Capt. Bertholf. Sometimes we do. 

The Chairman. Where did you get that idea ? 

Capt. Bertholf. When they fall down in the water, we want ta 
get them. 

The Chairman. If you are going to have aeroplanes that are 
going to fall down in the water, you had better not get them. Have 
you got to have a rescue outfit for each hydroplane ? 

Capt. Bertholf. That is the business we are engaged in. We have 
to save everybody else, and we might as well save ourselves when 
we have to. 

The Chairman. Who is going to save the people who go out in 
the boats? 

Capt. Bertholf. We will do that. 

Mr. Newton. This is an endless chain of salvation. 

The Chairman. You want two boats, one fast one ^nd one work- 
ing boat? 

Capt. Bertholf. Yes; the fast boat is a sea sled, and then one 
heavy boat ; both motor boats. 

The Chairman. How much will they cost? 

Capt. Bertholf. $10,000 for the two, making the total of $80,000. 

The Chairman. At every place where you have these seaplanes 
will you require a couple of boats to be used with them? 
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Capt. Bertholf. No, sir ; this is for our station at Hampton Roads. 
We do not know whether aviation can be used successfully in our 
business or not, but we believe it can and we want to try it, and I 
think it is our business to try it. We can get planes that will alight 
in the water, and we are not asking for three or four million dollars. 
We want only a modest amount for one station, and that is all we are 
asking for this year. If we can get two planes at one station that 
will fly whenever we want them to fly we will be doing something 
that nobody else has done so far, and they will not be any use to us 
unless they can go when we tell them to go. 

The Chairman. $80,000 is on account of aviation; what is the 
other $40,000 for? 

INTERNATIONAL ICE PATROL. 

Capt. Bertholf. $5,000 is for the international ice patrol. 

The Chairman. How are you short on that account ? 

Capt. Bertholf. We have not enough money, and we need to buy 
current meters and all kinds of appliances for taking soundings, ob- 
servations, etc. 

The Chairman. Does anybody else do any of this work? 

Capt. Bertholf. We do it all. 

The Chairman. Do they not pay us? 

Capt. Bertholf. They pay us all but 15 per cent. 

The Chairman. How much are you paying now for that work? 

Capt. Bertholf. About $65,000 a year, and 85 per cent of that 
comes back. As a matter of fact, the ice patrol this year is suspended 
for the present. 

The Chairman. Why? 

Capt. Bertholf. Because of the present existing conditions. 

The Chairman. You are not patrolling now ? 

Capt. Bertholf. No. We would be patrolling right now except 
for the existing conditions. 

The Chairman. Do you expect to resume that work? 

Capt. Bertholf. We expect to resume as soon as the President 
thinks it is proper. 

The Chairman. How much do we spend a year? What is the 
total? 

Capt. Bertholf. $65,000. 

The Chairman. Do we have one or two vessels on that work? 

Capt. Bertholf. Two vessels. That includes everything — pay of 
officers, crew, and everything we can think of, including the depreci- 
ation of ships. Then that all comes back except 15 per cent. 

The Chairman. Our contribution is 15 per cent? 

Capt. Bertholf. Yes; we furnish the talent and 15 per cent. 

The Chairman. What are these supplies which you want? 

Capt. Bertholi'\ Thermometers, current meters, nets, kites, me- 
teorological instruments, and all kinds of scientific instruments that 
we do not have on our ships. 

The Chairman. Is this ice patrol maintained in the wintertime? 

Capt. Bertholf. Ordinarily we start the middle of February and 
ffo up toward Greenland, and it is pretty cold, of course. This is the 
ice observation. When the patrol itself starts, of course, the ships 
are down around the Grand Banks, where it is not quite so cold. 
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The Chairman. I mean, when do you start the actual patrol? 

Capt. Bertholf. The 1st of April. 

The Chairman. And continue until when ? 

Capt. Bertholf. The end of June. 

The Chairman. And then the ice is practically gone ? 

Capt. Bertholf. Then the ice has disappeared and there is no 
more danger. 

The Chairman. Then the patrol season is about three months? 

Capt. Bertholf. That is right. 

The Chairman. What else do you do besides the patrol work? 

Capt. Bertholf. We send up one vessel about the middle of Feb- 
ruary to study ice conditions and make investigations. That is one 
of the conditions of the treaty, and it is for this purpose that we need 
the instruments. There is only a small amount of this expense that 
the Government has to stand in the end. 

The Chairman. What is the next item? 

MOTOR BOATS AND LIFE-SAVING EQUIPMENT FOR STATIONS. 

Capt. Bertholf. The next item is $35,000 for boats for Coast 
Guard stations; motor boats and life-saving equipment for Coast 
Guard stations, which comes out of this appropriation. 

The Chairman. What do you want that for? 

Capt. Bertholf. Because at present we have no money with which 
to buy these things. 

The Chairman. What have you done with all the money you have 
had? 

Capt. Bertholf. We asked for $348,000 and you only gave us 
$310,000. We must have each year, to keep up our boat equipment 
and other apparatus at the stations, 50 boats. 

The Chairman. What kind? 

Capt. Bertholf. All kinds of boats — motor boats, rowboats, and 
surfboats — on the proposition that 20 years is the life of a boat. 
In 1916 we built 36 boats, which was not quite 50, of course. During 
the current fiscal year we have been able to build only eight boats. 

The Chairman. Then you have been using the money for some- 
thing else. 

Capt. Bertholf. Of course. We must run the ships and the sta- 
tions, and we do not get enough money. We must have three new 
power lifeboats and five power surfboats, and they will cost $35,000. 

The Chairman. WJiere are they to go ? 

Capt. Bertholf. One goes to Willipa Bay, one to Coos Bay, on 
the Pacific poast, and one to Siuslaw, on the Pacific coast ; one each 
to Oregon Inlet, Block Island, Brant Rock, Marblehead, and Narra- 
gansett Pier, on the east coast. We have power lifeboats in the 
service over 25 years old. We ought to replace them, but these boats 
I have enumerated are to supply deficiencies. We will run the old 
boats until they are no longer useful. That makes the total of 
$120,000. 

traveling expenses. 

The Chairman. The next item is for actual traveling expenses or 
mileage, etc. You had $30,000, and you are asking $5,000 additional. 
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Capt. Bertholf. Yes, sir. The unexpended balance at the end of 
January was $4,800. In 1916 it cost us $35,000. We asked for more 
money, but we did not get it. It costs more for traveling expenses 
now, because under the law men are entitled to transportation to 
and from the points where they are given medical treatment, whereas 
prior to the organization of the Coast Guard the men of the Life- 
Saving Service were not entitled to such transportation. There is 
also an increase in this expenditure on account of courts-martial, 
and there has been also quite recently an increase of expenditure on 
account of enlistments. We have not been able to get men at certain 
ports, so we have established recruiting offices at New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore, and we have to transfer those men to the 
various vessels. We have now only $4,800 to last us to the end of 
the year, and we can not get along with that sum. We will be 
obliged to stop everything if we do not get more money; and even 
with this $5,000 we won't oe much over last year's expenditure, only 
$200. 

COMPENSATION FOR SPECIAL SERVICES. 

The Chairman. The next item is for compensation for special 
services, $6,500. You had an appropriation of $64,000. 

Capt. Bertholf. That is reduced now to $1,800. 

The Chairman. What is this for? 

Capt. Bertholf. The $1,800 is for scientific observers for the ice 
patrol. In the past that service has been furnished by the Bureau 
of Standards and the Weather Bureau, but they can no longer spare 
the men and we must therefore provide this service from our ap- 
propriation. 

The Chairman. Why ? . 

Capt. Bertholf. I suppose they have too much work in their own 
offices. Besides that, this money mostly all comes back, because this 
is an ice-patrol charge, and in the end we only bear 15 per cent of 
the expense. This work is for four months, and of course necessarily 
if we do not have the patrol we will not employ these men. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 

The Chairman. For contingent expenses the appropriation is 
$50,000 and you are asking $20,000 additional. 

Capt. Bertholf. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Why? 

Capt. Bertholf. For the first six months we spent $31,000. 

The Chairman. You should not have done that when you only 
had $50,000. 

Capt. Bertholf. We could not help it. 

The Chairman. Why not ? 

Capt. Bertholf. We asked for more, and even when you do not 
give it to us we have to carry on the service. We spent $31,000 in 
the regular course of events, and even then did not do all that we 
should. On that plan we must spend $62,000 for the entire fiscal 
year. In addition to that, we have put in electricity over at our 
repair depot at Baltimore, and that means that the electricity we use 
there for power has to come out of "contingent expenses," whereas 
the coal used to come out of the fuel appropriation. 
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The Chairman. Then you are beating us to that extent on the 
other appropriation? 

Capt. Bertholf. No; we are not using that much coal. How 
much are we saving in coal, Capt. McAllister? 

Capt. McAllister. About $3,000 a year. 

The Chairman. You are saving $3,000 on coal and asking for 
$8,000 more ? 

Capt. Bertholf. No; only $1,500. That is just one item. We 
need $7,000 for repairing our motorboats. 

The Chairman. This is not a repair item, is it? 

Capt. Bertholf. Yes, sir. The repairing of all the station appa- 
ratus has to come out of this contingent appropriation. I do not think 
that is the way it ou^ht to be, but that is the law. Anything we do 
in the way of repairing our station apparatus come out of contin- 
gent expenses, and it costs us about $25,000 a year. 

The Chairman. Wliy do you not get up an estimate and show 
how much you require for that purpose and put it in the form of a 
separate estimate and we w^ould segregate it for you ? 

Capt. Bertholf. I will do that next year. We need $25,000 a 
year for these repairs. We must have $7,000 more, and that will 
make the entire appropriation $70,000, and that is the amount I 
asked for but did not get. We need that money badly, Mr. Chair- 
man. Things are so terribly high now we can not get along at all. 
We are deferring every expense we can for that particular reason. 

establishment of coast guard stations. 

The Chairman. For establishing coast ^uard stations, $65,000. 

Capt. Bertholf. $25,000 is for Barataria Bay, La., a station au- 
thorized at the last session of Congress. 

The Chairman. Did we not have that up in the sundiy civil bill ? 

Capt. Bertholf. We talked about it. Did I estimate for that in 
the sundry civil bill? 

The Chairman. I am pretty sure you did. 

Capt. Bertholf. Of course, this deficiency was submitted before 
the others went in. 

The Chairman. Yes; you asked for $125,000 and stated that 
$25,000 was for the station authorized at Barataria Bay. We have 
had that already. 

Capt. Bertholf. Yes; just so we get it. 

The Chairman. iWhat is the other $40,000 for? 

Capt. Bertholf. That is for the aviation station at Hampton 

Roads. 

The Chairman. We went into all of that, did we not ? 

Capt. Bertholf. No; I know we did not put that in the sundry 
civil bill because the appropriation in the sundry civil bill was for 
the other stations we would establish if this Hampton Roads station 
proved to be a success. Five stations were estimated for at $20,000 
a station. We talked a lot about it but I am quite sure this item 
was not in the sundry civil bill. 

The Chairman. This is for the station at Hampton Roads. 
What does it include. 
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Capt. BertholiF. This includes two hangars, $15,000 for both; 
launchways, $3,000; quarters for men and officers, $9,500; and a 
small repair shop, $2,500. I would like to say that we desire to es- 
tablish this first station at Hampton Roads because we will not need 
as elaborate an outfit there, as we would if we built the station some- 
where else, in that we will be near the Norfolk Navy Yard, and the 
machine shops at Norfolk and Newport News, and also the Curtiss 
plant, all of which will be available for repair work. 

The Chairman. What is the other $10,000 for? 

Capt. Bertholf. The other $10,000 was a mistake in making out 
this estimate. That $40,000 included the boats, and I find that is in 
the item for outfits, so this estimate should be only $30,000. 

The Chairman. Then, the amount of this particular item ought to 
he $55,000 instead of $65,000? 

Capt. Bertholf. Yes. 

increasing limit of cost of two coast guard cutters. 

The Chairman. The next item is: t 

The limit of cost of two steam Coast Guard cutters for service on the Pacific 
■coast and in Alaskan waters, authorized by the naval appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1917, is increased from $700,000 to $900,000. 

You had these two items in the naval bill. 
Capt. Bertholf. They are not there now. 
The Chairman. What happened to them? 
Capt. McAmijster. They went out on a point of order. 
The Chairman. You do not expect to have any more success with 
them on this bill, do you ? 

Capt. McAllister. They belong in this bill. 
The Chairman. Oh, no. 

REPAIRS TO CUTTERS. 

The Chairman. " For repairs to Coast Guard cutters, $25,000." 
Your appropriation is $175,000? 

Capt. Bertholf. We have now an unexpended balance of $10,500. 
The expenditures have been more than usual this year, because we 
have had to spend $15,000 on the Bear on the west coast, which was 
not contemplated this year. 

The Chairman. Why? 

Capt. Bertholf. Her bottom had to be calked and resheathed. 
She had not been calked for 23 years. She is unseaworthy and can 
not go north unless her bottom is fixed. She has gone along now for 
23 years. 

I'he Chairman. Copper? 

Capt. Bertholf. No; ironbark for the ice north. If we do not 
recalk and resheath now we may lose her, and she is too valuable a 
ship to risk in that way. Then we will have to spend, within the 
next month, $10,000 for fire control on 16 ships, an expense that 
would not ordinarily be necessary. That makes the $25,000. 

The Chairman. Do you put the fire control on all the ships? 

Capt. Bertholf. No, sir ; only on 16 cruising cutters. That is the 
reason we want the $25,000. 
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Saturday, February 17, 1917. 

BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 

STATEIiENTS OF MB. JOSEPH E. BALPH, DIBECTOE, ANB MB. 
WILLIAM S. BBOVOHTON, CHIEF DIVISION OF LOANS AND 
CUBBENCY. 

limitation on DELIVERED SHEETS OF UNITED STATES CURRENCY AND 

INTERNAL-REVENUE STAMPS. 

The Chairman. You are asking to have increased the number of 
sheets of United States currency from 90,000,000 to 98,000,000^ and 
the number of internal-revenue stamps from 84,909,166 to 88,909,166. 
Now, why? 

Mr. Ralph. Because the business of the Government demands it, 
and since these estimates were submitted the conditions have grown 
more acute. I am working the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
day and night now. I worked it last Sunday. I am working 65 per 
cent of the employees one hour over time. I can not get all the 
skilled people necessary to do this work. 

The Chairman. If you are so busy, why do you want more work? 

Mr. Ralph. If I were selfish in the matter, I would not want it. I 
want to tell you that just now, for your information, I worked almiost 
all night trying to adjust my organization to help out the Federal 
reserve banks. The demand for $1 and $2 bills to meet the current 
exchange of commerce is such that even with the increased de- 
liveries I am making of 60,000 sheets a day, it is inadequate, and 
the banks and business men are complaining about their inability 
to get them. 

The Chairman. What are you delivering to-day? 

Mr. Ralph. 360,000 sheets of notes for the Treasury. 

The Chairman. A day? 

Mr. Ralph. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How much have you delivered all told ? 

Mr. Ralph. On account of the increased demand, of course, I have 
onlv four or five months in which to deliver 8,000,000, which would 
make my pro rata much larger than it would have been if I had 
distributed it over the year. 

The Chairman. How many notes have you delivered all told ? 

Mr. Ralph. I could not say just what we have delivered up to 
date, but on the 1st of July I will have delivered 98,000,000 sheets; 
anticipating this deficiency, and in order to meet it, I have been 
delivering 60,000 dieets a day in excess of the estimated quantity. 
We have delivered to date 57^986,000 sheets. 

The Chairman. What are you printing mostly, ones and twos ? 

Mr. Ralph. I am printing 210,000 sheets of ones and 36,000 twos, 
making a total of 246,000 sheets, and 20,000 sheets of $1 United 
States notes. That is the new note which the Secretary has issued. 
That is practically 296,000 sheets of ones and twos. 

The Chairman. A day? 

Mr. Ralph. Yes, sir ; and a total delivery of 360,000, making 64,000 
sheets of the higher denominations. 

The Chairman. That means 1,440,000 notes a day, does it? 
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Mr. Ealph. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How are you issuing them from the Treasury ? 

Mr. Ealph. Just as rapidly as they are delivered to the Treasury 
they go out into circulation. I think on the $1 silver certificates 
they have not more than a two-day stock. 

The Chairman. These notes do not last as long as your other 
notes, do they? 

Mr. Ealph. They won't last as long, because they are used more 
rapidly in circulation. 

The Chairman. Is that the only reason? 

Mr. Ealph. That is the only reason. 

The Chairman. The colors are not fast, are they? 

Mr. Ealph. Yes; the colors are fast. There were some instances 
where we had trouble with some of the seals, but our colors are fast 
now. The fact that those notes have gone out and have not seasoned 
as rapidly may make them rub off a little more, but it takes a micro- 
scope to determine how much more. These notes, if they are seasoned 
30 days, will rub off a hundred years from now if they are put in a 
vault, and that is the result of the style of printing. The ink stands 
in relief in pyramids and will break down. The materials now being 
used by the Government are equal, if not superior, to the materials 
ever used in the manufacture of money. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by materials? 

Mr. Ealph. Ink. 

The Chairman. Of home manufacture? 

Mr. Ealph. The black is manufactured in this country. We are 
independent of foreign countries on that. 

The Chairman. That has been true for a long while, has it not? 

Mr. Ealph. No ; 50 per cent of it has always been imported from 
Germany. Now we are manufacturing all of it here. There has been 
a great demand for blacks in this country since the war, due to the 
fact that other manufacturers of black, used in commerce, have not 
been able to get sufficient vim black to help them out in their work; 
but we are independent of Germany on black. 

Mr. Eagan. The dyestuff situation has very greatly improved now, 
has it not? 

Mr. Ealph. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. Are you going to get independent of them on the 
other items? 

Mr. Ealph. I think in two years we will be independent of Ger- 
many on the dye situation. I know that some of my enemies who are 
trying to discredit me in organized labor — and there are only a few 
of them — ^have used as a slogan that the colors were not up to stand- 
ard, in their journal and otherwise ; but I say to you, and I can prove 
it in a laboratory, that the colors are superior. 

The Chairman. You say your black is wholly of domestic manu- 
facture? 

Mr. Ralph. Yes. 

The Chairman. How about your red ? 

Mr. Ralph. I would say that in a year and a half or two years we 
will be independent of Germany on reds and blues. 

The Chairman. How about your reds? 

Mr. Ralph. I am in good shape on my reds. 
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The Chairman. I mean, are they of domestic manufacture? 

Mr. Ralph. No; the reds are imported from Germany and the 
blues are imported from Germany, and I have enough colors to run 
me for nine months. 

The Chairman. How do you make the greens? 

Mr. Ralph. We make the greens by mixing yellow and blue, and 
the yellow is an American product. 

The Chairman. And you expect in time to develop colors that will 
be satisfactory? 

Mr. Ralph. Absolutely. I think it is safe to say that in two years 
we will be independent of Europe on our reds and blues ; that is, we 
will make a red and blue equal in every respect, standard of color, 
and permanency of color. 

The Chairman. Has there been any complaint about your colors? 

Mr. Ralph. Absolutely none, except when I was compelled to use 
some American colors about nine months ago, or a year ago, when 
I could not get foreign colors. I paid $6 or $8 a pound for colors, 
with only 20 per cent of the color strength of the colors from Ger- 
many, and they faded out, and we had some trouble with the sealing 
of the notes; but I am in good shape now, and it is safe to say that 
for the next year I will not suffer any inconvenience on account of 
tihe standard of colors. I am patriotic and I stand by my colors. I 
have some colors in Rotterdam now that I am anxious to get over 
here. I have the cargo, but I have not paid for them. This would 
complete the two purchases I made in Germany. I also want to say 
to you that bringing over these colors from Germany has been 
helpful to the printers in this country, because it eliminated me from 
the market. But I will say to you that I can take engravings with 
inks made by hand, 150 years old, and wipe them with your handker- 
chief and the ink will rub off. That is because the ink stands in relief 
in pyramids and will break off like a soft lead pencil. Typographic 
ink dries out on the surface of paper and will not do that; but in 
bank-note work it will rub off, and always has, and there can be no 
relief from it. 

CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS. 

Another thing I want to say to you is that in the revenue bill I 
think we are provided for, but I expect to be called upon in the next 
six months to print $700,000,000 in one-year notes and bonds in ad- 
dition to the work we are now doing. 

We will have to print certificates of indebtedness. This is work 
we will be called upon to do. So I say with all frankness and all 
candor, that, to the very best of my belief, the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing is going to be up against a very strenuous proposition 
to meet the exigencies that have arisen and that may arise in the 
future, and I ask that next year you will relieve me from the limita- 
tion in the quantity of work permitted to be executed, as it is possible 
that I will have $15,000 or $20,000 left on the 30th of June of this 
year and, if I can print some more revenue stamps or more notes, I 
ask you to let me do it, as I do not see any good business reason for 
the limitation. The Treasurer is asking only for the quantity of 
money that he actually believes will be necessary for the business of 
the country without any allowance for building up any stock what- 
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ever, and if, toward the end of the year, I should have a balance of 
the appropriation, due to economies in the execution of the work, I 
could deliver additional notes to the value that this balance would 
permit me to print and thus aid him in building up a reserve stock. 
Another reason why there should be no limitation is that it might 
be necessary to deliver increased quantities of revenue stamps, due 
to fluctuations that are always occurring in the business world, and 
the Government would be embarrassed in the collection of revenue 
if it needed more stamps, say, in the latter part of the fiscal year 
when Congress is not in session, and authority to change the limita- 
tion could not be quickly obtained. 

The Chairman. You are delivering 296,000 sheets a day. Is that 
too much ? 

Mr. Ralph. I expect that is the same amount we can continue de- 
livering the remainder of the year. 

The Chairman. There is an increase of about 4,000,000 sheets for 
the internal-revenue stamps. 

Mr. Ralph. There has. been a great increase in bottle-distilled 
goods, cigarettes, and tobacco — a great increase in stamps for those. 

The Chairman. How many stamps are there in a sheet? 

Mr. Ralph. Some 20, some 40, and we have up to 96 and 100. 

The Chairman. What are you delivering now ? 

Mr. Ralph. You mean this year? 

The Chairman. What is your daily delivery ? 

Mr. Ralph. The average this month has been 307,000 sheets. 
Our delivery of internal-revenue stamps fluctuates according to the 
requisitions we receive, but I try to maintain a balance, because I 
have no reserve. I can not run the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing like an ordinary factory. I can not send people home, or em- 
ploy people for four or five days. I have to maintain an average 
daily product throughout the year. I know the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue will take all the internal-revenue stamps they estimate for, 
and so I prorate that over the year. I print that number, even if 
there is not an order to deliver, and I put those in a vault, and 
perhaps three or four days later may have a rush call for a num- 
ber of cigarette stamps. If I had to start in printing those stamps 
when they gave the order it would delay the deliveries. 

The bottle distilled-spirit stamps have increased in the last year 
200 per cent. Why ? Wherever they have local option, it increases 
the demand for liquor in bottles, and more whisky is being put up 
in bottles, and we are asked for more stamps. They are shipping 
into the dry States, and that has made a tremendous increase in the 
bottle distilled-spirit stamps. 

Whereas we used to put a stamp on a barrel of whisky containing 
52 or 55 gallons, now we put hundreds of stamps on bottles that con- 
tain only a small amount. There will be 24 bottles in a case, and 
in such an instance we use 26 stamps, and there are only 3 gallons 
or 5 gallons at the most in that number of bottlea That has made 
a tremendous increase in those stamps. 

salaries of employees other than plate printers and assistants. 

The Chairman. The next item is, " For salaries of all necessary 
employees, other than plate printers and plate printers' assistants, 
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including the same objects specified under this head in the sundry 
civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1917, $60,500." Is this 
compensation necessary ? 

Mr. Ralph. Yes, sir. That is the money for men and women who 
are paid at a per diem rate. 

WAGES OF PLATE PRINTERS AND ASSISTANTS. 

The Chairman. The next item is, " For wages of plate printers, at 
piece rates to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, not to ex- 
ceed the rates usually paid for that work, including the wages of 
printers' assistants, when employed, $183,000, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury." Is that not too 
much ? 

Mr. Ralph. $183,000? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Ralph. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you not figure so much a thousand sheets as 
the cost of doing your work? 

Mr. Ralph. I think we have the very finest cost system in the 
country. 

The Chairman. What does it cost per thousand sheets for the cur- 
rency and for the internal-revenue stamps? 

Mr. Ralph. I will put those figures in the record. 

The Chairman. Give us a statement showing how much it costs 
per 1,000 sheets for plate-printers' wages and for other salaries for 
each of those classes of work. 

Mr. Ralph. Yes, sir. You must recall, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Committee on Appropriations cut my estimates for work this year. 

The Chairman. I would like to have a statement showing the cost. 

Mr. Ralph. Yes, sir. 

You did not give me enough money last year to print 90,000,000 
sheets; that is, enough money for the plate printers. You cut it 
$71,725 under the estimate I submitted for printing 90,000,000 sheets. 

The Chairman. I would like you to put m a statement which will 
show what it will cost at those rates. 

Mr. Ralph. I will explain that. If you give me what I asked for, 
I will only be asking for a deficiencv of $112,000. 

The Chairman. Instead of $183,000? 

Mr. Ralph. You cut my estimate $71,725. You did that upon the 
assumption that the figures per thousand sheets applied to the work 
there, and in view of the fact that I transferred certain money for 
plate printing to the compensation on the previous year, you thought 
we could get along with less money for plate printing. 

The Chairman. Can you not insert a statement showing exactly 
what it costs? 

Mr. Ralph. Yes, sir. I can gain or lose $20,000 or $25,000 by the 
transfer of work to power presses. I am going to execute this plate 
printing cheaper this year, because I have transferred very nearly 
all of the backs to power presses, whereas when we were here before 
you on the sundry civil bill we did not expect to do that. This great 
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volume of work makes it necessary, and we can take care of all the 
men without doing any injustice to anybody, by working our 32 
power presses at night. I wish I had the money to buy 30 new power 
presses. I will need them during the next year. I think I have 10 
power presses provided for next year, but to take care of the sur- 
plus work I put on a night force, and therefore I am going to do 
the work more economically than I estimated I was going to do it. 
I will turn back to the Treasury the money that is not used. 

Suppose the Commissioner of Internal Revenue should say his 
business has increased, and he has got to have so many more stamps. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has no right to deliver more than are 
authorized. 

Mr. Cannon. I can quite understand how you need leeway under 
existing conditions. Nobody can tell what is going to be called for. 

Mr. Ralph. The Federal Reserve banks have given me orders for 
$600,000,000 of money. They pay for those out of their own funds. 
The banks pay for the printmg of this money. While they are 
printing that as a measure of preparedness for themselves, why 
should not the United States Government do the same thing ? If the 
crisis comes, and there is a withdrawal, the banks will say, " We have 
got to have this money, and we are willing to pay for it and keep 
it in our vaults." I am asking for the same thing, but I can not get 
it. I think it would be a good investment for the Government to 
have a substantial stock of gold and silver certificates in the United 
States, but I have never been able to build up a stock. We put that 
in, but it was cut out. Suppose the Bureau of Engraving should 
have a fire, or suppose it should be incapacitated for work in some 
other way. Then there would be embarrassment to the financial sys- 
tem of the country, such an embarrassment that nobody thinks of. 

Mr. Eagan. There is no way of forecasting what the demand upon 
you is going to be. 

Mr. Ralph. I think if we are going to do this, we ought to do it 
right. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you think your estimates are large enough ? 

Mr. Ralph. My estimates are adequate to carry on the work at the 
very maxi^ium limit. I employ men and women wherever I can get 
the skilled men and women, and I am concentrating every effort to 
meet the demand of the Federal Reserve banks, and to increase the 
deliveries to the Treasury 35 per cent. My employees are very 
patriotic. They do not raise any issue in reference to the violation 
of the eight-hour law. They are helping me out because they under- 
stand the necessity for it. 

Mr. Cannon. What you want is the amount of your estimates, 
and you think that will be sufficient, whatever may happen ? 

Mr. Ralph. If I do not spend the money, if the conditions should 
change, I guarantee I will turn the equivalent of the money into the 
Treasury, represented by the cost per thousand sheets. 

Mr. Cannon. Precisely. But the amount of these estimates, with 
what you get in the sundry civil bill, will be sufficient for you until 
Congress meets in December ? 

Mr. Ralph. Absolutely; we will be safe on that. I say, that in 
the interest of good business, for the remainder of this year, and for 
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the appropriation in the sundry civil bill, that limitation ought to be 
stricken out. 

engra\t:r8' and printers' materials. . 

( See p. 81. ) 

Mr. Cannon. I think so myself. You have an item on page 21 " for 
engravers' and printers' materials and for other materials except 
distinctive paper, including the same objects specified under this 
head in the sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1917, 
$208,000." You have not referred to that. 

Mr. Ralph. On that point, unless I get Congress to indicate that 
I am going to have that acppropriation, I can not buy any material 
for delivery after March 1. My money will all have been exhausted. 

Mr. Cannon. That is for the current year? 

Mr. Ralph. That is for the current year. I have got to have 
every dollar of that. If I had known when I prepared the esti- 
mate what I know now I would have asked for that $80,000 for new 
power printing presses, which I am not asking for now. I can 
execute the work, and I can purchase the necessary supplies with 
that money for the remainder of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Cannon. Is that all you have in the way of additions? 

DISTINCTIVE PAPER. 

( See p. 82. ) 

Mr. Broughton. There is an addition in the item on page 14 for 
distinctive paper for United States securities. That is paper re- 
quired to print the additional currency. 

Mr. Cannon. And for that you want $96,579? 

Mr. Broughton. Yes, sir ; $96,579. That is for 21,900,000 sheets. 

Mr. Ralph. In other words, the bureau can not execute the work 
unless the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to purchase addi- 
tional paper. 

I would like to touch upon the matter of plate , printing and 
analyze that carefully. The estimates we submitted provided that 
we would not put any of the work upon power presses. Now, due 
to the emergency, I am printing all I can for the remainder of this 
year on power presses. It is possibly that I will have an economy 
of $20,000 or $25,000. I want to transfer that to materials, and 
thus enable me to buy power presses with it. I am therefore willing 
to cut the estimate. I will put that in the analysis I make for the 
record so you will have it in detail and accurately. 

I am working 38 power presses at night, but I have got to have 
some more power presses because next year I will print the same 
ratio I am printing now. We will be permitted to print this under 
the statutory provisions of the compromise with the Plate Printers' 
Union. 
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Appropriations for 1917, including first deficiency estimate submitted. 

[Appropriation in roman figures; rate in italic figures.] 



Work to be executed (class and quantity). 



United States currency 

93,000,000 sheets 

National-bank notes and Federal Heserve cur- 



rency , 

10,000,000 sheets 

IntenwI-revenue stamps 

88,909,166 sheets 

Emergency-revenue stamps 

500,000 sheets 

Customs stamps 

289,000 sheets 

Checks, drafts and miscellaneous 

2,450,000 sheets 

Macerating worn-out and canceled securities.. . . 
Replacement of worn-out machinery and new 

machinery and equipment 

Eight power plate printing presses 

Stationery under control of di vision of printing 

and stationery 

Employee on detail to assistant secretary's 

office 

Custody of dies,rolls, and plates 



Compensa- 
tion. 



Appropriation 

First deficiency estimate (deducting $25,000 
from "Plate printing" referred to in the 
hearing of the House of Representatives 
appropriations subcommittee) 



$928,421.75 
9.98 

133,115.16 

18.31 

279,395.77 

3.14 

3,569.40 

7.14 

4, 152. 46 

14.37 

60,575.06 

24-73 

10,870.40 



2,500.00 
8,400.00 



1,431,000.00 



1,408,000.00 



23,000.00 



1,431,000.00 



Plate 
printing. 



$1,486,168.54 
16.98 

157,690.06 

15.77 

84,383.86 

.96 

129.20 

.£6 

1,081.66 

3.74 

10,546.68 

4.30 



1,740,000.00 



1,653,000.00 



87,000.00 



1,740,000.00 



Materials. 



$458,218.05 
4.93 

58,494.13 

6.86 

299,588.98 

3.37 

4,030.62 

8.06 

972. 62 

3.37 

29,235.27 

11.93 

2,360.33 

40,000.00 
40,000.00 

4,100.00 



937,000.00 



751,500.00 



185,500.00 



937,000.00 



Total. 



$2,872,808.34 
30.89 

349,299.35 

34.93 

663,368.61 

7.46 

. 7,729.22 

16.48 

6,206.74 

21.48 

100,357.01 

40.96 

13,230.73 

40,000.00 
40,000.00 

4,100.00 

2,500.00 
8,400.00 



4,108,000.00 



3,812,500.00 



295,500.00 



4,108,000.00 



SECOND DEFICIENCY ESTIMATE. 



United States notes. 
5,000,000 sheets.. 



Total of the two deficiencies. 



$37,500.00 
7.60 



$71,000.00 
14.20 



60,500.00 158,000.00 



$22,500.00 
4.60 



208,000.00 



$131,000.00 

26.20 



426,500.00 



The cost rates of United States currency in the above statement,, embracing 
the appropriation and the first deficiency, and including 93,000,0W) sheets of 
United States currency, are greater than those shown for the same class in the 
second deficiency for the reason that there is practically no additional cost for 
overhead and other general expenses and for the further reason that all the 
backs embraced in the second deficiency will be printed on power presses, 
whereas a considerable portion of the backs of the 93,000,000 sheets have been 
printed on hand presses. 

The additional work recently ordered to be printed of $1 and $2 United States 
notes and of Federal reserve notes permits the use in printing backs of United 
States currency of a much larger number of power presses, with a consequent 
reduction in the number of hand presses. This reduces the cost of these notes, 
and permits of a reduction of $25,000 in " plate printing " in the first deficiency- 
estimate. 

engravers' and printers' MATERIALS. 



( See p. 80. ) 

The Chairman. " For engravers' and printers' materials and other 
materials, except distinctive paper, including the same objects speci- 
fied under this head in the sundry civil appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1917, $208,000." Why is that? 

Mr. Ralph. I want to say that unless Congress reports this bill 
before the 1st of March I can not buy the materials after the' 1st of 
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March, as my money will be exhausted in the purchase of material 
and in operating the bureau. I can not purchase any materials for 
future delivery until this bill becomes a law. I want to say that to 
indicate the necessity for this appropriation. 

The Chairman. Is this due to the increased work you are going 
to do or to a deficiency ? 

Mr. Ealph. It is due to both — to the increased work and to the 
increased cost of material. 

The Chairman. How much is due to each? 

Mr. Ralph. Outside of what you cut us on material, with the 
exception of $21,406, it is increased cost of material. The increased 
' cost represents $182,000. 

The Chairman. What is that in? 

Mr. Ralph. It is practically all in materials we use — paper, dex- 
trine, and textiles, oince the estimate was submitted there has been 
a fijulher rise in prices which the bureau is paying, to the extent of 
$174,000. The one item alone of internal-revenue paper cost $85,000 
more than anticipated; dry colors cost $36,000 more; and miscel- 
laneous paper costs $26,500 more; hardware costs $11,500 more; 
textiles cost $14,000 more ; and dextrine $35,000 more. 

The Chairman. What is dextrine? 

Mr. Ralph. That is the gum we use on ,the postage stamps. 

The Chairman. You get that back? 

Mr. Ralph. Yes; that is not a part of the $174,000. The paper 
used for internal-revenue stamps we do not get back. I have not 
had any increased cost of postage-stamp paper. 

The Chairman. The $21,406 is the amount required for this addi- 
tional work? 

Mr. Ralph. Yes, sir ; I do not refer to it for any administrative or 
personal reasons, but I think, because of the possibility of difficul- 
ties, the limitation ought to be eliminated. 

DISTINCTIVE PAPER. 

(Seep. 80.) 

Mr. Broughton is the man in charge of distinctive paper. He 
wants 21,900,000 sheets instead of 13,500,000 sheets. 

The Chairman. What page is that item on ? 

Mr. Balph. That is on page 14. 

The Chairman. You are asking for 21,900,000 sheets, and the 
amount is $96,579. That is to permit you to deliver what? 

Mr. Broughton. To deliver 98,000,000 sheets to« the Treasury and 
10,000,000 sheets to the Comptroller of the Currency. 

The Chairman. Ten million sheets of what? 

Mr. Broughton. Of the sheets for national currency; to deliver 
98,000,000 sheets of notes and certificates to the Treasurer and to 
deliver 10,000,000 sheets to the Comptroller of the Currency. 

The Chairman. How much are you delivering to the Comptroller 
now? 

Mr. Broughton. We are delivering 10,000,000 sheets for the 
vear. 

The Chairman. You want to double that? 

Mr. Broughton. We have reduced that. 
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Mr. Kalph. You will have to add something for mutilation, mak- 
ing a total of 113,000,000 sheets of paper I will purchase this year. 
In adidtion to that I am going to print 10,000,000 sheets for the 
Federal reserve banks; but being reimbursed for that, it does not 
come under this appropriation. 

The Chairman. How much are you authorized to deliver? 

Mr. Balph. I have authority for 14,750,000 sheets for the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. During the present year the bureau is 
authorized to deliver 90,000,000 sheets to the Treasurer and 14,- 
750,000 sheets to the Comptroller. 

The Chairman. What are the additional sheets for the Comp- 
troller? 

Mr. Broughton. That is going to be reduced to 10,000,000. 

Mr. Ralph. It looks now as if it will take 12,000,000. 

Mr. Broughton. At the time this estimate was submitted it was 
thought 10,000,000 would be sufficient. 

Mr. Ealph. National banks are sending in orders, and we are 
going to deliver to the Comptroller of the Currency in excess of 
12,000,000 sheets this year. 

The Chairman. What are you asking for is an appropriation for 
paper to enable you to deliver 8,000,0W) additional sheets? 

Mr. Ealph. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Why do you ask for 21,900,000? 

Mr. Broughton. The sundry civil act authorized us to deliver 
90,000,000 sheets to the Treasurer and 14,750,000 sheets to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, a! total of 104,750,000. But you only author- 
ized the purchase of 87,000,000 sheets of paper. 

Mr. Ralph. The prices are going to be much higher. 

The Chairman. That is a gain of 17,000,000 sheets. You are ask- 
ing for 21,900,000 sheets, or 4,900,000 additional. 

Mr. Broughton. The current appropriation does not include the 
8,000,000 additional sheets for the Treasurer. 

The Chairman. Seventeen millions of the 21,900,000 sheets is to 
make up for what you are authorized to deliver? 

Mr. Broughton. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman!. That leaves you 4,900,000 sheets over, out of 
which you are proposing to deliver 8,000,000 additional sheets, and 
you expect to reduce 

Mr. Broughton (interposing). Congress authorized the purchase 
of not less than 87,000,000 sheets, and you gave us enough money to 
purchase 91,000,000 sheets. The price was reduced. So we will get 
4,000,000 sheets more than the figures mentioned in the appropria- 
tion act, because the appropriation act authorized the purchase of 
not less than 87,000,000 sheets. 

The Chairman. And you are going: to get 91,000,000 sheets out of 
that amount, which is an additional 4,000,000 sheets ? 

Mr. Broughton. Y.es, sir. 

The Chairman. What are you paying for that? 

Mr. Broughton. We are paying 34J. 

The Chairman. . That is, per pound? 

Mr. Broughton. Yes, sir. The cost is $4,410 a million sheets. 
That is what the paper costs. Of course, all these figures are based 
on consolidating the accounts. We want that done. 
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I would liice to refer ag^ln to :L* iiiKr, vc ri2» '?. • for ad-iiiioiiAl 
employees from March 1. li*17. i.> J::il* ^j. I.-l'?. ir.'.l:is.Te, at an- 
nual rates of oompenzatior. as f:l-:-»^^: F«>ir exr«*n o.-irc^r clerks^ 
at $900 eaclu and two latorers. at ^>.«. ea*!!: m alL i^^jJ^.'." 

The CHAfEMAX. What is the c^^.iesEitT f .r rJiAtf 

Mr. Bboughtox. Since tlif l=t of I>=i.tr^ •-r Ia^v c.irreii«.nr has been 
delivered to the Divi-ion of I>jai> an i i. imrr. t in jnits of ±jjOo 
half notes instead cf units of t»'ir. WIte. y u nri:>ei3.ber that the 
average receipts are over a tho<.:Aiii packages a 'iay. and that 50 
per cent of the currency receive* i L? n-.w h^ii^ receivetl in units of 
2,000. it simply means an in^nra^^ in the Ia'Ci<>r work and the counter 
work of 50 per cent. 

The Chairmax. Why* It all has to r* ci»unted anyway. 

Mr. Broughton. Yes: it has to I'e handled hx the laborers: it has 
to be opened and checked in. and it has to be given to the coimters 
and brought back. 

The Chair3Iax- Why are they coming in in 2J>X^ units! 

Mr. Broughtox. Because of the ruling of the Post Oflke Depart- 
ment under the act of Congress of last summer limiting the frai^ing- 
privilege to 4 pounds, which forces us to diip the currency from the 
Subtreasuries, unless at parcel-post rates, in units of '2.000. 

The Chaikmax. But they say they are not sending them in that 

way? 

Mr. Broughtox. In the first two zones only: frmn Philadelphia 
and Baltimore only, but the rest comes in 2,000 unit& 

The CHAiR3f AX. How many hours do these people w(M*k now i 

Mr. Broughtox. From eight to anywhere around six or seven. 

The Chairmax. Are these counters? 

Mr. Broughtox. No; laborers: the chief of the section, the de- 
struction conunittee, and laborers. 

The Chairmax. How long do the counters work ? 

Mr. Broughtox. They work seven full hours counting, without 
any minutes being deducted at all. 

The Chairmax. Are you behind? 

Mr. Broughtox. On yesterday we were 12^00,000 notes behind. 

The Chairmax. How long will it take you to catch up? 

Mr. Broughtox. There will be two weeks' work for the full force. 

The Chairmax. How many counters have you ? 

Mr. Broughtox. Thirty-six counters, and 32 or 33 are engaged 
on the work. A year ago we were only 4,000,000 notes behind, just 
a year ago at this time. 

The ('hairman. How long will it take them? 

Mr. IJroughtox. It will take two weeks, if they do not do any- 
thing else. The seven months ending February 1 of this fiscal year 
fchowcd an increase of 17 per cent in the number of notes received 
for counting over the corresponding period of the last fiscal year, 
and the in(!rease for January this year over January last year was 
2\ \)vr (H»nt. That is over 0,000,000 more notes received this January 
Ihan i-eceived last January, and 30,000,000 notes more received dur- 
ing the hist seven months than were received in the corresponding- 
period last year. There is one other thing, and that is the element 
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of safety. This is good money until it is reported to the Treasury, 
good dollars until we receive it and report it, and the rush is so 
great that it is not safe any longer to work the people from 8 in 
the morning until 6 at night as hard as they can work without 
stopping for a moment. It is not safe for the Secretary's count and 
the Treasurer's count. There is no opportunity for recounting any 
of the notes; we only count one half of the notes received; the other 
half we have to handle, but they are not counted, because we have 
not the force. We have not the force now even to count half the 
notes. 



Satukday, February 17, 1917. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. . 

STATEMENTS OF DE. W. 0. STIMFSON AND DE. E. H. CEEEL, 

ASSISTANT SVEOEON OENEEALS. 

« 

FUEL, LIGHT, AND WATER. 

The Chairman. The first item is: "For fuel, light, and water, 
$5,000." 

Dr. Stimpson. This is on account of the high prices of fuel. Since 
the 1st of January the prices have gone up considerably, and we now 
have to pay more for coal than we paid last year. 

The Chairman. How much did you expend in the first six months? 

Dr. Stimpson. In the first six months we spent $34,767.11. Most 
of the increase ill price of coal has occurred since the 1st of January. 
Therefore, we are paying very much more for coal now than we ever 
paid before and, in fact, we can not get coal except in small deliveries 
and at an increased price. The price of fuel oil has gone up, too — ^it 
has gone up 50 per cent. I can give you the prices of coal at the 
different stations if vou would like to have them. 

The Chairman* All right. 

Dr. Stimpson. At Detroit we are paying $10.10 for anthracite coal 
and $7.50 for bituminous; at Memphis we are paying $8.50 for 
bitimiinous coal ; at Mobile we are paying $13.50 for anthracite and 
$7.25 for bituminous; at Baltimore we at paying $7 for anthracite 
coal; at Boston we are paying $11 for anthracite and $8 for bitu- 
minous; at Chicago we are paying $10.50 for anthracite and $5.90 
for bituminous; at Cleveland we are paying $6.50 for bituminous; at 
Evansville we are paying $3.64 for bituminous, that station being 
right close to the mines; and at New York, $9.50. 

The Chairman. For what ? 

Dr. Stimpson. Anthracite. At Portland we are paying $11.20 for 
anthracite. 

Mr. SissoN. What about bituminous coal at New York? 

Dr. Stimpson. We do not use bituminous coal there, but I happen 
to know that the price is even higher than anthracite there on account 
of its being wanted for steamers. We can not possibly get along 
unless we get this increase. 
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PUHVEYING DEPOT. 

The Chairman. The next is : " For purveying depot : Purchase of 
medical, surgical, and hospital supplies, $6,000." 

Dr. Stimpson. This is on account of the great increase in the price 
of supplies. Some of them have gone up 100 per cent. 

The Chairman. What is the character of the supplies, drugs? 

Dr. Stimpson. Drugs, medicines, surgical instruments, mattresses^ 
blankets, coimterpanes, and things of that kind — ^hospital supplies. 

The Chairman. How much did you spend ip the first six months? 
• Dr. Stimpson. Up to the present time we have spent $40,000 of 
the appropriation; we only have $5,000 left. We issue orders twice 
a year. We spend one-half of the appropriation in the first six 
months and issue orders for the second six months in January, and 
we have issued all orders now except for $5,000. But we had to cut 
out a great many things because we did not have the money. 

MAINl'ENANCE OF MARINE HOSPITALS. 

The Chairman. The next is: "For maintenance of marine hos- 
pitals, including subsistence and all other necessary miscellaneous 
expenses which are not included under special heads, $23,000." 

Dr. Stimpson. So far we have spent $128,899.50, which is $6,797.10 
more than we spent last year. We have, as a rule, spent about 
$31,000 for equipment, and equipment includes electric-light bulbs, 
tableware, cooking utensils, refrigerators, horses, tools, engineering 
supplies, and everything of that character. The Fort Stanton equip- 
ment is paid for out of this appropriation, and last year we spent 
$9,670.44 for Fort Stanton alone. If nothing is given us we can not 
g^t along, and we can only spend $7,438.58 for equipment for all the 
hospitals this year. This is due to the inci*ease in cost of subsistence. 
All rations during 1916 cost us 34^ cents; in the first six months of 
this year 36.6 cents ; and during the second six months it is estimated 
they will be 41 cents. The price of things has gone up tremendously 
since the 1st of January. I have a table here showing the prices of 
various articles on the 1st of January, 1916, and the 1st of January, 
1917. It is a very interesting table. It shows, for instance, that 
potatoes^ costing If cents per pound in January, 1916, now cost 3 
cents a pound at one station, and other articles in proportion. At 
Key West we paid 2^. cents a pound for potatoes in 1916, while the 
proposal price is now 7 cents. Now, we buy 90,000 pounds of cotton- 
seed cake at Fort Stanton 

Mr. SissoN (interposing). You say that is what you pay for pota- 
toes? 

Dr. Stimpson. Yes. 

Mr. SiflsoN. $4.20 a bushel? 

Dr. Stimpson. Yes, sir. The greatest increase is in cottonseed 
cake, which has gone up 500 per cent. What we paid 55 cents for we 
now have to pay $2.50. 
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Comparative schedule of some articles of subsistence, etc., Januarpj 1916 and 

1917. 



Milk g»llon 

Bread pound 

Eggs: 

Fresh doEen 

Storage .do. . 

Cheese pounds 

Flour barrel 

Butter: 

Creamery pound. 

Dairy do.. 

Chicken do.. 

Potatoes do. . 

Cabbaee do. . 

Navy beans do. . 

Ice hundredweight 

Sugar pound. 

Onions 

Carrots 



Memphis. 



1916 



10.26 
.05 

.38 

.26 

.20 

7.60 

.38 

.34 

.24 

.20 

.011 

.02 

.08 

.20 

.06) 

.03 

.03 



{ 



1917 



10.25 
.06) 

.50 
.42) 
.32 
11.00 

.41) 

.37 

.28) 

.20 

.03 

.05 

.15 

.25 

.08) 

.05 

.05 



Savannah. 



1916 



10.39 
.04 

.30 

.30 

.22 

».05 

.40 

.36 

.30 

.25 

.01) 

.03 

.08 

.20 

.06) 



,06 



1917 



10.40 



.40 

.35 

.30 

».06 



{ 



.46 
.45 



.27 

.23 

.01} 

.03 

.15 

".Q»' 
.04 
.06 



Evansville. 



1916 



10.28 
.04 

.30 

.26 

.17 

6.20 



.33 

.25 

.20 

.02 

.01) 

.06) 

.30 

.06) 

.02 

.02 



1917 



10.28 
.05) 

.45 

.40 

.30 

10.00 

.43 

.301 

.20 

.03) 

.04 

.12 

.50 

.08 

.05 

.05 



Key West. 



1916 



10.50 
.04) 

.40 

.32 

.22 

1.04 

.38 

.32 

.40 

.02) 

.06 

.08 

.40 

.07 

.05 

.06 



1917 



$0.66 
.40 
.50 
.07 



.52 
.50 
.45 
.38 
.35 
.07 
.07 
.14 
.40 
.09 
.06 
.04 



Louisville. 



1916 



10.28 
.0326 

.39 

.30 

.19 

6.60 



} 



.31 

.29 

.18) 

.14) 

.02 

.03 

.07 

.20 

.06) 

.03} 

.04 



1917 



10.28 
.0535 

.43 

.43 

.38 

9.25 

.42) 

.39 

.22 

.17) 

.03 

.02) 

.12) 

.18 

.08^ 
.06) 
.03) 



Milk gallon.. 

Bread poxmd . . 

Eggs: 

Fresh dozen . . 

Storage do.... 

Cheese pound . . 

Flour .barrel . . 

Butter: 

Creamery pound. . 

Dairy do.... 

Chicken do 

Potatoes do.... 

Cabbaee do 

Navy beans do 

loe hundredweight. . 

Sugar pound.. 

Onions 

Carrots 

Forage: 

Bran hundredweight. . 

Com do 

Hay do 

Oats do 

Cotton seedcake (nearly 500 per cent 
higher) hundredweight. . 



New York. 



1916 



10.2344 
.03) 

.30 

.26 

.18 
7.25 

/ .34 
I .30 



{ 



.20 

.14 

.01} 

.02 

.08 

.25 

.06 

.04 

.03 

1.40 
1.70 
1.35 
1.70 



1917 



{ 



SO. 2744 
.0545 

.64 
.37 
.44 
.28 
12.00 



!4o| 



} 



.25 

.04 
.04 
.14 
.25 
.08 
.05 
.03 

1.76 
2.40 
1.20 
2.19 



Port Town- 
send. 



1916 



10.22 
.04) 



.30 

.28 

.18 
5.40 



}• 



31 



{ 



.20 

.18 

.00( 

.02) 

.07 



,00} 



1917 



SO. 20 
.04) 

.45 

.38 

.30 
8.40 

.45 

.38 

.22 

.19 

.02) 

.06 

.12) 



.08) 

.06 

.02 



*Fort 
Stanton. 



1916 



SO. 28 SO. 27 
.27 



.28 

.20 
6.55 

.33 
.37 



.22 

.20 

.0148 

.03 

.08 



.07 
.05 
.04 

1.55 

1.75 

.65 

1.90 

.55 



1917 



.20 
10.00 

.33 
.36 
.29 
.22 
.20 
.03 
.05 
.12 



.088 

.08 

.06 

1.98 
2.66 
1.10 
2.49 

2.60 



New 
Orleans. 



9116 



}■ 



}• 



SI. 46 
1.75 
1.30 
2.03 



1917 



SI. 75 
2.26 
1.35 
2.19 



San Fran- 
cisco. 



1916 



SI. 00 



.85 
1.60 



1917 



SI. 70 



1.10 
2.20 



» Pound. 

90.000 pounds of this cake is used at Fort Stanton in a year. Canned goods and cereals are higher at all 
stations. 

MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS, CARE OF SEAMEN, ETC. 

The Chairman. The next is: 

For medical examinations, care of seamen, care and treatment of all other 
persons entitled to relief, and miscellaneous expenses other than marine 
hospitals, which are not included under special heads, .$15,000. 
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Dr. Stimpsox. During the first six months of this year we spent 
$89,625. 

The Chairman. What was the occasion for that? 

Dr. Stimpson. In the first place, we shut up the hospitals at Pitts- 
burgh and Wilmington, N. C. ; that has put an extra expense on 
us of nearly $4,000. Now, I have a table here showing how this is 
made up. There is a deficiency of $16,531.91 over last year ; we spent 
$16,531.91 more this year than we did last year in the first six months. 
Now, for the care of patients in hospitals, $8,000 more was spent; 
medical supplies $100 more; treatment of keepers and surimen, 
$6,800 more ; for miscellaneous expenses, $750 more. I will not read 
all of the items, but I have a table which I would like to have go in 
the record. 

Mr. SissoN. I wish you would put it in the record, and I would 
not be at all averse to the record showing the items of increase in 
the matter of supplies. I wish you would put that in the record, 
because I do not care to have you read it all to us. 

The Chairman. You say you closed two hospitals? 

Dr. Stimpson. We closed the hospitals at Wilmington, Cairo, and 
Pittsburgh, but Cairo was closed last year, about December. 

The Chairman. Is that the cause oi this increase? 

Dr. Stimpson. That is not the only cause. 

The Chairman. Or did you underestimate what you were going 
to have from the Coast Guard ? 

Dr. Stimpson. No; the Coast Guard estimate has been about 
right. Part of this increase is due to the increase in cost of per diem 
rates at the contract hospitals; they average anywhere from 25 
cents to 80 cents. Now, there has been an increased expense due to 
that cause of $4,362.52 during the first six months; there has been 
an increase in the number of hospital days of 1,291 days, and that 
amounts to $3,563.67. There have been increases in per diem rates 
at many stations. For instance, at Bangor, Me., we are paying $1.50 
where we paid $1.25; at Philadelphia we paid $1.75 and are now 
paying $2; at Toledo we paid $1.35 and are now paying $1.50; at 
Norfolk we paid $1.10 and we are now paying $1.50. The number 
of patients has greatly increased there ; we have almost as many pa- 
tients at Norfolk as we have at New York. 

The Chairman. At Norfolk? 

Dr. Stimpson. Yes, sir. The number of seamen coming there for 
treatment has increased tremendously. It is becoming one of the 
largest stations in the service. 

Mr. Eagan. Why is that ? 

Dr. Stimpson. So many steamers come there for coal. 

Dr. Creel. Three times as many vessels passed through quarantine 
last year than passed through the year before. 

Dr. Stimpson. Last year the actual cost of hospital treatment at 
Norfolk, Va., was $7,6-43.90 and this year $10,513.50, an increase of 
$2,869.60 at one station. 

Present appropriation for me<lical examinations care of seamen, care 
and treatment of all other persons entitled to relief, and miscel- 
laneous expenses other than marine hospitals, which are not In- 
cluded under special heads i $170,000 

Deficiency 15,000 
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Fiscal year 1917: 

Total appropriation (care of seamen, etc.) $170,000 

Expenditures first six months $89, 625 

Expenditures * last six months 95, 375 

185,000 

Deficiency 15,000 

Analysis of expenditures incurred during the first six months {July 1 to Dec, 
31) of the fiscal years I91G and 1917, payable from the appropriations for the 
care of seamen j etc. ' 



Care of patients in hospital 

Medical supplies 

Treatment of keepers and 
surfmen 

Treatment of members rev- 
enue cutters 

Treatment ot Coast and 
Geodetic Survey 

X-ray service 

Office rent: 

Medical examinations 

Anesthetic administration 

Uae of operating room 

Laundry service 



1916 


1917 


165,132.88 


173,060.07 


054.91 


1,065.25 


1,080.61 


7,906.65 


21.00 


29.05 


18.00 


129.21 


807.60 


962.70 


2,603.60 


2,826.43 


825.00 


1,206.75 


100.00 


55.00 


93.00 


250.00 


54.75 


63.48 



1916 



Burials $289.25 

Telephone service / 327. 03 

Ambulance service 214. 90 

Stationery supplies (year) . . i 300. 00 

Medical journals i 733.80 

Miscellaneous expenditures i 250. 00 

' 73,686.14 

Less reimbursements 593. 05 

Total expenditures ... 73^ 093. 09 
Net increase in expendi- . 

tures 



1917 



$413.90 
397.09 
431.40 
300.00 
828.13 
960.59 



90,885.70 
1,260.70 



89,625.00 
16,531.91 



QUARANTINE SERVICE. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For maintenance and ordinary expenses, including the same objects specified 
under this head in the sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1917, 
325,853. 

Dr. Creel. This estimate covers several conditions. One is the 
increased cost of supplies ; another is storm damage done to quaran- 
tine stations along the Gulf, and another is the cost of repairs to a 
quarantine steamer on the Pacific coast, which was damaged in a 
collision. 

The Chairman. Please segregate those. 

Dr. Creel. The increased cost of supplies applies to every item 
that we use, but we have only estimated for the increased cost due 
to gasoline and to fumigating materials. Last year we used 45,000 
gallons of gasoline for the maintenance of our launch service and 
motor boats. The gasoline cost on an average 14 cents a gallon the 
last fiscal year and this year it costs on an average of 23.7 cents; the 
cost varies at different stations. According to what has already been 
spent this year for gasoline we estimate that we will spend for gaso- 
line in 1917 approximately $11,800. Our gasoline bill for last year 
was $6,256. 

The Chairman. Have you not allowed too much of a margin for 
gasoline? The increase seems to be $4,500, while you estimate 
$11,000. 

Dr. Creel. No ; we have estimated the increase as $5,000 over what 
it was last year. 

The Chairman. I thought you said $6,000 in 1917? 

Dr. Creel. The increase will be $5,000. The gasoline bill for last 
year was $6,256 and at the present rate it will be $11,800 for this 
year. 



^A sum of 16,760 is eBtimated as an increase daring the last six months of the carrent 
fiscal year over the amount actually expended during the first six months, as given above. 
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The Chairman. I thought you said $17,000? 

Dr. Creel. No ; there is an increase of $6,000. 

The Chairman. What else is there? 

Dr. Creel. There is an increase in fumigating materials. Last 
year we spent $13,000 for fumigating materials. This year the price 
of sulphuric acid has jumped from 2 and 2^ cents a pound to 4 and 5 
cents, according to the different parts of the country; cyanide has 
increased in cost on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts from 24 cents to 30 
cents a pound ; sulphur has increased on the west coast 25 per cent, 
and on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts about 15 per cent. The esti- 
mated increased cost of materials for disinfecting purposes alone will 
be $4,000. In other words, $17,000 this year, whereas it was $13,000 
last year. I have not asked any increase on account of the additional 
cost of other items. 

The Chairman. $11,000 of this $25,000 is for gasoline and fumi- 
gating materials? 

Dr. Creel. It will be $9,000— $5,000 plus $4,000. As I said, we are 
not asking for any increase on account of the additional cost of other 
supplies, although they have all gone up. For subsistence last year 
we spent $42,00 at the various stations, and we estimate that the 
increased cost this year will be 15 per cent. Coal has also gone up. 
At three stations alone — Boston, San Francisco, and San Juan — our 
coal bill is $2,000 more than it was last year. The cost of launch 
repairs has also gone up. Steel and all other metals, it is common 
knowledge, have gone up in price, but we will be able to meet that 
increase out of economies effected, and we are not asking for any 
increase on account of this item. We have lost by storm damage 
property which we wish to replace, and have partially replaced, 
valued at $15,753. In July and October of the present year there 
were severe hurricanes which passed over the Gulf and caused very 
considerable destruction of property, especially our floating equip- 
ment, which comes out of this appropriation. , 

The Chahiman. When was this? 

Dr. Creel. In July and October. They were typical hurricanes 
and destroyed or blew down buildings and damaged our floating 
equipment. 

The Chahiman. Did we not give you money with which to repair 
this damage? 

Dr. Creel. No. An estimate was made for one launch that was 
lost at Gulfport, but that is not being duplicated in this estimate. 
However, I will give you the items. 

The Chairman. What property is this to replace? 

Dr. Creel. At Pensacola, at Mobile, at the Gulf quarantine station, 
and at the New Orleans .quarantine station. At Pensacola two 
launches were sunk and damaged, and it will cost to repair these 
boats $6,406. 

The Chairman. How much are they worth ? 

Dr. Creel. They are worth considerable more than that. One 
launch alone will cost about $5,000 in repairs. 

The Chairman. What is the value of that launch? 

Dr. Creel. The launch originally cost — ^I can include that in the 
record. 

The Chairman. Please give those figures, and also how old a boat 
it is and the size of it. 
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Note. — The launch Osprey was bought in 1907 In New York City for the sum 
of approximately .$4,000. The vessel was secondhand when bought, and the 
date of construction is not known. It required rehabilitation before being 
serviceable, including, among other items, a new engine. The gross tonnage of 
the Osprey is 10 tons. The vessel is 40 feet long, 8 feet beam, and 3f feet depth. 

Dr. Creel. The matter was referred to the Coast Guard officer at 
Pensacola, and he was asked whether it would be better to repair 
the launch or condemn it and buy a new one ; he recommended that 
we by all means repair the launch. 

Mr. SissoN. I think it is pretty conclusive, then, that it can be 
repaired, when you find officials making that sort of a recommenda- 
tion. 

Dr. Creel. The matter was referred to the Coast Guard engineer 
at Pensacoala, and that was his recommendation. 

The Chairman. What else is there? 

Dr. Creel. At Mobile we lost four yawl boats, one motor boat, and 
a quantity of coaL gasoline, and material, the loss being estimated at 
$1,622. At the Gulf quarantine station we lost one large barge, a 
quantity of material stored on it, two disinfecting chambers, two 
vertical boilers, one launch, which I am not asking to have replaced, 
and various miscellaneous articles, the replacement of which we are 
not asking. We contemplate that we can replace the disinfecting 
apparatus by placing it on land, and thus do away with the barge. 
The amount required to replace the disinfecting apparatus, to repair 
one launch, and restore various miscellaneous articles is estimated at 
$4,900. At New Orleans three launches were damaged, one yawl 
boat was lost, and considerable tentage was lost, the damage being 
estimated at $2,325. At Charleston one launch was sunk, and the 
repairs to the launch are estimated to cost $500. That covers the 
items of hurricane damage. 

Mr. SissoN. What is the difference between a yawl and a launch ? 

Dr. Creel. A yawl is merely a sailboat. 

Mr. SissoN. Do you use a sailboat? 

Dr. Creel. They do around the station for short trips. 

Mr. SissoN. Are they utility boats or are they just used to train 
people how to sail a boat? 

Dr. Creel. No ; they are chiefly used as rowboats. 

Mr. SissoN. You find use for sailboats even in this time? 

Dr. Creel. Yes ; small boats. Damage was done to the quarantine 
launch Argonliut at San Francisco. While it was engaged in official 
duty, boarding a vessel, it was rammed by a Pacific coast vessel and 
dan^aged to the extent of $1,100. We have referred that to the At- 
torney General, and believe the Government will recover damages, 
but in the event it is recovered it will revert to the Treasury and not 
to the quarantine service. We had just before that time spent $2,000 
in annual repairs on the Argorumt. 

FUMIGATION AND DISINFECTION OF VESSELS. 

The Chairman. You are asking for the following language : 

Hereafter the cost of fumigation and disinfection shall be charged vessels 
from foreign ports at rates to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, such 
sums to reimburse the appropriation from which expended. 

Dr. Creel. That is merely to reimburse the Government for the 
cost of the chemicals used ; there will not be any charge against the 
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vessel for the labor. I may say that we are fumigating a great many 
vessels in this country for the benefit of foreign countries. 

The Chairman. You do not make any charge now at all for 
fumigation? 

Dr. Creel. No, sir. 

The Chairman. They do at the port of New York, do they not ? 

Dr. Creel. Yes. 

The Chairman. Under the State law we make the foreign steam- 
ships pay all costs, not only pay for the materials but for the actual 
services? 

Dr. Creel. Yes. 

The Chairman. Why not do that in the Federal service ? 

Dr. Creel. The chief objection advanced against it is, in the first 
place, that there is no special law for it and, in the second place, 
the shipping people feel that as the^ pay a tonnage tax they do not 
think thejr should pay for. this service, because they would feel they 
were paying twice for the service. 

The Chairman. Under the New York State law the steamship 
companies pay the whole cost of fumigation and disinfection. 

Dr. Creel. Yes. As a matter of fact, I do not know that there 
would be very much opposition, but we have never done it because 
there was no provision of law for doing it. 

Mr. SissoN. If we should incorporate it in this bill, they would 
have to pay, would they not? 

Dr. Creel. That is the reason we put it in. The cost of materials 
is increasing considerably, and we* felt that they should pay for those 
materials at least. We would not make any charge for the labor, 
because the men would have to be employed, whether they were 
fumigating or not. 

The Chairman. Do you know what the practice is in other 
countries? 

Dr. Creel. They generally charge. I do not know what the prac- 
tice is universally, but in Japan and Mexico, for instance, and some 
other countries they charge a very large fee for fumigation, an 
exorbitant fee. 

MOBILE quarantine STATION, DETENTION HULK. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

The appropriation of $10,000 "for detention hulk and equipment, or repairs 
to detention hulls,*' contained in the sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1917, is made available " for a boarding and disinfecting vessel." 

You got money for a detention hulk, and now you want it for an 
entirely different purpose? 

Dr. Creel. The hulk on the 5th of July, just after this appropria- 
tion was available, became very badly damaged by a hurricane, and 
it was impossible to spend the money advantageously in repairing 
that hulk. 

The Chairman. You could have bought a new one if you could not 
have repaired this hulk? 

Dr. Creel. We could not have begun to buy a new hulk for $10,000 
at' present rates. 

The Chairman. What are you doing for a detention place now ? 

Dr. Creel. We are doing without it. This hulk was driven ashore, 
and we not only lost the hulk but some materials. However, to sal- 
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vage the material on board would have cost more than to buy it 
anew. 

The Chairman. Have you a boarding vessel there now ? 

Dr. Creel. We have a small motor launch, but it is inadequate. 
We feel that if we could spend this $10,000 for a boarding and fumi- 
gating vessel, instead of getting a new hulk, it would prove more 
advantageous. 

The Chairman. But you would not be any better off. You would 
not have a detention place? 

Dr. Creel. That hulk was chiefly for disinfecting purposes; it 
had disififecting apparatus aboard, but had very little detention 
facilities. We have buildings on shore that we can use to a certain 
extent for detention facilities, but that old hulk was used chiefly for 
fumigating work. It had disinfecting cylindei^s aboard; and while 
there were some detention facilities, they were very slight. 



Saturday, February 17, 1917. 

MINTS AND ASSAY OFFICES. 

STATEMENTS OF ME. FBED H. CHAFFIN, OFFICE OF THE DIEEC- 
TOR OF THE MINT, AND MR. VEBNE M. BOVIE, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT UNITED STATES ASSAY OFFICE, NEW YORE. 

NEW ORIGANS, LA., MINT. 
WAGES OF WORKMEN AND OTHER EMPLOYEES. 

The Chairman. The first is the New Orleans, La., mint: "For 
wages of workmen and other employees, $1,000." The appropriation 
was the same as your estimate, $5,350 ? 

Mr. Chaffin. The additional fund is to be used for the appoint- 
ment of extra guards to take care of the 22,500,000 silver dollars 
that we have stored there. The mint is located in a very old section 
of the town and we need extra protection, especially in view of con- 
ditions as they now exist. 

The Chairman. What have you there, just the silver money? 

Mr. Chaffin. No; it is an assay office. It receives gold buillion 
and silver bullion, but we have the silver dollars stored there. 

The Chairman. This is to just employ guards? 

Mr. Chaffin. Yes; and the additional $500 for contingent ex- 
penses asked for is for extra lights around the building. 

The Chairman. $1,000 is for the guards alone? 

Mr. Chaffin. That amount is for the guards; yes, sir. 

• 
INCIDENTAL AND CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 

The Chairman. Then you have an item "For incidental and con- 
tingent expenses, $500." 

Mr. Chaffin. That amount is for additional lights and to be used 
for other purposes necessary to give more protection there. 
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NEW YORK ASSAY OFFICE. 
WAGES OF WORKMEN AND OTHER EMPLOYEES. 

The Chairman. For wages of workmen and other employees, 
$12,000? 

Mr. BoviE. I require that by reason of having to put on extra 
guards on account of the present situation. That is one reason; 
another reason is on account of overtime for the present employees. 
I am again confronted by the same conditions that arose last fall 
and then stopped, but began again in November. For instance, in 
the months oi November and December I received more in gold 
bullion there than had been received in any entire year in the history 
of the institution previous to the year 1914. 

The Chairman. In what period ? 

Mr. BoviE. All the history of the office up to 1914. In the months 
of November and December I received more than had been received 
in the entire year. Just for your information, in 1913 the gold bul- 
lion received during the entire year amounted to $59,966,059, while in 
the month of December of this year I received $70,000,000 in gold 
bullion. Now, those movements have started again, and I have been 
told by the banking house that makes most of these deposits that there 
is at least $400,000,000 more in sight, and there is $100,000,000 of 
that on the way. I got $25,000,000 last Sunday and I have $25,000,000 
coming in Tuesday. It will come to us just as fast as we can take it. 
Owing to our inadequate facilities there has not been a period of 
over 60 days in the entire year when I have not had from $5,000,000 
to $60,000,000 piled up in the hallways of my place, because I have no 
vault space to put it in. I can not handle that faster than at about the 
rate of $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 a day, because we have to unpack it 
and have to melt it and refine it ; then as soon as we get it in shape I 
have to transport it over to the Subtreasury and store it in borrowed 
vaults outside of my jurisdiction. 

I have now some $400,000,000 not in my custody, although I am 
under bond and responsible for it. But it has to stay there because 
our building has not the adequate facilities. As you know, it has 
not any proper surroundings at all. It has got that big excavation in 
Wall Street, it has got these alleyways, a lot of wooden tin-covered 
doors, and we have got to adequately protect it. My instructions 
were, from the Director of the Mint, to put special guards on the out- 
side as well as on the inside, which I did, and that calls for a very 
considerable increase in the appropriation for wages. 

The Chairman. How much? 

Mr. BoviE. I put on 14 new guards at a cost of $6,762 to the end 
of the year. Now, with no increases and no extra overtime, which I 
may be up against, I will require $52,887. My unexpended balance 
up to the 15th of this month is only $41,000, and that leaves a defi- 
ciency of $11,887, which leaves $12,000 as the minimum amount with 
which I feel safe to go on. 

The Chairman. Is all of this gold coming in foreign gold, or is 
some of it ours? 

Mr. BoviB. No. We get on an average of from 50 to 98 deposits a 
day, amounting in value from $100 to these big deposits of $25,000,- 
000 or $30,000,000. All of that comes in and we have to handle it, 
being the regular deposits from smelters, mines, and jewelers 
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The Chairman (interposing). No; I mean is all of this gold com- 
ing from abroad foreign coin? 

Mr. BoviE. Foreign coin and foreign bars. 

Mr. SissoN. Where does this big deposit of $25,000,000 a day come 
from? 

Mr. BoviE. It comes from Ottawa ; but among the gold bars com- 
ing from the Ottawa mint there may be scattered some of our own 
bars which we sent over to Europe 10 or 15 years ago. Then we got 
probably $5,000,000 of English sovereigns in this last lot and some 
coins from Germany. 

Mr. SissoN.- All in one day? 

Mr. BoviE. Yes, sir. We also got some franc pieces from France. 
We do not know what it is until we open it, because it is all packed 
in boxes. 

INCIDENTAL AND CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 

The Chairman. The next item is, " For incidental and contingent 
expenses, including new machinery and repairs, wastage in the melt- 
ing and refining department, and loss on sale of sweeps arising from 
the treatment of bullion, $25,000." 

Mr. BoviE. That is for the same reason. As was pointed out at the 
previous hearing, the various things which we use in refining and 
melting, such as graphite goods, and so on, have gone up at least 100 
per cent since the war started. Not only that, but we have difficulty 
in getting sufficient quantities to meet our demands. We use up, in 
proportion as these deposits increase, greater quantities of this stuff, 
and I have not enough in the contingent fund to operate beyond 
March 1 unless I get this additional $25,000 appropriation. 

The Chairman. You say you only have enough to carry you until 
March 1? 

Mr. BoviE. Yes. I have kept both of these estimates down to what 
I think is absolutely the least amount that we can go on, and I am 
really up against a very serious proposition. 

The Chairman. What do you pay the guards that you put on ? 

Mr. BoviE. I pay them $3.50 a day. They patrol outside night and 
day, and there are three shifts of eight hours each. It is very dis- 
agreeable work in the kind of weather we have been having. 



Tuesday, February 20, 1917. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE SERVICE. 

STATEMENTS OF HON. WILLIAM 0. McADOO, SECBETAET OF THE 
TBEASTJBT; MB. L. F. SFEEB, DEFTJTY COMMISSIONEB OF IN- 
TEBNAL BEVENTJE; MB. PAUL F. MYEBS, CHIEF CLEBK; MB. 
M. F. WEST; AND MB. S. H. BOYD. 

INCOME AND EXCELS PROFITS TAX. 

The Chairman. You are asking for $4,000,000 to collect the rev- 
enues provided in the pending revenue bill and also under the act 
approved September 8, 1916. This item covers not only the services 
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in connection with the pending law but provides for some increased 
services for work to be done in connection with the existing laws ? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes, sir; exactly. 

The Chairman. Suppose you separate them, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McAdoo. I should like to call your attention to my letter 
of February 14, 1917, giving in detail the reasons for this appropria- 
tion. I do not know that I could state the case more clearly or ex- 
plicitly than it is given, in that letter. I might say this in passing, 
that the existing field force for the collection of the tax, even under 
the existing laws, without respect to the pending law, has always 
been wholly inadequate. I thmk you can grasp that in a moment 
when I call your attention to the fact that we have 48 States in this 
country and 100,000,000 people, and we have a field force of only 370 
for the purpose of covering the entire country. It is really an ab- 
surdly inadequate force with which to administer the law without 
taking into consideration the pending measure. 

The Chairman. How many field force? 

Secretary McAdoo. Three hundred and seventy only. We have 
been seriously hampered ever since the income-tax law was passed 
because of insufficient force to administer it. As shown in my letter, 
we estimate that at least 15 per cent of the returns filed require in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. Cannon. That is, the income tax ? 

Secretary McAdoo. The corporation returns as well as the indi- 
vidual returns; that at least 15 per cent need investigation in the 
field. We had on June 3(J, 1916, 355,463 accumulated returns which 
were not investigated. 

The Chairman. Personal or corporation returns? 

Secretary McAdoo. Both corporate and individual. Judging from 
past experience, there will be received this fisdal year 120,(]®0 ad- 
ditional returns which should be investigated — that is, 15 per cent 
of the returns for this fiscal year. That would give us at the end of 
the present fiscal year 475,000 returns in round numbers that need 
investigation in the field. We have 370 men to do that work. Well, 
it is perfectly ridiculous to attempt to keep pace with the demands of 
the office with so small a force. Not only is it physically impossible 
to keep track of the business with so few men, but it is the poorest 
possible economy for the Government, because, as shown by our 
report, the average amount of additional tax assessed by each field 
officer on account of the investigations he made in the field was 
$81,714. 

Mr. Cannon. The amount they discovered or expended ? 

Secretary McAdoo. The amount they discovered. The average 
amount of additional tax secured^ bv each field officer for the last 
fiscal year was $31,714.16, or a total of $8,689,000 in round numbers. 

Mr. Sherley. Is that the actual tax received or tax assessed? 

Secretary McAdoo. The actual tax assessed. We will, of course, 
collect it. 

Mr. Sherley. Some of it may be in issue on the question of the 
right of the Government to collect it ? 

Secretary McAdoo. There is very little issue about that; prac- 
tically none. 

Mr. Speer. Frequently the issues are made, but are settled before 
adjustment. 
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Mr. SHERLEr. What tax is this, any kind of internal-revenue tax ? 

Secretary McAdoo. No; the individual and corporate income tax. 

Mr. Sherley. The income and corporate tax only ? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sherley. And it does not relate to the other internal-revenue 
tax? 

Secretary McAdoo. No. 

Mr. SxssoN. How much does each man cost ? 

Secretary McAdoo. The average amount paid for salaries and ex- 
penses of agents, inspectors, and deputy collectors for the last fiscal 
year was $2,588 per man, thus showing an average of $29,126 col- 
lected over and above the expense of the field officer. I think these 
few pregnant facts state the case absolutely. 

Mr. Cannon. Does every field officer spend $2,900? 

Secretary McAdoo. No; he spends $2,588. 

Mr. Cannon. And the increase on account of his investigation is 
what ? 

Secretary McAdoo.' $31,714. # 

Mr. Cannon. You have 300 in the field? 

Secretary McAdoo. We have 370 only in the field. 

The Chairman. That expense includes the compensation of the 
deputies ? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes, sir. That is compensation and expenses 
in the field only $2,588. I am frank to say that I think the Govern- 
ment is compelled to pay the men who are employed for this par- 
ticular service too little money. We ought to have a higher char- 
acter of ability to examine these accounts. Many of the accounts are^ 
very complicated. Take the man whom we send to examine the 
books of the United States Steel Corporation, for instance, you can 
not get an accountant at $7 a day who is thoroughly qualified for 
work of that character. That is the maximum that we can .pay. 
I have not asked for any increased compensation to enable us to 
improve the quality of the force, because I did not know whether 
we would have any chance of getting it, although it is one of the 
most important things that we could do ; but what is really of more 
importance is to get a larger force in the field, at existing prices, in 
order that we can examine, within the year following the return, 
all the returns which need examination. In other words, to com- 
plete each year — ^to bring up to date each year — the examination of 
the different accounts that we have to investigate. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, you say that experience has shown 
that you should examine at least 15 per cent of the returns? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What percentage of the returns do you examine 
now? 

Mr. Boyd. We are sending out for examination 15 per cent now^ 
but the field force can not keep up. 

Secretary McAdoo. The question of the chairman was what per- 
centage of the returns we are actually examining in the year. With 
the present force we are investigating only about one-fourth of tha 
15 per cent. 

The Chairman. The purpose is to examine not more than 15 per 
cent? 

82312—17 7 
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Secretary McAdoo. Xo ; we consider that 15 per cent is the mini- 
mum which should be examined. 

The Chairman. What character of returns are examined, those 
only in which an income is shown or those in which no income is 
shown? 

Secretary McAdoo. This relates only to the examination of returns 
actually filed with the commissioner. We have an estimate here for 
increasing the force for the purpose of compelling returns or making 
an assessment where no returns have been filed and in cases where 
returns should have been filed. 

The Chairman. Cases where returns are filed but in case of ex- 
emption no taxes have been imposed? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes. 

Mr. SissoN. For the purpose of determining the accuracy of the 
return and the actual amount ? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes. 

Mr. SissoN. And where you have suspicion of any fraud, the par- 
ticular return is investigated ? # 

Secretarv McAdoo. Yes. I am going to ask you to hear some of 
these gentlemen later as to why we estimate on 15 per cent as the 
minimum. I shall not attempt to do that, because they can give rea- 
sons better than I can. This contemplates an examination of 15 per 
cent only of the corporate and individual income tax returns filed 
with the department in a year, and it contemplates the examination — 
that is, the field examination — of those returns. It contemplates a 
sufficient force to complete the examination of those returns 
within the year after they are filed so that each year we will be up 
to date or abreast with the work. As it is now the force is so wholly 
inadequate that we have accumulated up to date 355,463 returns from 
past fiscal years that ought to be examined, and this year we will 
have, an additional 120,000 that ought to be examined. 

Mr. Cannon. That is only where returns are made ? 

Secretary McAdoo. Where returns are actually made. We have a 
wholly inadequate force in the field for the purpose of discovering or 
detecting, evaders of the tax; that is, those who should have made 
returns and have not made them. 

The Chairman. Do you get nearly a million returns? 

Mr. Boyd. There were 373,000 personal returns last year, and. 
336,000 corporate returns. We will probably have an increase of 
100,000 this fiscal year. 

Secretary McAdoo. A total of approximately 800,000 returns, 15 
per cent would be 120,000. 

Mr. Cannon. You first take the return to see whether there is 
fraud. I dare say that there are many cases where there is a mis- 
understanding of the law and where there is no fraud ? 

Mr. Speer. Most of them are of that kind. 

Mr. Cannon. Then, I take it, there is another object in view, and 
that is to reach the large number of people who are inclined and 
who know better? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes. You are exactly right. It is not whollj'^ 
a question of fraud. As a matter of fact, deliberate fraud in these 
returns represents a very small' percentagiB, because the law is new 
and a great many people do not understand how to make their re- 
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turns or they are careless about making them. Many of them, of 
course, purposely make them in their own favor. 

It is very important to check up the returns for every reason, not 
only to get more revenue, and to get the revenue to which the Gov- 
ernment is entitled, but also to let the country understand that there 
is a thoroughly effective, sufficient, and efficient force here to ad- 
minister this law, because it is a great deterrent once it is discovered 
that we have a sufficient force to investigate returns. There is another 
thing that is important. It is a very great annoyance to the tax- 
payer to wait three or four years after he has filed his return and 
then ask him to produce his books and papers for that year, and go 
All over them to permit matters to be checked up and audited. It is 
not fair to the taxpayer. Many times they do not keep their books 
and papers that long, or again, the facts .get stale, go out of their 
memory, or there may be carelessness on the part of their own force ; 
many of the employees who made the original return may have been 
discharged- or dismissed, and it is difficult then to get the facts. It 
is very much to the advantage of the taxpayer as well as to the Gov- 
ernment to have these returns promptly examined and audited while 
the facts are fresh and the books and papers are accessible. I 
venture to say that we really have more complaints because of the 
delay in making these examinations and getting prompt settlements 
than because of the tax itself. 

Mr. SissoN. And you could gradually lessen the amount of in- 
spections as you get sufficient inceritive to make accurate and correct 
returns ? 

Secretary McAdoo. Undoubtedly. Ultimately the more efficient 
the administration of the law becomes the better the understanding 
of the taxpayer as to how the return should be made and the more 
accurate he becomes in making his return; of course, correspond- 
inghr there will be a tendency to decrease the force. 

Mr. SissoN. The greater portion of this force would be used in 
the field in doing the worK which you have outlined and not in 
the District of Columbia? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes. 

Mr. SissoN. Therefore, this is a per diem proposition, and if the 
department does not need the money for the investigations it will 
not be spent? 

Secretary McAdoo. Absolutely, that is correct. I may say this, 
gentlemen, from my experience in. the department, that nothing 
brings the whole administration of the law so much into contempt, 
or discredits the law so quickly, with the people as evidence on the 
part of the Government of an inadequate and insufficient force to do 
the job. It is not businesslike. We are dealing here with business 
men. The men who pay the income tax, the corporations which pay 
the corporation income tax, conduct their busmess along the best 
business methods and they know the value of being prompt, 
thorough, and efficient in doing the work and in auditing their ac- 
counts. 

Mr. SissoN. They pay their bills promptly and declare their divi- 
dends and it would be much better for them if they had an annual 
settlement? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes, sir. Great injustice arises from delay. 
For instance, a concern has paid its tax and all its other taxes and 
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has divided its profits and everything for the year is finished and 
cleared up. Then two or three years after that an inspector comes 
in and examines its books. It has to furnish the old records and go 
through the whole thing and then finds that it is assessed for another 
tax, tne distribution of which, perhaps, can not be made among 
those who should really participate in its payment, because some 
withdrawals may Jhave been made from the firm or the partnership 
or the corporation. It leads to all sorts of confusion. Of course, it 
is not really fair for the Government to compel those men to wait 
three or four years before their accounts can be actually balanced 
for the year. It is a genuine cause of dissatisfaction. I think the 
blame is properly on the Government. I want to say another thing^ 
in connection with this tax. To the extent that we fail to provide 
an adequate force efficiently and effectively^ to administer the law, 
we negative the value of the law itself. It is not proper or business- 
like, and I personally do not like to be charged with the responsi- 
bility of being unbusinesslike or inefficient in the administration of 
the law and I hate to have the Government criticized for the same 
reason. 

Mr. SissoN. Upon what detailed theory do you base this estimate ? 

Secretary McAdoo. The details are all worked out in this letter; 
all the items are stated there. Mr. Chairman^ just let me supplement 
my statement by this : Of course, in the excess-profits tax, if the law 
is passed, the prompt investigations will be very much more impera- 
tive than they are under the existing law, because the distribution of 
the excess profits, do you not see, is a matter that concerns partner- 
ships as well as corporations, and naturally they want to settle their 
accounts in the year and do it promptly. I think the passage of that 
law makes it vitally important that we should have a sufficient force 
to audit the accounts. 

Mr. SissoN. So that each year can be kept separate? 

Secretary McAnoo. Yes; balance the accounts within the year. 

The Chairman. This estimate is divided into two portions. One 
portion of it is to make provision for the collection of the taxes to 
be imposed under the pending law, and the other portion is to sup- 
plement the force you have engaged now in the collection of the taxes 
under existing laws. On account of the excess-profits tax the esti- 
mate is submitted for a clerk and deputy in each of the districts, 12B 
employees, at an expense of $230,400 ? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is, two additional employees in each district ? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes. • 

The Chairman. For the supplemental force to collect the income 
and corporation tax you are asking something in excess of $3,061,000 
in addition to the $1,700,000 submitted in the regular Book of Esti- 
mates. How do you account for the fact that you submitted an esti- 
mate for $1,700,000 when you wanted $4,700,000 or $5,000,000? You 
asked Congress for the next fiscal year for $1,700,000 to do this work, 
and now you are asking for 20 per cent in excess of what you re- 
quested, $3,500,000. 

Mr. Boyd. The department asked for $1,000,000 on the same basis 
they are asking this amount now ; that is, to take care of this field 
work. 
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The Chairman. Where is that ? 

Mr. Boyd. That is not in this appropriation. That was in 1916. 

The Chairman. That was a year ago. For the fiscal year 1918 you 
submitted an estimate of $1,700,000. 

Secretary McAdoo. That was on the basis, Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand it, of continuing the work under present conditions, keep- 
ing in arrears, and not being able to do any more than we are now 
doing, and the reason we submitted that estimate was because you 
gentlemen would not listen to us for the fiscal year 1916 when we 
asked for $1,000,000 additional. You gave us the small increase of 
$480,000 when we asked $1,000,000. 

The Chairman. That should not encourage you to come here and 
ask foT* nearly $4,000,000 simply because you could not get $1,000,000. 

Secretary McAdoo. Now, Mf . Chairman, this is not only because 
of the necessit}^ of bringing up the accumulated arrears of this work, 
which we feel it is unwise to continue to leave undisturbed, and not 
only undisturbed but increasing in volume ; to bring that up to date 
because we must take care of what has already accumulated; but 
also to have an adequate force to take care of the law passed last 
year and the excess-profits tax if the present law should be enacted. 
You understand that the appropriation we are now asking for is to , 
bring up the arrears of old work and to take care of all the new work 
that we will be required to do under the revenue bill passed last 
year and the excess-profits bill, and also to give us a sufficient force to 
keep the work current. That is the reason the appropriation is so 
large at this time. 

The Chairman. You have 370 field men, and the estimate is based 
upon a request for 1,049 additional field men and 126 deputy col- 
lectors. You do not consider them field men ? 

Mr. Boyd. No. The 126 office deputies are to be used in the col- 
lectors' offices and in the revenue agents' offices. 

The CHAiRMEN._They are in the office, then? 

Mr. Boyd. Yes. 

The Chairman. Then in addition to that you ask for a consider- 
ably increased number of clerks and you are asking also for 1,049 
additional field men, which it is estimated will be required to audit 
15 per cent of the returns. Suppose you state at this point why it 
is determined that that percentage of returns should be audited. 

Mr. Boyd. That percentage was not determined in advance. We 
examined the returns and those that seemed to involve enough to 
make it necessary to have a field examination were sent out, and 
after doing that we found it amounted to 15 per cent, and the ex- 
perience for two years in sending them out shows that the returns 
selected to go to the field do amount to 15 per cent of all the returns 
filed. 

Secretary McAdoo. That is, 15 per cent of them give such promise 
of returns upon an audit that we have undertaken to examine ap- 
proximately that percentage of the total returns filed up to this time ; 
and even on that small basis, the force has been so wholly inadequate 
that we have accumulated this vast number of returns that ought now 
to be examined. Mr. Chairman, may I add just here, that if the 
percentages demonstrated by past experience should hold throughout 
the examination of all these returns, the new force of 1,049 employees 
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to be in the field should result in bringing in $32,519,000 of revenue 
to the Government. 

The Chairman. Annually? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes. 

Mr. Boyd. Yes ; that is on the basis of what we have done for the 
past year. Of course, as we do this work and the people become 
better informed, naturally it will decrease; but under conditions at 
the present time we woul^ produce that much additional revenue. 

Secretary McAdoo. That is, if these percentages hold, and we have 
reason to believe they will. 

Mr. SissoN. As the amount you collect decreases, will your expense 
for collecting decrease in proportion? 

Mr. Boyd. I think it would. 

Secretary McAdoo. The moral eflfect of this will be to cause more 
nearly accurate returns to the Government, and in that way we will 
get an increased amount of tax. Of course, that will not have a 
direct relation to the work of each man in the field force as this has. 

Mr. SissoN. And while the Government would get the benefit of 
it, the books would not show that it was done by the collectors. 

Mr. Boyd. Yes; we made a test in one of the districts by making 
a thorough canvass, and in the same State in which that district 
was located there are two other districts, and for 1916 one of the 
districts produced less tax by $2,000 than it did in 1915, and in 
another district it was $16,000 less than was produced in 1915 ; but 
in the district where we made this thorough canvass the tax in- 
creased $40,000 over the previous year, while in the other two dis- 
tricts it decreased. 

Secretary McAdoo. They had not been examined, you see, and 
they took chances. 

Mr. Boyd. We did not have the force to do that throughout the 
country, and we wanted to demonstrate the value of that kind of 
work, and that was what was accomplished by the demonstration. 

The Chairman. Based on the original returns, what was the con- 
dition in the district in which you made the thorough survey? 

Mr. Boyd. This was on the original return; or rather part of it 
was, and part was not. 

The Chairman. The only way you could demonstrate whether 
this work had been of any eflfect or not would be to compare the tax 
you would have received on the returns as filed, and what you were 
entitled to receive after your investigation. 

Mr. Boyd. The Secretary has just quoted you the figures that 
were based on the returns filed, and these' figures demonstrate the 
amount of additional tax as a result of a field examination. 

The Chairman. You have not given me the information yet. 
You say you had three districts and in two of them the tax is 191& 
was less than in 1915? . 

Mr. Boyd. Yes. 

The Chairman. And in the third district, where you made a sur- 
ve V, it was $40^000 more ? 

Mr. Boyd. les. 

The Chairman. How did the tax in that district upon the returns 
as filed, compare with the previous year ? 

Mr. Boyd. We have not those figures separate. I only mention 
that to illustrate 
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The Chairman (interposing). That would be the only way to 
tell whether your work was effective or whether this was due to 
some other condition. 

Mr. Boyd. It was attributed to the canvass. 

The Chairman. Of course, you would do that necessarily, but the 
only way anybody else could tell would be to compare what the facts 
were. 

Mr. Boyd. That is true ; but the figures we have given here upon 
which we base this request is along the line you indicate. It is after 
the returns have been made and the taxpayers disclose their tax 
liability 

The Chairman (interposing). This average increase of $31,000 
per employee is the increase that was received in addition 

Secretary McAdoo (interposing). Over and above the amount 
actually returned. 

Mr. Boyd. Yes. 

Secretary McAdoo. Mr. Chairman, I regard those figures as very 
much more important than the figures from the isolated district to 
which Mr. Boyd refers. What he is trying to bring out is the moral 
effect of thorough examination in a district, leading to voluntary re- 
turns and showing an excess as against a diminishing or a decreased 
amount in districts which were not thoroughly examined, and I think 
that moral effect can likely be counted upon to manifest itself in 
every district if the examinations are thorough. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to say, in connection with What I was 
saying a moment ago about the amount we might expect to receive 
for the work of the 1,049 special employees, if these averages are 
maintained, that amount being stated at $32,519,000 in round num- 
bers, the estimated cost of the 1,049 men is $2,910,000, so that if these 
averages are maintained there ought to be a net result to the Gov- 
ernment, in the way of increased revenue, because of the service they 
perform, of $29,609,000 in round numbers, to say nothing of the fact 
that there will be greater satisfaction to the taxpayers of the country, 
if they are given the benefit of a thorough and effective and prompt 
administration of the law through an audit of their accounts within 
a year after they make the returns. 

In this connection I should also like to emphasize to the committee 
the imperative importance of appropriating a sufficient amount to 
enable us to get the necessary office space in the district to take care 
of the increased force. Within the last two years not only has the 
work in the Internal Revenue Bureau increased enormously in var- 
ious directions, but we have had to take care in the Treasury Build- 
ing of the Federal Reserve Board, with its staff, which is considerable 
and takes a large amount of space, and we have also had to take in 
recently the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

The Chairman. We balanced that off by letting you rent quarters 
outside. 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes ; I am coming to that. That necessitated 
the removal from the building of some of the other bureaus; but 
the amount of increased work thrown upon the Internal-Revenue 
Division is so great that we simply have not the space in the build- 
ing to install the additional force and it is imperative that we 
get space outside. I hope to be able to submit to you at the next ses- 
sion of the Congress some studies for either the extension of the old 
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Bureau of Engraving and Printing Building, wheire some of the 
auditing force of the Treasury now is, as you will recall, having 
made an appropriation some years ago to fit up that building, 
which would take care of these increased demands with probably 
considerable economy to the Government ; or else improve the vacant 
lot we have just opposite the Treasury Building. 

The Chairman. Next to the Belasco Theater ? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes; it is lying idle there and could be im- 
proved with a modern, fine structure of suitable architecture, I 
think, without very great expense. I think that w^ould be a very 
excellent thing to do. It would then be very convenient to the 
Treasury Building, just across the street, and to have such part of 
the internal-revenue force as would have to be put outside of the 
Treasury Building located in the immedinate vicinity would, of 
course, be an economy as well as add to the efficiency of the adminis- 
tration of the office. Those studies I am going to submit to you 
later. 

Mr. Cannon. We tore down the building that was on that lot 
and graded it off, many, many years ago, expecting to put up a 
Department of Justice Building? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. We tore down tlie Department of Justice Building 

and they have been traveling around ever since, but now they are 

housed. Do you think it is possible to get the architects and the 

' people who Would influence them to build a practical office building, 

like one you would build in New York or Chicago, on that site? 

Mr. McAdoo. I hope so, Mr. Cannon. We have almost completed 
the new Interior Department Building, and the designs were made 
in the Supervising Architect's Office. That building is on F Street, 
between Eighteenth and Nineteenth Streets. It is a modern office 
building, absolutely up to date, with very substantial economies in 
construction, creditable to the city architecturally, and, in my judg- 
ment, one of the best structures in the city of Washington to-day for 
practical purposes. I wish you woulcj look at that building some 
time. I think you would be interested in seeing what we accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Cannon. We bought it 10 years ago for a Hall of Records 
Building. 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. And I fancy you have a fine building . there, but 
there is this trouble about it: We condemned the property down 
there by the Poll's Theater, clear down to the Monument Grounds, 
for three departments. They went to work and drew designs there 
for buildings with bathrooms and entertainment facilities- for for- 
eign ministers, and so on and so on, and we had to simply throw 
them aside, and there the matter has stood for six or seven years. 
Of course, I do not know; you may have more influence with the 
Supervising Architect's Office — — 

Mr. Byrns. And the Fine Arts Commission. 

Mr. Cannon. And with your strong hand you might erect on the 
lot next to the Riggs Bank a practical office building. It is an ideal 
place for an attractive office building. 

Mr. SissoN. It would take a mighty man in Israel to do that. 
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Secretary McAdoo. If this committee will stand by me, I will get 
a modem office building there of suitable design and creditable archi- 
tecturally. You do not have to bother wuth anything except to get 
the appropriations, and that will cover th'e case. Now, let me say 
about the Supervising Architect's Office: While it is not germane 
to your inquiry here to-day, but since it has been referred to, Mr. 
Cannon, the Supervising Architect's Office has not any control over 
or direction of the reconstruction of the proposed new buildings for 
the Department of Justice, the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of Labor, and the Department of State on the land you 
have described. 

Mr. Cannon. I ought not to have used that language. 

Secretary McAdoo. I might say in that connection that a great 
deal of unmerited abuse has been heaped upon the Supervising Archi- 
tect's Office, and I want to take this occasion to say, gentlemen, that 
I do not know of a more efficient force in the Government thah the 
Supervising Architect's Office, especially as it has developed within 
the last three years. We have saved an immense amount of money 
by not putting unnecessary sums of money in extravagant struc- 
tures where they have been authorized throughout the country, and 
we have brought the work very much up to date, so that we are not 
now nearly so much in arrears as we were three years ago. I believe 
that once you make up your minds to build those structures there 
will be no difficulty about getting suitable plans that will not involve 
extravagance and yet will at the same time be highly creditable to 
the city and suitable in their architectural design and everything else 
to the needs of Washington. 

Mr. Cannon. I hope it will work out so, but you must recollect 
that the Fine Arts Commission is a very powerful body. 

Secretary McAdoo. I have encountered it, Mr. Cannon, and I know 
what it is. I have been, made the goat for the sins of the previous 
administration about this power house over here. 

Mr. SissoN. Mr. Secretary, what progress have you made toward 
standardizing the small buildings throughout the country ? 

Secretary McAdoo. We have mad,e gr^at progress in putting up 
buildings of the same standard design in many of the small cities of 
the country, and we are saving very large sums of money, and the 
buildings are giving great satisfaction. 

The Chairman. You set forth in the letter of transmittal the de- 
tails of the clerical force you desire in Washington. 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes. 

The Chairman. It amounts to $335,000 and includes the purchase 
of certain supplies and equipment. How much, Mr. Secretary, of 
this sum is asked for rent ? 

Secretary McAdoo. We are asking $20,000 for rent, and that we 
should have made immediately availably, because we are terribly 
congested as it is now. It is really an outrage to require men to 
w^ork under the conditions under which we are compelling them to 
work in this bureau of the Treasury Department. I may say in that 
connection that, as you know, we passed a law last year which im- 
posed an estates tax. We absolutely have not a spot in the Treasury 
where we can put the force to administer that law. We are simply 
up against it, and the returns are coming in, and that is one of the 
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reasons why it is so important to make the appropriation for rent 
immediately available. 

Mr. Cannon. As a deficiency appropriation, it would be available 
for the current year? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. And you could either construct or rent or contract 
during the current year ? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes; we could contract. We could not con- 
struct anything now. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, did you say there was a limit upon 
the compensation that could be paid the officers, attorneys, agents, 
inspectors, deputy collectors, clerks, etc., under these various acts? 

Secretary McAdoo. On the experts and attorneys, Mr. Chairman, 
we have not a limit. 

The Chairman. What is an expert? I would like to find that out. 

Secretary McAdoo. I will tell you what we have in mind. I think 
it is essential that we be permitted to employ, on occasions, expert 
accountants to examine, for instance, the books of a concern like the 
Steel Corporation. We have no men on our staff who are thoroughly 
competent to investigate the books of a big corporation like that. 
We have not the force to do work of that kind expeditiously and 
dispatch the business in a hurry. If you check up the accounts of a 
corporation like that, it is only fair that the Government should do 
it as promptly and effectively as possible rather than drag it along. 
To some extent it is an inconvenience to a corporation to have its 
books examined from the outside any way, and I feel we owe it to 
these business men to do business in a thoroughly up to date and 
business fashion and to be efficient, and we need some expert service 
at times for large undertakings of that kind. 

Mr. Cannon. In the estimate of $2,910,000, would you have carte 
blanche in the expenditure of that item to employ these experts at 
twice the salary now paid, for instance ? 

Secretary McAdoo. We would have to pay that out of the lump 
sum appropriation which is included here. 

Mr. Cannon. But with reference to this item of $2,910,000, that 
would have to be expended for salaries or compensation as author- 
ized by law ? 

Secretary McAdoo. Exactly. 

Mr. Cannon. And in the use of that appropriation you would have 
a discretion as to what you paid ? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Myers. Of course, in the office force we could not pay more for 
clerks than is now paid for similar services. 

Secretary McAdoo. Precisely, for the clerks in the office force, but 
not as to expert services. 

Mr. Cannon. That is, those engaged in field work and work relat- 
ing to delinquent taxpayers? 

Secretary McAdoo. i es. 

Mr. Cannon. In reference to that you would have carte blanche? 

Secretary McAdoo. We would as to the amount payable for expert 
service, but as to the clerks, Mr. Cannon, we would not, of course. 

Mr. Cannon. I understand that. 

Secretary McAdoo. It is not a very large leeway. 
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The Chairman. Are you asking that some of these employees be 
appointed without reference to the civil-service law ? 

Secretary McAnoo. We are only asking that as to the experts and 
attorneys. 

The Chairman. This language only exempts the experts. 

Mr. Myers. Under an existing law of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion the attorneys are exempt. 

Mr. Cannon. What I want to know is this: Under the language, 
experts, agents, inspectors, and deputy collectors on income-tax work, 
could you, if you choose, not that you would, employ experts not 
under the civil service up to the amount of the estimate, $2,910,000? 

Mr. Myers. There would, probably, be occasion, as the Secretary 
has pointed out, of special investigations 

Secretary McAdoo. But Mr. Cannon wants to know what amount 
of the $2,910,000 would likely be available for expert services. That 
is your question, is it not ? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes ; the whole of it would be available unless it was 
limited. 

The Chairman. How much do you want for that purpose? 

Secretary McAdoo. We are absolutely limited as to the agents, 
inspectors, and deputy collectors, don't you see? Now, what you 
want to know is the amount we have included in the $2,910,000 for 
probable expert services ? 

Mr. Cannon. Precisely. 

Mr. Myers. We figured that probably 31 experts would be required 
per annum. 

Secretary McAdoo. In the field force. 

The Chairman. How much would that cost? 

Mr. Myers. That would largely depend upon the character of the 
men. We estimated $10 a day. 

Secretary McAdoo. That is a very small amount. 

Mr. Myers. You can not get a first class, expert accountant for 
that sum, even. 

Secretary McAdoo. $10 a day is what you have estimated would 
be paid for such experts as you employ out of that fund? 

Mr. Myers. That is it. 

Secretary McAdoo. And what did you figure in this item as the 
total amount that might be employed for expert services? 

Mr. Myers. Thirty-one experts in the whole United States. 

The Chairman. At $3,500 a year that would be $178,500. 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes; approximately $178,000. 

Mr. Cannon. In other words, if you wanted to, not that you would, 
you have the power to employ less clerks and more experts ? 

Secretary McAdoo. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Cannon. And therefore it seems to me you should make it 
lai^e enough to cover the experts you want te employ. 

Secretary McAdoo. My real judgment, Mr. Cannon, is that it 
would be safer to give the department that much discretion, because 
we are dealing, in some respects, with an unknown situation, and I do 
not know as we go along, and no man can tell, just what percentage 
of experts we ought to employ. I think it would be very much more 
to the interest of the Government to give us a free hand in this 
matter than to restrict it unnecessarily. 
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Mr. Cannon. You estimate now on $178,000 ? 

Secretary McAdoo. Approxipately. 

Mr. Cannon. Suppose we added 50 per cent, or just doubled that 
amount? 

Secretary MoAdoo. Well, say $350,000 ; that would be all right. I 
think that would be perfectly safe, and we could get along with that ; 
that is to say, not more than $350,000 would be available for that 
purpose. At the same time, I should like it so arranged that if we 
do not use it for that purpose and find we can use it more advan- 
tageously for the other purposes, that is, for agents, inspectors, etc., 
we may do so. 

Mr. Cannon. Not exceeding that amount would be all right ? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Of course, you meet the civil-service people and re- 
formers ? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes. We have frequent contact with them, I 
may assure you. 

Mr. Byrns. I was not here at the beginning of your statement, but 
I would like to ask how much of this $4,000,oS) is asked for by reason 
of this recent excess-profits tax law and how much by reason of the 
income and corporation tax laws. 

Mr. Mters. $331,500 is the estimate of the force for the excess 

Erofits. However, the other appropriation is partly tied up with that 
ecause we are going to use these men in investigating the books of 
corporations that pay the excess-profits tax, you see. 

Secretary McAdoo. They will do both. That is, they will examine 
for excess profits as well as for income-tax returns. 

Mr. Myers. And in this estimate the field force for the excess- 
profits tax is to take care largely of the new partnership returns. 

Mr. Byrns. I do not want you to repeat any statement you made 
to the committee but as I remember your estimate as submitted in 
connection with the legislative bill it was $1,700,000, and I know 
that the committee was very much impressed with the necessity of 
giving you a full and adequate appropriation and, as I recollect, the 
committee recommended the full amount of the estimate, $1,700,000. 

Secretary McAdoo. I explained all of that in the record a bit ago 
but I will repeat it, although it need not go into the record again. 

The Chairman. How long would it take this proposed force to 
bring the work up current ? 

Secretary McAdoo. One year, assuming that the 1,049 additional 
field men worked throughout the full fiscal year and investigate re- 
turns at the rate averaged by the present field force. 

The Chairman. This proposed force? 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes. That is, unless there is a great increase 
in the work in the meantime. 

The Chairman. I mean, assuming that the volume of work will 
continue at the present rate — ^that is, adding about 120,000 returns a 
year to be audited. 

Secretary McAdoo. Yes. 

Mr. GiLLETT. Mr. Secretary, I was at home recently and the law- 
yers were busy with their cfients who were consulting them about 
making up the income-tax returns, which has given a great deal of 
business to the lawyers, and they were complaining very bitterly 
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about the lack of system in the Treasury Department. They claim 
that they can not get information as to the interpretation of the 
law, etc. They compare the United States Treasury Department 
with the Massachusetts department which has just started on its 
work in connection with the income tax, arid the comparison is 
very much to the disadvantage of the United States. Now,' I 
liave wondered why they can not get rulings and clear statements 
as to the law. Is that the intentional attitude of the Treasury or 
is it just accidental? 

Secretary McAdoo. No, sir; that is not intentional. I think there 
is just ground for some of that complaint, and I think it is due to 
two facts. It is due primarily to the fact that you have got a new 
law which has been changed a number of times since it was first 
enacted, and it requires new rulings that are very frequently complex ; 
that is, there is a complex set of facts and conditions and very close 
questions of law arise. It is also due to the fact that we have not 
had an adequate force to properly administer this law. I hope that 
all of these conditions, if tne committee makes the appropriation, can 
be corrected, and that we can make the administration of the law 
very much more efficient and satisfactory all around. That is one 
reason why we have provided for additional attorneys We have not 
a sufficient force of attorneys in the department properly to pass on 
the innumerable questions that are presented As a matter of fact, 
it is impossible for anybody to imagine the number of questions 
that can arise out of the administration of a tax of this nature It is 
perfectly astounding the number of questions that can be raised — 
very proper questions, I mean. 

Mr. GiLLETT. Last year I remember one instance in which the 
Treasury Department did not try to rule on a question in the way 
that was periectly obvious to almost everybody. I remember that the 
Treasury Department required reports as to the dividends from cor- 
porations which the law obviously did not include, and vet they kept 
msistinjg that they should be given, until they were finally forced 
to admit that it was not compulsory. Do you remember about that ? 

Secretary McAdoo. No 5 I know nothing about that. 

Mr. Speer. I may say, in connection with Massachusetts' adminis- 
tration of its income-tax law, that Mr. Bond, who is in personal 
charge there, got all of his information from our department before 
he started out. 

Secretary McAdoo. So you see we have been helpful to Massachu- 
setts j but according to your statement, Mr. Gillett, they are im- 
proving on our ^stem. 

Mr. Gillett. They seem to feel that Massachusetts is interpreting 
the law more clearly than the United States Treasury Department, 
although it may be that the United States law is more complex. 

Secretary McAdoo. That may be true. Of course, where you have 
got to deal with the laws of a single State it is a very much simpler 
matter; but where you are running counter to the laws of 48 different 
States, or are called on to see things in the light of the laws of that 
number of States, the questions that are raised in each State and 
which arise out of the laws of a particular State, as you can well 
imagine, are many, and it is a matter that presents unusual problems. 
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REFUND OF INTERN Ali-REVENUE COLLECTIONS. 

The Chairman. What is meant by the item — 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to refund money covered into 
Treasury as internal-revenue collections, under the provisions of the act 
approved May 27, 1908, $75,000. 

Mr. West. This is needed to pay claims for rejected offers in com- 
promise, principally relating to income-tax cases. 

The Chairman. $75,000? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You are asking for an increase? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. There is now a balance of $812.50 available 
out of the $50,000. 

The Chairman. Are you having large rejections of these offers? 

Mr. West. Quite a number. There is an accumulated number of 
income-tax claims, amounting to $57,140 now, that have been rejected 
and that are payable. 

The Chairman. Rejected offers that have accumulated ? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. Then, there are $4,338 additional rejected 
offers in spirits and tobacco cases where th^ claims ha,ve been pre- 
sented. Besides these claims there have been rejected $3,175 in 
spirits and tobacco cases, and $742 in narcotic and oleo cases — and 
the claims have not jet been presented. It is expected that the 
claims coming in durmg the balance of the year, between now and 
July 1, 1917, will approximate $10,000. This is about the minimum 
amount that the bureau estimates it can get along with. 

The Chairman. For this year ? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

redemption of emergency revenue stamps. 

The Chairman. What is this new provision ? 

Mr. Myers. Under the present law a man can redeem stamps two 
years after the date of purchase. That is very confusing, in the first 
place, because it does not specify the date of the purchase whether 
from some bank or from the Internal Revenue Service proper, and 
it is hard for the bureau to get the exact data from the ta-Kpayer to 
establish the fact that he purchased them on a certain date. It will 
expedite the passage of claims if we set a certain date, January 1, 
1919, then up to that date these claims for the redemption of stamps 
required under the law of October 22, 1914, can be redeemed. 

The Chairman. Und^r the law now these stamps can be re- 
deemed within two years after the date of purchase? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you want to fix a final and definite date ? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When did the stamp act cease ? 

Mr. West. It was repealed September 8, 1916. 

The Chairman. That will be a little more than three months in 
excess of two years from the repeal of the law ? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir; that will expedite the passage of these claims 
\'ery materially. 

The Chairman. That will eliminate all the labor of trvins: to as- 
certain when they were purchased? 
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Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How many of these claims are there? 

Mr. Myers. Probably 150,000. 

The Chairman. That is, the claims? 

Mr. Myers. The number of claims. This is not a new feature. 
The stamp feature of the law of 1898 went out of effect in 1902 and 
a law was passed making it possible to redeem stamps up to 1904. 
We are asking for a law similar to that. 



Tuesday, February 20, 1917. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

STATEMENTS OF MR. OLIVEB P. NEWMAN, COMMISSIONEB; MK. 
LOUIS BEOWNLOW, COMMISSIONEE; AND LIEUT. COL. CHAELES 
W. EUTZ, EN6INEEE COMMISSIONEE. 

DISTRICT BUILDING. 

The Chairman. The first item is : 

For fuel, light, power, repairs, laundry, mechanics, and labor, not to exceed 
^3,500, and miscellaneous supplies, $10,422.50. 

Your appropriation was $17,000. 

Col. KuTz. We would like to suggest that the amount be decreased 
to $6,000. The deficiency is due entirely to the increased price of 
fuel. Our contractor defaulted on his contract, and for a time we 
were paying $5 in excess of the contract price. The estimate of 
$10,422.50 was made about the 1st of January and was based on the 
then estimated amount of coal. 

The Chairman. What was your contract price for coal ? 

Col. KuTz. $3.48 for District Building. We have paid' $8.55, 
$8.25, $8.90 for coal since the contractor defaulted, but since the esti- 
mate was submitted we have paid $763. 

The Chairman. Is the contractor good ? 

Col. KuTz. We think he is good to the extent of his bond, but his 
bond was not big enough to cover, such a phenomenal increase in 
price. 

The Chairman. How many tons of coal do you use? 

Col. KuTz. Two thousand five hundred tons in the District build- 
ing. 

assessor's office. 

The Chairman. The next item is, "Assistant assessors, fiscal year 
1914, $250." 

Mr. Newman. You remember the Kalbf us case, the assessor that 
we removed? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Newman. He went to court and after litigation for about a 
year we were mandamused to reinstate him. In the meantime we 
had appointed another man, E. W. Oyster, to his position. He 
served during that time and received his compensation throughout 
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that period, except for the last month. The dates which this repre- 
sents were from May 15 to June 16, 1914. After the court of ap- 
peals upheld the man whom we had removed, and during the move- 
ment of the machinery which sent the mandamus down to the com- 
missioners requiring us to reinstate him, there was this interval of 
a month, and during that time we did not pay Mr. Oyster his salary. 
We anticipated that the court having said that the other man had 
never been removed we would not be justified in paying him, and 
that monejr reverted to the Treasury ; it was never used for any pur- 
pose. This is really a reappropriation for the purpose of paying Mr. 
Oyster a month's salary. 

The Chairman. He did not work, did he? 

Mr. Newman. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. How could he work if the other man was there? 

.Mr. Newman. Kalbfus was not reinstated until a month after the 
decision by the court of appeals. 

The Chairman. But pending his reinstatement and the decision 
you did not pay the other man ? 

Mr. Newman. No; although he worked that month. After the de- 
cision and before the other man was reinstated we did not pay the 
man who was on the job. 

The Chairman. Did he render the service? 

Mr. Newman. Oh, yes. It took a month for the mandate to come 
from the court of appeals to the commissioners. 

coroner's office. 

The Chairman. The next item is, "to pay the deputy coroner 
during the absence of the coroner, $110." 

Mr. Brownlow. The deputy coroner, under the Code, is entitled 
to $5 for each day he serves in the absence of the coroner, and this 
appropriation is to meet the number of days he served. 

The Chairman. Up to date, or when ? What is the regular ap- 
propriation? 

Mr. Brownlow. There is no regular appropriation — it comes in 
the deficiency bill every year; there is no regular appropriation. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For incidental and all other general necessary expenses authorized by law, 
including the employment of expert services where necessary, $15,000. 

The appropriation was $10,000, and you are asking $15,000. 

Col. KuTz. Yes, sir. The increase is largely due to the employ- 
ment of expert services. When we submitted our estimate we were 
absolutely at sea as to what would be required for that purpose. 
The estimates submitted to us by our subordinates varied anywhere 
from $10,000 to $50,000. The commissioners thought they would 
ask for $10,000. We have just had an examination of one of the 
utilities and have about exhausted the appropriation ; we have only 
$100 or $200 left in this contingent appropriation. This estimate of 
$15,000 we would like to reduce to $10,000, this being the amount 
which we believe will be necessary for the balance of the fiscal year. 

The Chairman. For what purpose do you emplay experts ? 
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Col. KuTz. Fqt sustaining the valuations made by the commis- 
sion's employees, both before the commission and before the courts^ 

The Chairman. Are those valuations now in litigation ? . 

Col. KuTz. They are not in litigation now, but we have them be- 
fore us, and hearings are in progress. Just as soon as wie render a 
decision we expect to be taken into court. 

The Chairman. A report has been made to the District commis- 
sioners? 

Col. KuTz. No; we have not rendered our decision in the case yet. 

The Chairman. But a report has been made to you? 

Col. KuTz. Yes; by our subordinates — ^the engineers and account- 
ants. We have spent, in the case of one of the companies, $7,521, out 
of an appropriation of $10,000. About $5,400 of that is for the 
services of experts and $2,000 for stenographic services. 

The Chairman. Is this to pay for the time that they are employed 
in testifying? 

Col. KuTz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Page. This has been altogether before the Utilities Commis- 
sion ? 

Col. KuTz. So far, yes; but we feel we must anticipate that these 
cases will be taken to court. 

Mr. Page. You think they will be taken to court between now and 
the next fiscal year? 

CpL KuTz. I have no doubt of it. We hope in the course of the 
next few weeks to make our decision in one case, and I think it will 
be taken to court almost immediately. We feel that this is really a. 
very important item. We have spent so much money in bringing thc^ 
cases up to this point that we feel it would be unfortunate if we had 
to delay, between now and the end of the fiscal year, the use of the 
new appropriation, and we feel it would be better to appropriate^ 
the $10,000 now even if you felt you ought to reduce the appropria- 
tion in th^ District appropriation bill for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Page. It is a little late to do that, however. 

Col. KuTz. We are not going to spend a dollar that is not neces- 
sary to sustain our decisions. 

public library. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For maintenance, repairs, fuel, lighting:; fitting up buildings; lunch-rooni^ 
equipment ; purchase, exchange, and maintenance of bicycles and motor deliv- 
ery vehicles; and other contingent expenses, $1,430. 

Mr. Newman. That is another deficiency estimated on account 
of the increased price of coal. The balance in that appropriation for 
1917 on February 1 was $2,589.70 : that was all there was left out of 
$9,000. 

The Chairman. Has the contractor defaulted here ? 

Mr. Nr.WMAN. It is the same contractor. 

contingent AND MISCELLANEOS. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For printing, checks, books, law books, books of reference, and so forth^ 
including the same objects specified under this head in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1917, r$7."50. 

82312—17 '-8 
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Col. KuTz. The prices of all materials which are purchased out of 
this appropriation have greatly increased and we are now confronted 
with the tact that we can not do various things that are contemplated 
to be done under that appropriation, because it is so small. One of the 
items that we have in mind particularly is the rejjrinting of our 
building regulations. We would have done this earlier in the fiscal 
year if it had not been that the appropriation was so small. That 
will represent an actual expenditure of about $600 or $700, but 
nearly all of that amount comes back and is deposited in the Treasury. 
The regulations are sold to the builders in the town at a little over 
cost price, and it is only the copies that are used by the District 
officials that are actually paid for by the District. 

The Chairman. Thjs is imder the public library, is it not? 

Col. KuTz. No; it is contingent and miscellaneous expenses in the 
District of Columbia. 

The Chairman. Do you charge the public for copies of your build- 
ing regulations? 

Col. KuTz. Yes, sir. We got $624.95 for copies sold out of the last 
edition. 

maintenance, care, and repair of automobiles, etc. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For an additional amount for maintenance, care, and repair of automobile?, 
motorcycles, and motor trucks, acquired for the District of Columbia, that are 
not otherwise provided for in the District of Columbia appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1917, including such personal services in connection therewith 
not otherwise authorized in the District of Columbia appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1917 as the commissioners shall in writing specially order, $2,645. 

Col. KuTz. That is largely due to the increased cost of gasoline 
and supplies. The amount estimated for the fiscal year was $23,860 
and the amount appropriated' $20,000 

The Chairman (interposing). This is the balance? 

Col. KuTz. Not quite. 

The Chairman. Less the discount ? 

Col. KuTz. I think the large diflference is shown in the price of gaso- 
line, which has gone up very much in the last fiscal year; it went up 
from 11 cents to 22 cents, and a part of this year we paid 29 cents. 

Mr. Page. What is your contract for this jrear? 

Col. KuTz. We made several contracts this year, but the present 
contract is 21.98 cents. 

Mr. Brownlow. It was 10.5 cents last year. 

Mr. Newman. Under our first contract^ which was a short contract, 
we paid 29 cents. That was only a three months' supply, because no- 
body would bid for a year. 

Mr. Page. You paid how much? 

Mr. Newman. Twenty -nine cents. 

Mr. Page. But the general public never paid that much. There has 
never been a time in Washington when gasoline sold for over 25 cents 
at public stations. 

Mr. Newman. That was the best figure we could get. 

Mr. Page. That was in anticipation on the part of some of these 
men that gasoline would go to 40 cents ; but, as a matter of fact, the 
actual selling price in Washington has not exceeded 25 cents to the 
public. It did go to 25 cents. 
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Col. KuTz. But they did not have to take any chances as to the 
price in the future when they sold to the public. When they made a 
contract with us they had to gamble as to what the price might be in 
the future. 

Mr. Page. When they entered into a contract ? 

Col. KuTz. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What does this language mean: "For an addi- 
tional amount for maintenance," etc.? 

Mr. Brownlow. I think that is because the commissioners must so 
apportion this as to avoid a deficiency, so that this is an additional 
appropriation for the year. That is the reason that language is 
carried. 

Mr. Page. If there is a deficiency that language would not be nec- 
essary ? 

Mr. Brownlow. It is not a deficiency already incurred. 

Mr. Page. It is an anticipated deficiency? 

Mr. Brownlow. Yes; between now and the end of the fiscal year, 
because we can incur no deficiency under that appropriation. 

3IETAL IDENTIFICATION NUMBER TAGS. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For purchase of enamel metafl or other metal Identification number tags for 
horse-drawn vehicles used for business purposes and motor vehicles in the 
District of Columbia, $775. 

Mr. Newman. We anticipate that we will need as many more tags 
as that much money will buy. The demand for tags has been greater 
than was anticipated when these estimates were made a year ago 
last fall. 

The Chairman. Are these tags paid for by the persons to whom 
they are issued? 

Mr. Newman. Yes ; at $2 apiece. 

Col. KuTz. They pay $2 under the present law when they take out 
a license. 

VAULT survey. 

The Chairman. The next is: 

For the employment of field party and incidental expenses in making survey 
and computation relative to vault privileges, $2,000. 

Col. KuTz. The law passed last summer imposed a tax on vault 
privileges but did not provide any machinery for determining what 
the vault areas were. 

The Chairman. You already have it in your office, have you not ? 

Col. KuTZ. No. We have not a record of all vaults. 

The Chairman. But you have a lot of engineers, surveyors, and 
other people at work down there ? 

Mr. Newman. In the 1917 bill you gave us $1,000,000 more for 
construction that we had in 1916 and an increase of one individual 
to supervise that construction. 

The Chairman. That shows what confidence wife had in the effi- 
ciency of these men. 

Mr. Newman. We appreciate that very much, but those men are 
really too busy to be measuring these vaults. 
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Col. KuTz. The employees in the engineer department are ex- 
ti^emely busy at the present time. Nearly all of our employees are 
provided for a specific purpose. 

The Chairman. But you must have somebody who could go out 
and do an odd surveying job? 

Col. KuTz. We could use the surveyor's force, of course. 

Mr. Newman. What the commissioner^ are doing this year is to 
require the people who have vault space to file an affidavit as to the 
area of the vault. We felt that would be all right for the first year, 
but that there ought to be soine authoritative measurement made hy 
District employees on which future assessments could be based. 

The Chairman. Can you make a survey of all the existing vaults, 
with this sum ? 

Mr. Newman. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. And have some left over? 

Mr. Newman. We expect to spend $1,200 of that $2,000 in making^ 
maps, including the personal services incident to making the maps, 
and $800 for other personal services. 

Col. KuTz. To measure those vaults ^e ought to send out a party^ 
of three men. 

The Chairman. How much will you collect? 

Mr. Newman. We can not tell yet. 

The Chairman. When do you start ? 

Mr. Newman. We have rendered bills as of the 1st of September,, 
the day the act was approved, and payments have been coming in. 

The Chairman. How much did you bill ? 

Mr. Newman. I do not recall. 

Mr. Brownlow. We have not billed them all as yet. 

Mr. Newman. We have sent out 600 bills so far, but that is not all 
of them. 

Col. KuTZ. It is proposed to rent out the vault space on the theory 
that the vault area is one-third as valuable as the property which it 
abuts. In other words, if the property abutting that vault is as- 
sessed at $3 a square foot we would charge rental on the basis of $1 
a square foot. 

Mr. Page. Speaking of sending out these bills, on what basis did 
you fix the amount? 

Mr. Brownlow. On the returns of the individuals. 

Col. KuTz. And then charged an annual rental of 1^ per cent — the 
regular tax rate. 

Mr. Newman. On the valuation arrived at in that way. 

Mr. Brownlow. At one-third of the assessed value. Some of 
these Vaults can be checked up from our records, but a good many 
vaults antedate any records in the surveyor's office. 

BENNING ROAD AND VIADUCT. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

Benniiisr Road and viaduct: For an julditional amount for the objects set 
forth in tlie appropriation contained in District of Columbia appropriation act 
for the fiscal year 19|5, for constructing a suitable viaduct and bridge to carr.\^ 
Benning: Road over the tracks of the Philedelphia, Baltimore & Washinprton 
RaUroad Co., $35,000, to continue available during the fiscal year 1918. 
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Col. KuTz. The original appropriation for the viaduct was 
$110,000 made in the appropriation act for the fiscal year 1916. 
Due to delay in acquiring the necessary right of way that amount 
Tvas reappropriated in the appropriation act of 1916 ana again for the 
year 1917. It was only last July that we succeeded in getting title 
to the necessary right of way. We prepared the specifications and 
•advertised for bids, and the lowest bid received was $145,000, $35,000 
in excess of the amount originally appropriated, the estimate for 
which was made in 1914. 

The Chairman. You did not make a very good guess ? 

Col. KuTz. No, sir; but in 1914 we did not have any idea as to 
w^hat the price of steel would be in 1917. 

Mr. Page. This is another result of the high cost of living? 

Col. KuTz. Yes. I would like to say in connection with the Benning 
Road that it is the only important grade crossing that remains in 
the District of Columbia. I am told that 20 accidents have occurred 
at that crossing since the appropriation was first made, and one acci- 
dent occurred within the last two weeks. A horse was killed, but not 
the driver. I believe that grade crossing ought to be abolished, and 
this is the most economical method of abolishing it, namely, with an 
overhead bridge partly of concrete and partly of steel. It is not in 
any sense an ornamental structure, but it is purely utilitarian. It 
may say that half of the cost is assessed against the railway com- 
panies whose tracks are crossed. 

The Chairman. You also ask that the original appropriation be 
made availably during the next fiscal year. 

Col. KuTz. That is for fear we can not get the viaduct under 
contract before the next fiscal year. 

M STREET BRIDGE. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

Bridges : The sum of $11,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary of the 
appropriation for the replacement of two trusses and floor of the M Street 
Bridge across Roclv Creek, fiscal year 1917, is made available for repairs to 
the east abutment, the placing of new liandrails, and the renewal of the wood 
flooring of said bridge. 

Col. KuTz. The current appropriation act carries an item of 
$23,000 for the replacement of two steel trusses in this bridge and the 
construction of a masonry floor. When we came to examine the 
bridge and move the car tracks over to the new bridge, the one on a 
line with Pennsylvania Avenue, we found that the east abutment of 
this bridge had slipped its base and leaned forward a little bit, so 
that it is unsafe in its present condition. We can not now use any 
part of the $23,000 for the repair of that abutment, but we would 
like to have authority to do that in lieu of replacing the steel trusses. 
We will do without the two new trusses by narrowing the bridge 
and using only the two center trusses instead of four trusses, as we 
originally contemplated. We suggest this change becausethe bridge 
as it now stands will interfere with the development of the Rock 
Creek Parkway in that it does not permit of sufRcient headroom 
underneath it. So we only want to make temporary repairs to keep 
the bridge open until it is replaced at some future tinje. 

The Chairman. By a very handsome structure? 
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Col. KuTz. No ; I am a utilitarian. 

The Chairman. I know; but why not be a utilitarian now? You 
have in mind another fancy bridge? 

Mr. Page. No. This is the old street car bridge. We have replaced 
that with a bridge which carries the street car tracks straight from 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The street cars formerly ran across this 
bridge, and ultimately this bridge will have to be replaced with an* 
other bridge, in order to carry out the parkway scheme, and the rea- 
son it will have to be replaced is because it is not high enough. 

Col. Ktttz. In the meantime we want to make the smallest ex- 
penditure possible to keep the bridge in use. 

Mr. Brownlow. And the amount to be spent will be $11,000 in- 
stead of $23,000, no part of the $23,000 having been expended. 

Mr. Newman. We would be very glad to have our reputation as 
to our appreciation of art or usefulness stand on the Pennsylvania 
Avenue bridge, which we designed through our own engineers, which 
we built and have just finished. It is not bad to look at, though; it 
looks all right, but it is primarily useful. 

Col. KuTz. It cost $100,000 less than the Q Street Bridge. 

ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
POLICE-PATROL SIGNALING SYSTEM. 

The Chair3ian. The next item is: 

For additional amount for replacing police-patrol signaling system with tele- 
phone system in the ninth precinct, including the purchase and installation of 
the necessary boxes, instruments, wire, cable, conduit connections, extra labor^ 
and other items, $6,000. 

Mr. Page. How is this a deficiency ? 

Col. KuTz. The appropriation was $6,324. We have spent out of 
that appropriation for necessary boxes, instruments, wire, cables, 
etc., $1,069. We estimate that the conduit material and labor will 
cost about $800, making a total of $1,869, leaving in the appropriation 
$4,455. We invited bids for the cable under date of January 22, 
1917, and the total cost of the cable, based on those bids, will be 
$10,031.02, or $5,576.02 in excess of the balance available. 

The Chairman. What is now the matter with the system in the 
ninth precinct? 

Mr. J3rownlow. It is not a telephone system now. 

The Chairbhan. What is it? 

Mr. Brownlow. It is a telegraph, system, where calls are reported 
on a tape. It is not selective, and there is not the machinery for 
determining when two policemen in different parts call in, whereas if 
you substitute the telephone system the policemen may talk directly 
to the clerk. 

The Chairman. It tells him where the officer is? 

Mr. Brownlow. Yes, sir; he knows where he is. He can tell by 
the new system whether he is at the proper box. The new system is 
immeasurably superior to the old one. 

Mr. Page. I want to call the attention of the chairman to the 
fact that we gave them their estimate for this item, $6,324, and that 
the deficiency only amounts to $6,000. 

Col. KuTZ. The estimate when made, in July, 1915, was based on 
a 25 per cent increase over the latest price paid up to that date. The 
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quotations of January, 1917, are more than 125 per cent above the 
price estimated. 

PUBCHASE AND INSTAIXATION OF ITBE-ALABM BOXES. 

The Chairman (reading) : 

For an additional amount for the purchase and installation of 10 fire-alarm 
boxes and purchase and erection of necessary poles, cross arms, insulators, pins, 
braces, wire, cable, conduits, connections, posts, extra labor, and other neces- 
sary items, $500. 

Col. KuTz. That increase is due partly to the increase in the price 
of fire-alarm boxes and partly to the increase in the price of cable. 
We did have some bids a few years ago for fire-alarm boxes, at $75 
a box. There were then two companies in the field. The two com- 
panies have consolidated, and the price is now $125 a box. 

Mr. Newman. The Gamewell is the old company. A new com- 
pany came along and made a reduced price, and then the Gamewell 
Co. reduced their price. The other company went out of business, 
and the Gamewell Co.'s price immediately went back. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
AIXOWANCE TO PBINCIPALS. 

The Chairman. The next item is " Public schools, for allowance to 
principals," etc., $1,000. 

Mr. Newman. That is an anticipated deficiency for 1917. 

The Chairman. What is this allowance? 

Mr. Newman. Each principal of a school building receives in addi- 
tion to his salary an allowance of $30 a year per room which be 
supervises. Of course, you can not tell with absolute accuracy a 
year and a half in advance how much that will amount to. At the 
present time the estimate of the school authorities is that this will 
be $1,000 more than the appropriation. 

LONGEVITY PAY. 

The Chairman. The next item is "For longevity pay, $115.28." 
Is that ascertained? 

Mr. Newman. Yes, sir ; that is for 1916. That has been ascertained 
by the auditor. . 

FUEL, GAS, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 

The Chairman. The next item is, "For fuel, gas, and electric 
light and power, $64,608.50." The appropriation is $85,000. 

Mr. Newman. We are hit harder there on the coal situation than 
anywhere else. We u^e more coal there than anywhere else. That is, 
the coal for the schools. 

Mr. Brownlow. We have 175 buildings, I think. 

The Chairman. Did you have the same contractor? 

Mr. Newman. Yes, sir. 
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PETWOBTH SCHOOL ADDITION. 

The Chairman. The next item is, " For additional amount for the 
construction of an eight-room addition, irichiding assembly hall, to 
the Petworth School, $15,000." 

Col. KuTZ. That increase is partly due to the increased price of 
material and partly due to a faulty estimate wKich was submitted. 
When we appeared before the House committee a little more than 
a year ago, in the fall of 1915, we told the committee that we had 
made a mistake and asked for an increased amount. It was not 
granted, but in the same bill they did allow us $90,000 for an 8-rooin 
school building, including an assembly hall, and in the same bill 
they appropriated $80,000 for a school building at Chevy Chase. We 
feel that we can not build a fireproof building for $72,000, main- 
tain rooms of the size necessary for the classes and give an assembly 
hall sufficient to accommodate pupils in 16 rooms. We have tried 
to reduce the estimate as much as possible. We believe that that is 
the minimum amount which will do the work and do it well. I 
think Mr. Page will bear us out in saying that in the Powell School 
we were unable to build as well as we should have built. We cut 
that appropriation down to $76,500, but we had to cut out many 
things that the school people think are essential and that I think we 
will eventually have to put in the school. We have made comparisons 
of prices paid elsewhere for buildings of the same character, prices 
per cubic foot, and we believe that we are well below the average. 

Mr. Page. The question which arises in my mind is not the com- 
parative cost with other towns for school buildings, but whether 
you have not gotten the character of the building more expensive 
than it ought to be. 

Col. KuTz. We may have spent a little more on the exterior of 
the Park View School, for instance, than was absolutely essential 
for the school itself, but I do not believe we built well enough in the 
case of the Powell School. We had to use Occoquan brick for the 
face wall ; we had to put on a galvanized iron cornice and we had to 
make the trim around the windows of gray brick, because we could 
not afford terra cotta; and we had to omit the gallery from the 
assembly hall and the toilet facilities in the new addition, so the 
pupils only have half the number of toilets that are needed. That 
was the only way in which we could put up the building within 
the appropriation. I believe the committee wants us to build fire- 
proof buildings. 

Mr. Page. I do not think there is any question about that. 

Col. KuTZ. We even put a wooden roof on the Powell School — 
that is, wooden rafters. 

Mr. Newman. In some quarters we have been very severely criti- 
cized because the school buildings are not beautiful enough. 

J. ORMOND WILSON NORMAL SCHOOL GREENHOUSE. 

The Chairman. The next item is " For additional amount for 
the erection of a greenhouse at the J. Ormand Wilson Normal 
School," $2,500. You got $2,000 to build a greenhouse and now you 
want $2,500 additional? 
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Col. KuTz. An item was included in the estimates of the board 
of education and submitted to the commissioners just a few day& 
before our estimates were submitted and it was not checked by the 
municipal architect. The appropriation was granted. The school 
authorities furnished us a plan or a greenhouse 20 by 40, with a pot- 
ting room at one end, and asked us to prepare the specifications and 
invite bids, which we have done, preserving the dimensions of the 
building intact. They assumed that all they would have to do to 
heat the greenhouse would be to make a steam-pipe connection with 
the heating system of the building. That was found to be impos- 
sible. They will have to have a separate little steam plant for the 
building. 

The Chairman. Why do you not build a greenhouse for $2,000? 

Col. KuTz. I can do that. , 

m'kinley manual training school foundry. 

The Chairman. The next item is " For additional amount for the 
construction and equipment of a foundry at the McKinley Manual 
Training School," $5,000? You have $5,000 and you want $5,000 
mor^? 

Col. KuTz. We have present the principal of the McKinley Man- 
ual Training School, Mr. Daniel, who will explain that item. 

Mr. Daniel. That estimate left the school two years ago and was 
transmitted to the board of education. At that time we thought 
that that was ample to build a foundry, but when that was checked 
up by the municipal architect's office this year it was found that 
it was not sufficiently large on account of the increased cost in 
labor and materials. 

The Chairman. Have you a foundry now ? 

Mr. Daniel. No; we have absolutely no foundry facilities in the 
McKinley Manual Training School, with nearly a thousand boys. 
We have all the other departments, from the designing depart- 
ment to the finishing department, but we have to go outside for the 
castings. 

The Chairman. Will you have to erect a building for this pur- 
pose? 

Mr. Daniel. We will have to have the building, but we have the 
ground ; we need an additional building. 

The Chairman. How large a building do you contemplate con- 
structing? 

Mr. Daniel. 30 by 70, I think. 

The Chairman. How many boys will be working in there at a 
time? • 

Mr. Daniel. That building will give shop space for 30 boys, and a 
lecture room. 

The Chairman. Can not you use one of your present rooms for the 
lectures, and erect a foundry for $5,000? You do not want the 
lecture room in the foundry ? 

Mr. Daniel. It would be a demonstration room. That is not ab- 
solutely necessary. You will find that, however, in most of the large 
high schools to-day. 

Col. KuTz. At the new Central High School they have very much 
better facilities for teaching foundry work than they have at the 
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Manual Training School. They have not only a foundry, but a little 
demonstration room in connection with the foundry. 

Mr. Daniel. There are three important reasons why I am ex- 
ceedingly anxious to have the foundry. In the first place, as we are 
now we lack that important step in the technical education of our 
boys, the actual making of the castings. In the second place, our 
school has become crowded for ^hop equipment. We have nearly a 
thousand boys, and the foundry will give us accommodation for 
about 200 more boys. In the third place, we have absolutely no 
means of turning over our scrap metal and no means of making our 
own castings. With the foundry we would be able to turn over a 
good deal of the scrap metal, cast iron, copper, and brass which now 
has to go to the municipal junk heap to be sold for scrap metal. 

The Chairman. This would give you accommodations for 200 
additional pupils ? 

Mr. Daniel. If we can have a foundry it will accommodate 30 
boys in a class during the week and it will increase our equipment 
to that extent, 200 boys. 

The Chairman. How do you figure that out? 

Mr. Daniel. We handle 30 in a class and we have three classes a 
day. The class reports twice a week. 

COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF. 

The Chairman. The next item is " Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf." 

Mr. Newman. The $2,175 is based entirely upon the increase in 
the number of pupils at the institution. 

The Chairman. How many pupils have you there now ? 

Mr. Newman. Forty-one. 

The Chairman. How many pupils did you have there? 

Mr. Newman. Thirty-six. 

The Chairman. That is more than $400 ? 

Mr. Newman. No, sir; the rate is $375. 

The Chairman. Why does it cost so much at that institution ? 

Mr. Newman. It is a deaf and dumb institution! The expense for 
all kinds of instruction is greater than at an ordinary institution or 
an ordinary school of instruction, supervision is greater and the 
teaching staff is more expensive. 

The Chairman. That is about $400, Mr. Commissioner ? 

Mr. Newman. Our contract is $375. There is a little leeway for 
an additional child, if one comes along. 

METROPOLITAN POLICE, HARBOR PATROL, FUEL, ETC. 

The Chairman. The next item is, "Metropolitan police, harbor 
patrol : For fuel, construction, maintenance, repairs and incidentals," 
$550? 

Mr. Brownlow. That is entirely on account of coal. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT — FUEL. 

The Chairman. The next item is "Fire Department: For fuel,'' 
$4,625? 
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Mr. Brownlow. $2,200 of that amount is on account of coal, 
which has been explained, and $2,425 is on account of gasoline, where 
there has been an increase of 100 per cent. 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT — CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 

The Chairman. The next item is, " Health Department : The 
limitation on the amount to be expended for personal services from 
the appropriation for preventing the spread of contagious diseases 
for the fiscal year 1917 is increased from $12,000 to $17,000? " 

Mr. Page. That is to make it conform to the new limitation. 

Mr. Brownlow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Page. You can not spend the whole amount of money on ac- 
count of the limitation placed on it ? 

Mr. Brownlow. We can not do the work. We have to go into the 
emergency fund every year. 

The Chairman. What work? 

Mr. Page. Preventing the spread of contagious diseases. 

The Chairman. Infantile paralysis? 

Mr. Page. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownlow. If we do not get an increase of the limitation, we 
will have to take it out of the emergency fund of $8,000. 

maintenance of motor vehicle, sanitary and food inspection 

service. 

The Chairman. The next item is "For additional amount for 
maintenance of one motor vehicle for the sanitary and food inspec- 
tion service, $150 " ? 

Mr. Brownlow. The appropriation was only $300 which is not 
sufficient to maintain a motor car for a year, especially one that is 
as old as this one and performs as much service. 

The Chairman. What kind of a vehicle is it? 

Mr. Brownlow. It is a passenger touring car. It goes out at 4.30 
or 5 o'clock in the morning and then again in the afternoon and 
takes samples of milk and other food products from various places 
over to the laboratory. The balance now is $26.29. 

Mr. Page. How old is the car? 

Mr. Brownlow. Three years old. The maintenance for a privately 
owned car for which an allowance is made is $300, based on the theory 
that the allowance should not be large enough to pay all expenses. 
We have not been able to maintain the pubficly owned cars for as 
low as $300. This was changed from $400 to $300 at the time that the 
allowance for privately owned cars was changed. 

POLICE court. 

The Chairman. The next item is " Police court," $715. 
Mr. Newman. That is another coal item, because of the increased 
price of coal. The balance in that fund on February 1 was $739.99. 

support of convicts. 

( See p. 227. ) 

The Chairman. The next item is " Support of convicts," $35,000. 
Mr. Page. How do you come to have this large deficiency? 
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Mr. Newman. yVe have not been able to take at the new reforma- 
tory as many prisoners from Atlanta, Leavenworth, and the State 
penitentiaries as we had expected to. We have 80 there now. We 
had expected to take them more rapidly. Of course, those that we do 
not take from the penitentiaries to the Occoquan reformatory the 
Attorney General has to pay for the support of. The $35,000 is the 
difference in his appropriation and what he will have to pay the 
rest of the year. 

WASHINGTON ASYLUM AND JAIL — FUEL, ETC. 

The Chairman. The next item is " Washington Asylum and Jail," 
$5,500. 

Mr. Newman. That is anticipated on account of the increased price 
of coal. The balance of the appropriation for 1917 was $4,905.71 the 
1st of February out of an appropriation of $45,000. We anticipate 
that we will need $5,500 more. 

The Chaihman. Do you furnish the subsistence out of this appro- 
priation ? 

Mr. Netvman. This is for the hospital ; this is the general mainte- 
nance appropriation for the hospital. The next item is for the jail. 

The Chairman. I am talking about this item. This is not used 
for the hospital ? 

Mr. Newman. It says " Washington Asylum and Jail." The hos- 
pital and jail are carried as one institution in the bill. 

The Chairman. Is that the hospital ? 

Mr. Newman. Yes, sir. 

maintenance of jail prisoners. 

The Chairman. The next item is " For maintenance of jail prison- 
ers of the District of Columbia at the Washington Asylum and Jail," 
$3,250.50. 

Mr. Newman. That also is on account of the increased cost of coal. 
The balance of the $50,000 appropriation on the 1st of February was 
$4,829.71. 

home for aged and infirm — ^rUBL, ETC: 

The Chairman. The next item is " Home for Aged and Infirm," 
$2,000. 

Mr. Newman. The reason for the anticipated deficiency is the in- 
creased population and the advance in the price of foodstuffs and 
supplies. 

The Chairman. What is the population ? 

Mr. Newman. The population increased from 338 last year to 344 
this year. The balance of the appropriation on the 1st of February 
was $4,689.27. 

national training school for girls — ^PROVISIONS, FUEL, ETC. 

The Chairman. The next item is " National Training School for 
Girls," $4,000. 

Mr. Newman. This money is expended by a board of trustees ap- 
pointed by the Attorney General. It does not come directly under 
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the commissioners, but the trustees submitted to us a statement as to 
the reasons for this estimate, and if you should like to have me read it, 
I will do so. 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Newman. The reasons for asking for this sum are best ex- 
plained in the language of the superintendent of this institution : 

First. Our Inability to enter into contracts with dealers July 1, because the 
appropriation was not made until September, at which time dealers were un- 
willing to contract at prices submitted June 30. Second. The unprecedented 
increase in price of all staples, coal, flour, provisions, shoes, and domestics, and 
the inferior quality of the latter articles. Third. The maintenance of a separate 
cottage for white wards, now numbering 19, without any additional appropria- 
tion for teachers or maintenance. Fourth. The need of different clothing for 
honor girls who must be inconspicuously dressed for the privilege granted. 
Fifth. Constant necessary repairs to old buildings and implements, and the 
necessary purchase of equipment to enable the girls to carry on agricultural 
work during the coming season. 

COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 

The Chairman. The next item is " Columbia Hospital for Women, 
and Lying-in Asylum," $684.40. 

Mr. Newman. That is an actual deficiency, though not necessarily a 
legal deficiency, in the appropriation made for the institution for 
1916. That is, the hospital actually rendered the service which that 
money represents, although the District is not legally bound to pay it. 

The Chairman. What is the rate ? 

Mr. Newman. The rate is $1.20. 

The Chairman. A day ? 

Mr. Newman. Yes, sir ; per day ; and 40 cents per day for infants. 

CENTRAL dispensary AND EMERGENCY HOSPITAL. 

The Chairman. The next item is " Central Dispensary and Emer- 
gency Hospital," $6,000? 

Mr. Newman. That is for the balance of 1917. The appropriation 
for 1917 was $19,000. The bills for the first six months of the year 
amounted to $12,024.25. All emergency cases are taken care of at 
those two hospitals, the Emergency and the Eastern Dispensary, 
irrespective of whether we have the money to pay for them, and it 
has been customary for a great many years for Congress to provide 
any deficiency that is necessary. They are emergency cases only 
that have to be cared for. 

eastern dispensary. 

The Chairman. Eastern Dispensary, $1,500. 

Mr. Newman. The situation is just the same there. 

tuberculosis hospital — ^provisions, fuel, etc. 

The Chairman. Tuberculosis Hospital, for provisions, fuel, etc., 
$2,000. ^ 

Mr. Newman. This anticipated deficiency is due to increased cost 
of food supplies. We anticipate it will be $2,000. The balance in 
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the appropriation on the 1st of February was $8,223.62. There may 
be an increase of population, although up to this time this year there 
has been no large increase in population. 

The Chairman. What is the population, do you know ? 

Mr. Newman. One hundred and forty. 

BOABD OP children's GUARDIANS. 

I 

MAINTENANCE OF FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDBEN. 

The Chairman. Board of Children's Guardians: For maintenance 
of feeble-minded children (white and colored), $4,300. 

Mr. Newman. This is due to an increase in the number of feeble- 
minded cases cared for. The average number of children cared for 
this year is 144. I have not with me the average number last year, 
but I know that there has been an increase. 

The Chairman. Put those figures in the record. 

Mr. Newman. All right. The average number for the fiscal year 
1916 was 131. 

BOABD AND CABE OF COMMITTED CHILDBEN. 

The Chairman. For board and care of all children committed to 
the guardianship of said board by the courts of the District, and for 
temporary care of children pending investigation or while being 
transferred from place to place, ^3,000. The appropriation is 
$80,000. 

Mr. Newman. The principal reason for this is because the Board 
of Children's Guardians during this past year has had to place more 
children in what is known as temporary care, and fewer children 
in what is known as permanent care, the reason for that being that 
the practice of the Juvenile Court has been to a very great extent 
to make a temporary commitment rather than turn the child over 
to the board, the board thereupon to be the guardian of the child. 
The court has retained the guardianship of the child and committed 
the child temporarily to the board, and that has necessitated bring- 
ing the child back into court at more frequent intervals, and has in- 
creased the expense — the board, supervision, and placing of the 
children on the part of the board by the amount here estimated. 
That is the principal reason for the increase. 

The Chairman. Would not the expense go on, whether they were 
placed permanently or temporarily? 

Mr. Newman. The expense of the child's board would be greater, 
and the travel expense has also gone up. The agent has to go out 
in the country to get the child and bring it in, and he has to make 
more frequent visits or inspections under this arrangement. 

Mr. Page. Has not the administration of the Juvenile Court law 
had something to do with this increase ? 

Mr. Newman. Almost entirely. 

Mr. Page. I think the Juvenile Court law and the practice of that 
court in the assignment of these children is responsible for this in- 
creased cost of maintenace. 

Mr. Newman. Yes; and furthermore, Mr. Chairman, when the 
child is permanently committed to the board and the board places 
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it permanently in a home, there is no payment made to the family 
at all. The family takes care of the child, and pays all the expense. 
When they are committed temporarily the board pays the family 
the board of the child. 

Mr. Page. And instead of having the family take the child with- 
out expense to the public under a permanent commitment, under the 
present practice of the Juvenile Court, in these temporary commit- 
ments, the District has to pay, and that has almost doubled the cost 
of the administration of caring for these children. 

Mr. Newman. Yes; in addition to that, the rates have been, in- 
creased. The board have had to pay more to find places for the 
children. The increase in the cost of caring for the wards is as fol- 
lows: The rate for 1916 for children over 3 years was $10 a month, 
and the rate for 1917 is $12 a month. The rate for infants under 3 
years was $11 per month for 1916, and for 1917 it is $13 per month. 
The rate for sick children for 1916 was $12 per month, and the rate 
for 1917 was $14 per month. There has been an increase in all 
classes, and in addition to that a greater number of temporary com- 
mitments. I do not describe this process of temporary commitment 
with any view to criticizing the court for doing it in this way, be- 
cause I do hot know whether that is proper or not. I merely state 
the facts. 

Mr. Page. But you do know it has increased the expense of admin- 
istration ? 

Mr. Newman. Yes. I have no doubt it has advantages. 

AUTHORITY TOR ADDITIONAL SUM TO SECTARIAN INSTITUTIONS. 

The Chairman. Authority is granted to pay, in addition to the 
sum of $1,500, heretofore authorized, a further sum, not to exceed 
$3,600, to institutions adjudged to be under sectarian control, fiscal 
year 1917. 

Mr. Page. This is also, Mr. Newman, due to the commitment of 
these children to institutions of the character herein described in 
larger number than was anticipated? 

Mr. Newman. Yes, sir. It would be very advantageous in han- 
dling these children if this authority could be had. 

INDUSTRIAIi HOME SCHOOL FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 

The Chairman. Industrial Home School for Colored Children, 
$1,500. 

Mr. Newman. This is due to an increase in the cost of food sup- 
plies. The population is about the same, but we anticipate an in- 
crease because of the experience we have had with the appropriation 
thus far. The balance on the 1st of February was $879.56. 

Mr. Page. This is one of the appropriations under which you have 
practically had an annual deficiency ? 

Mr. Newman. Yes, sir. 

INDUSTRIAL HOME SCHOOL. 

The Chairman. Industrial Home School : " For maintenance, in- 
cluding purchase and care of horse, wagon, and harness, $3,080." 
Mr. Newman. This is another coal item. 
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HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 

The Chairman. Hospital for the Insane: "For support of indi- 
gent insane of the District of Columbia in St. Elizabeth's Hospital^ 
as provided by law, $40,000." 

Mr. Newman. The explanation of that estimate is partially, and 
to a very great extent, due to an increase in the rate charged by the 
Department of the Interior for District patients in the hospital. 

The Chairman. How much do they charge you? 

Mr. Newman. The charge now is $4.90 per week as against $4.61 
per week. The balance in this appropriation was $173,437.41 on the 
1st of February, and the number of commitments is increasing grad- 
ually at the same time. 

W^ORKHOUSE. 

The Chairman. Workhouse, for maintenance, etc., $11,000. 

Mr. Newman. Since this estimate was made we anticipate that 
$8,600 will see us through the rest of the year and that we will not 
need the entire $11,000. 

Mr. Chairman. To what is this due ? 

Mr. Newman. Partially an increase in inmates. There has been 
an average increase of about 40 inmates. It is also due in a measure 
to the increased cost of supplies. 

The Chairman [reading] : 

MILITIA. 

Militia : For expenses incident to the enrollment of the Militia of the District 
of Columbia as required Ixv the act of March 1, 1889, as amended by the act of 
February 18, 1909, Including salaries or compensation for personal services 
when ordered in writing by the commissioners and necessary to the enrollment 
provided for in the aforesaid acts, $8,000. 

Mr. Newman. This is a very unusual situation. The commanding 
general of the National Guard of the District of Columbia wrote us a 
letter some time ago, in 1916, calling our attention to an act of Congress 
approved March 1, 1889, which directed the assessor of the District 
of Columbia to enroll all of the males between 18 and 45 vears in the 
District of Columbia as the militia of the District of Columbia, and 
the commanding general said it was his opinion that that act was 
still in force ; that it never had been complied with, and requested 
us to direct the assessor to comply with this law. It specifically di- 
rected an enrollment ; not an enlistment, but an enrollment. 

The Chairman. How often was it to be made? 

Mr. Newman. It did not say. I think the purpose was that it 
should be kept up perpetually ; that there should be a record at all 
times in the District government offices ©f the men, their ages, and 
their residences, who were available for military service. The same 
act provided that upon the call of the President these people must 
come out and become soldiers in the militia. The commissioners felt, 
in view of the fact there was such an act in existence directing the 
assessor to do this work, that we ou<rht to ask for funds with which 
to do the work, and thereby bring it to the attention of Congress. 

Mr. Page. Up to this time, of course, you have not undertaken 
the work, because you have had no appropriation to pay for it? 
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Mr. Newman. That is true. 

Mr. Brownlow. And the assessor's present force is not sufficient 
to do it. ' 

The Chairman. How is this money to be spent ? 

Mr. Newman. It is to be spent by the employment of people to find 
out who the men are between 18 and 45, and where they live. 

The Chairman. You have got to take a census, practically ? 

Mr. Newman. Practically take a census of the males between 18 
and 45. 

The Chairman. Why would not the time to do that work be in 
the census year, when it has to be done anyway for Federal purposes? 

Mr. Newman. That might be done. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, we have that information 
here all the time in the Census Office. 

Mr. Newman. Yes; but not classified for military use. 

Mr. Page. Of course, this is one of the disadvantages of not hav- 
ing a poll tax. If you had a poll-tax provision in the District you 
would have this iniormation tabulatea. 

Mr. Newman. Yes. 

CoL KuTz. You would not have those between 18 and 21, and a 
large number of your soldiers would come within that limitation. 

Mr. Page. That is true ; it would have that discrepancy. 

Col. KuTz. This is being done in some of the States now ; Con- 
necticut, for instance. 

SMALL PARKS. 

The Chairman. Small parks, $8.60. 

Col. KuTz. This is an audit item. The bill was not submitted until 
after the appropriation had lapsed. It does.not mean we spent more 
than the amount appropriated; in fact, we spent considerably less. 

TEMPORARY SERVICES, INCREASES OF LIMITATION. 

The Chairman. Temporary , services : The limitation on the 
amount to be expended for personal service authorized by section 2 
of the District of Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1917 is increased from $74,000 to $78,500. 

Mr. Page. I think it is only fair to say that we reduced this 
lump-sum appropriation for personal services from $80,000 to 
$74,000. 

Col. KuTz.. We are asking only for what is necessary if the work 
appropriated for is to be done in this fiscal year. We feel it is really 
a very small increase, considering the large increase in the appropria- 
tions. Of this amount we need $2,000 in the surface division, $2,000 
in the sewer division, and about $500 in the electrical department. 

REFORMATORY. 

The Chairman. Reformatory, for construction of roads, grading 
of sites, etc., $20.75. 

Mr. Newman. This is a bill which the people failed to get in time 
to be audited and paid. 

Mr. Page. It has now been audited ? 

82312—17 9 
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Mr* Nbw^ax. It has now beeji audited. The appropriation had 
been exhausted before the bill was presented. 

PAYJkJENT OF JUDGMENTS. 

The Chairman. You have here certified judgments aggregating 
$10,666.80, and among them are some judgments that Congress has 
heretofore declined to pay. Are $^ou again asking to pay those 
judgments? ^ , 

Mr. Newman. We feel it is our duty as administrative officers to 
transmit to Congress all final judgments against the District of 
Columbia regardless of any opinion we might have about them. 

Mr. Cannon. And these are final judgments? 

Mr. Newman. Yes; final judgments of the court against the Dis- 
trict government. 

REPAYMENT OF FINES IN UI^ITED STATES CASES IN SUPREME COURT 

AND POLICE COURT. 

The Chairman. Are you familiar with this report made by the 
Committee of the District of Columbia that the District is indebted 
to the United States in the sumvof $225,750.88 for court fines? 

Mr. Newman. No, sir; I am not familiar with it. 

The Chairman. Well, I sent it to the commissioners, 

Mr. Newman. Yes; it is now^ in the hands of our auditor for re- 
port. 

The Chairman. I wish you would take this up at once, because 
we have some correspondence here from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the comptrollel* which would indicate th^t we ought to 
make you pay that sum. ' 

Mr. Newman. If you want it considered in connection with this 
bill, I will get the report up right away. 

The Chairman. I wish you would. 

case of SAMUEL T. KALBFUS. 

In the case of Samuel T. Kalbfus, he has ^A^ritten a letter to a 
Member of the House, in which he says there was an agreement be- 
tween his counsel and the counsel of the District of Columbia 
whereby, if he would resign, the judgment would be paid. 

Mr. Newman. That is not true. 

The Chairman. And that he complied with that arrangement. 

Mr, Newman. It is not true that there was any agreement 

The Chairman. What happened ? 

Mr. Newman. What happened was this : There was no agreement 
at all. We were mandamused to reinstate him, and when the de- 
cision was rendered by the court of appeals, which ended the thing, 
the opinion was that he never had been removed, and therefore we 
had to reinstate him; and we expected his attorney would immedi- 
ately apply to the court to have the writ of mandamus issued against 
us. Nearly a month went by before his attorney made a move to do 
anything about it — and that incidentally is the month for which we 
want to get pay for the other man, Mr.' Oyster. Finally, at the end 
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of one month or a few d^ys before t}^at, I dir^cte4 th« corporation 
counsiel to notify ^albfus^s attorney that wp y^^vQ going to request 
the court to issue the writ of mandamus; that we were not going to 
wait any longer. > 

In the meantime it had been repj(|^ted to us, not directly — Kalb- 
f us's attornej'^ had made no propo$itLd^ to us at aU, but various pieoplp 
had told us — ^that Kalbfus would rt^ign. We said nothing and 
waited practically, a n^)nth for him to come in with his w^it of 
mandamus. T'JTien I told the corporation counsel — ^^ecause I wanted 
a show-idown on the thing — that we would ask to have the writ of 
mijindamus issued he told Kalbfus's attorney, and Kalhfus's attorney 
applied to the court to have the writ issmad. The writ w^s issued and 
sent to us. There was no agreement whatever between either myself 
and Kalbfus's attorney or between the corporation counsel sand 
Kalbfus's attorney, for this reason: I told the corporation counsel 
to tell Kalbfus's attorney we were going to coinply with the ordiSf 
of the court, of course ; that we were going to reinstate jKalbf us, and 
tha4: the order would be signed at a certain hour on a certain day, 
reinstating him, and in addition to that within 15 minutes after that 
order was signed there would be another order signed by the com- 
mission preferring charges of msjilfeasance in office, jieglect of duty, 
and incompetency against him, ai^d that he would be tried on those 
charges. In response to that his attorney icame to the corporation 
counsel and saia, " ftf r.. Kalbfus wxjl resign at the same time he is 
reinstated." There was not any agreement about it at alj, and the 
question at that time of his being reimbursed for this year's salary 
w^as not, as I recall it, brought up. Afterwards I told the attorney 
for Kalbfus we would transmit the judgment to Cpngress. 

Do you want to know anything about these other judgments? 

The Chairman. It might be well to give us a statement about each 
one of them. 

Mr. Newman. The first one is John W. Carter, a judgment of 
$3,000 and costs. Mr. Carter fell over a maphole in a sidewalk. 
The District's liability was cleaply est^blishied? and thp jury gave 
him $3,000. Wie did not appeal because, in the opinion of tb^e cor- 
poration coim«ej it was Mseless. 

The next case was thi^t of Celia Chai^ber^, who got a judgment 
against the Pistrict of Colupibi^ for I (sent and costs. That was for 
injuries sustained i^ falling into a hole on £ Street. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the law heF^ if a pterson gets judgment for 
1 cent or six cents, does not the successful party have to pay the 
costs? 

Mr. Newman. Not in these cases at least. That is not the law, 
iiecause w^ get stuck for the costs right along. 

Mr. Bhownlqw. A 6 cents judgment iji New York carries costs 
n gainst the successful party, but I know of no other State where 
the law is the same. 

The Chairman. That is where the finding is that technically they 
have a claim but are not entitled to damages? 

Mr. Brownix)w. Yes. The next case is that of Andrew Brokan- 
(tan against the District, and the judgment for $250 has been as- 
signed to the Citizens' National Bank of Frederick, Md. Brokan- 
dan sued for damages because he claimed he was not assigned a 
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Stand at the market to which he was entitled under a permit. The 
District believed Ms complaint was untrue and imfounded, but it 
went before a jury, and he got a vei"dict for $250, and for that rea- 
son the judgment comes up. 

Mr. Newman. The next case Is that of Amelia Shapiro, who got a 
judgment of $700 for an injury/sustained by falling over a defect in 
a board sidewalk on the southr side of Water Street near Eleventh. 
The District's liability was definitely established in that case and for 
that reason no appeal was taken. The next case is that of Alfred F. 
Smith against the District of Columbia for the failure of the District 
of Columbia to remove a dead horse within a reasonable time. This 
was a case of getting judgment for 1 cent and costs against the 
District. 

The Cilvir:man. Whj' did you not remove that horse? 

ilr. Newman. The case finally resulted in this: The horse died and 
the police department was notified to remove it, or was notified that 
the horse had died. It was in the street and was obstructing traffic: 
so they went there and in order to clear the traffic they hauled the 
horse over on to a private lot. Then there was neglect or delay in 
raking the horse off of the man's private lot, and it was the owner of 
the private lot who brought the suit. He got judgment for 1 cent 
and costs. The next case is Skinker & Garrett^ contractors, who 
got three judgments against the District. These will really amoant 
to reappropriations because the District had withheld certain moneys 
from them. 

Col. KuTz. As liquidated damages. 

Mr. Newman. Under the liquidated damage clause of our con- 
tracts. Thev did not think thev should be withheld and took us to 
court and the court held they were entitled to the money and that we 
were not authorized to withhold it. So it merely reappropriates 
money that they would have received if it had been handled that way 
in the first instance. It is a total of about $1,400. 

Col. KvTz. On three different contracts. 

Mr. Newman. The next is the case of Galen L. Tait and DeWitt 
C. Croissant. It is really for reimbursement on account of a special- 
assessment tax paid under protest. It was an assessment for a sewer 
which the court eventually held was not a service sewer, the cost of 
which is assessed against the property, but was a sewer constructed in 
the creiieral svstem for the benefit of the entire citv and that there 
should have been no special assessment for this. 

Mr. Kagan. Was it a prospective benefit? 

Mr. Newman. No. The court held it finally to be a trunk sewer. 
We as^^ess for service sewers but not for trunk sewers, and this was 
finally held to be a trunk sewer. He will get his tax of $998 back if 
this judgment is approved. The next case is the Wood case which 
Mr. Brownlow has already explained. 

municipal court quarters. 

The conuuissioners to-day received a letter from the judges of the 
muiiiiipal court on the subject of moving into and renting quarters. 
One (»f the judges is here, and if you like he will tell you about the 
matter. 1 ecause the I'ouunissioners have not made an estimate for it. 

The Chairman. You say tliere is no estimate for it i 
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Mr. Newman. No ; there is no estimate before the committee. 

The Chairman. Then how can the committee take it up? 

Mr. Newman. We told the members of the court that we would 
tell you that they had made the request for an appropriation and 
that it would be up to you to hear them. 

The Chairman. Whv did you not put in an estimate? 

Mr. Newman. We did not get this letter until to-day. 

Col. KuTz. But we will be glad to submit an estimate. 

Mr. Newman. We will be glad to submit a supplemental estimate 
on it if you want it in that form. I will file their letter with you. 

(Said letter follows:) 

Municipal Court of the District of Columbia, 

Fehniary 20, 1917, 
To the honorable Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

Gentlemen : Pursuant to the authority of Congress, authorizing the removal 
of the municipal court of the District of Columbia, the Chauncey Building has 
been selected and will be in readiness for occupancy by August 1, 1917. 

The building (as shown by plans approved by the building department, and 
heretofore submitted for your approval) will contain a large clerk's office, 
six large court rooms, marshal's office, library, jury and witness rooms, toilets, 
etc., and will be large and commodious, well adapted to the needi^ of the court 
and the dispatch of business. 

You will recall that there is now pending in Congress a bill to increase the 
jurisdiction of the municipal court and to provide jury trials therein. This bill 
has received your indorsement, and we are informed will be enacted Into law 
at an early day. These facts have been taken into consideration in the selec- 
tion of the new t^uarters, and adequate faciltties will be provided therein for 
the increased business that will result from the contemplated changes. 

It will be necessary to secure an appropriation from Congress to provide for 
the expense of removal and the furnishing of the new quarters, and we have 
had tentative estimates made of the various items, including furniture and 
furnishings, floor coverings (linoleum), desks, chairs, filing cabinets, and other 
indispensable equipment. These estimates have been prepared with a view to 
economy, and nothlijg has been included that could be conveniently dispensed 
with. The costs will not exceed $4,000, and the purchases will be made only 
after public advertisement in pursuance of existing laws. The best prices will 
be obtained, and no unnecessary expenditure will be made under the appro- 
priation. 

The removal of the municipal court has been recommended by the Federated 
Citizens' Associations, and is a matter of ^eat importance to the citizens of the 
District of Columbia, and we believe there should be no delay in accomplish- 
ing so important an undertaking. 

We therefore respectfully request that an item of $4,000 for the purposes 
aforesaid be included in your estimates for the urgent deficiency bill for the 
current year. 

Of the current appropriation of $3,600 for rental, we have expended the sum 
of only $1,5(X) during the year commencing July 1, 1916, leaving the sum of 
$2,100 unexpended, and we respectfully recommend that this sum be made 
available as a part of the appropriation now recommended. 

As you are aware, the municipal court has always been maintained on an 
economical basis, and from the time of its inception to end of th6 last fiscal 
year the receipts of the court have exceeded its expenditures by more, than 
$100,000. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of your prompt attention to the above 
request, we remain, 

Very truly, yours, 

M. M. Doyle, 
R. H. Terrell, 
Edw. B. Kimball, 
Milton Stbasbubgeb, 
Judges of the Municipal Court , District of Columbiu. 

Mr. Cannon. Are they holding court now ? 
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Mr. New^An. Yes ; they dre holding coiirt in very badly crowded 
quarters at this time, and conditions are getting worse every day. 
The CttAiiiMAN. We will hear Judge Doyle. 



Tuesday, February 20, 1917. 
STATEMENT OF HON. U. M. DOTLE, JUSGE MUNICIPAL COIJBT. 

The Chairman. What is the situation? You had better state it 
from the beginning, because we have no estimate before us. 

Mr. Doyle. Mr. Fitzgerald, we are in a peculiar position with 
regard to this matter. Over a year ago the District Committee gave 
us an appropriation of $3,G00 for rent. After we got the appropria- 
tion we nad cotisiderable difficulty in finding a building. We had 
propositions from diflferent people offering to erect a new building 
for us, but when prices went shy high on account of the war for 
materials, especially steel, we could not get anybody to make an offer 
that would be satisfactory. We interested two or three people in 
different propositions about town, but when it came to closing they 
all dropped away. It was not until last week that we really got a 
responsible man, and he offered to take an old building^ cut it down to 
its walls, and then build according to the specifications that we 
wanted. 

Now, Mr. Fitz^raldj we want nothing ornate; all we want is 
space) light, and air. Now, we have this proposition : That we expect 
to have this building by the 1st of August, but We have very little 
equipihtot. We want to make soiile changes, and we are anticipat- 
ing the future. We have a lar^e enough building to provide for the 
anticipated increase in the jurisdiction of this court, and we went 
filbput and got prospective estimates from different people. We will 
ne^d sbnie audience beiiches ; w^ will need linoleum to covei* the floor 
in order to have quiet. We had to put linoleum on the floors of the 
old building in order to have the*necessary quiet. We will need some 
judges' benches, because those which we have now are simply small 
desks, and they will not be adapted to the size of the rooms. We will 
need sevei*ai deskfe for clerks, and we will need furiiishitigs for 
several witness rooms and jury rooms. We have figured that we 
would need $7,000, but we lelt we could not come before this com- 
ihittee and ask for that much, so we tried to boil it down, and we feel 
We can squeeze out with an appropriation of $4,000, and that that 
amount will be sufficient to satisfy mere necessities.. 

As you will note from the appropriation bills throughout the 
several years, oiir needs have always been scant ; we have cut to the 
bone every year, but we feel that inasmuch as we are a self-support- 
ing institution we should have at least this consideration. We nave 
turned in a surplus of from $12,000 to $15,000 every year, and we 
now have a total surplus of $111,500 of earned fees, the fees only 
amounting to $1 or so. As I say, we feel we ought to have the aid of 
this committee in this situation. If we can not at this time put this 
through, we will not be abl^ to occupy that building. 

The Chairman. How many rooms aM to be in the new building? 

Mr. Doyle. There will be, I should say, six court rooms, a large 
clerk's office, a public waiting room, a marshal's room to accommo- 
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date 14 marshals, two jury rooms, an auditor's room, three witness 
rooms and five small judge^s chambers. 

The Chairmaj^. Will ydU have to put linoleum on all the floors? 

Mr. DotLE. We will put linoleum in all of the rooms ; yes. We will 
put linoleum in the court rooms, in the witness rooms, and in the 
jury rooms. 

The Chairman. Yoti will put linoleum in the court rooms ? 

Mr. Don^. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Why is that ? 

Mr. DotXE. We found we had to do It in our old court because the 
public made too much noise tramping in on the hard flooi*. We found 
that was the cheapest way to accomplish what we sought, namely, 
quiet. 

Mr. Eagan. And for sanitary reasons, too? 

Mr. DoYLE. Yes. We can only employ one man under our appro- 
priation, and we could not get anybody to keep our building clean 
unless we got something that could easily be scrubbed up. We employ 
a janitor at $50 a month. We have a peculiar condition, and it is 
this : We haVe a congested condition every day, especially in the morti- 
ing hours. There may be 15 cases on assignment, and there may be 
witnesses or attorneys in all those cases, and they will collect there 
at about 10 or 11 o^clo<*k: and We at<6 ctx)Wded at those particular 
times. Th&ti?. is consideraole tioim and congestion at that time, and 
It was absolutely essential that we haVe linoleum on the floors. 

The CnAifeMAi^. You afe asking for $4,000— Is that it? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, sir. We feel we oUght to have more, but we 
felt that we could not come befoj*^ this committee and dsk tor more. 

The CkAiftjkiAN. We will give the matter consideration. 
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CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 



The Chairman. For contingent expenses you are asking $14,257.97. 
You had $45jOOO(f 

Mr. ScoriELD. Yes. That is due to the fact that the articles pur- 
chased from that appropriation have increased ^eatly in cost. Then 
we have had an additional force incident to the increase in the Army. 
At the present time our unobligated balance is $9,816.60. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by unobligated balance? 

Mr. ScoFifeLD. That is, we have dctuafly disbursed all of the ap- 
propriation except this amount, or contracted to disburse it, or it is m 
process of being spent ; but the bills have not all come in. 

The Chairman. But you have a stock of materials on hand ? 

Mr. ^ScoFiELD. Yes ; but we do not cArry a large stock ; we carry 
just a current stock. This covers suc)i articles as desks, chairs, car- 
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pets, and other furniture, typewriters, filing cases, fuel, forage, etc. 

The Chairman. Is any subsistence paid out of this? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. No, sir ; except what is included in a small amount 
of traveling expenses paid out of it. 

The Chairman. What traveling expenses? 
^ Mr. ScoFiELD. Well, we furnish a statement of it every year to 
Congress. 

The Chairman. I know, but what class of travel is paid out of it ? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Well, for any of the civil force. For example, we 
sent two or three clerks at one time to New York, Boston, and Provi- 
dence to investigate the filing devices and methods used by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. and the New England Telegraph Co., and we 
adopted their system to a large extent, applied it to the War De- 
partment. 

^ STATIONERY. 

The Chairman. For stationery for the department and its bureaus 
and offices you are asking $13,621.22. You had $20,000? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Yes. We are asking for $13,000. 

The Chairman. How do you account for such a large sum ? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Stationery, as everybody knows — white paper and 
other articles of stationery — have gone up. Every item, practicAlly, 
furnished to the department has increased in cost from 10 to 200 per 
cent. That is the report we get from the committee on supplies, the 
General Supplv Committee. Of course we have to have a somewhat 
larger amount because of the increase in the clerical force last Septem- 
ber. We have to-day an unobligated balance of $728.89 of the $20,000. 
I would like to call attention to the fact that for a great many years — 
and I think your records will so show — ^we had $55,000 for contingent 
* expenses; that amount was appropriated regularly, and I can remem- 
ber when I gradually cut down the estimate, to the horror of the 
chief of the supply division, who said we would never get it back 
and that some time we would need it. It has been cut down until 
you see it is $45,000. In the meantime everything has gone up, and 
the clerical force, the people who have to be supplied out of this 
appropriation, has been enlarged. The same is true of stationery. 
We used to have $25,000, but it was cut down to $20,000. 

GETTYSBURG NATIONAL PARK. 

The Chairman. The next item is " For building and properly pre- 
paring a roadway or avenue from the Confederate Avenue around 
the Virginia Memorial within the limits of the Gettysburg National 
Park, $927." 

Mr. SconBiJ). Thej want a roadway from the Confederate Avenue 
around the new Vir gin ia Memorial that is being erected. 

The Chairman. Why do they not pay for that out of their current 
appropriation? 

Mr. SooFiBLD. Thgr say they have no money for it. 

The Chairman. Thev have $42,000? 

Mr. SooFiELD. Yes; $12,500. 

The Chairman. And that includes constructing, improving, and 
maintaining avenues, roads, and bridges ? 
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Mr. ScoFiELD. They did not contemplate this when they submitted 
the estimates upon which the appropriation was made. 

The Chairman. How is this a deficiency? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. They did not contemplate 

The Chairman (interposing). But how is this a deficiency? Do 
you not pay any attention to the antideficiency law ? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Well, you might call it an emergency. 

The Chairman. What is the emergency ? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. The Virginia memorial is to be dedicated in May or 
June, and at the time the estimates were submitted we did not know 
that- — 

The Chairman (interposing). Why do they not build this road 
out of their appropriation ? They have $42,000. 

Mr. ScoFiELD. They say they can not do it. Last year they had 
$45,000, and they spent all of it except $9.64 ; so you see they are liv- 
ing pretty close. 

The Chairman. When is the dedication to take place? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. In June, 1917. 

OFFICE OF CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER. 

The Chairman. You were asking that " the appropriation for the 
* Signal Service of the Army,' contained in the Army appropriation 
act for the fiscal year 1917, be made available for the purchase of 
necessary office equipment and supplies for the use of the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Corps in the District of Columbia." Why is 
that? 

Maj. Wallace. The Comptroller of the Treasury has decided that 
we can not use the appropriation as it now stands for the purchase 
of office furniture. 

The Chairman. It was never intended you should. 

Maj. Wallace. The contingent fund of the War Department is 
not sufficient to give it to us. 

The Chairman. And that is why they are asking a deficiency here? 

Maj. Wallace. We are in the position of having aviation appro- 
priations go up from $300,000 to over $13,000,000, and we have not 
the office furniture for the clerks to work with. We want this money 
so that we can buy what is necessary, because the War Department 
has been unable to supply it. 

The Chairman. They are asking for a deficiency to supply these 
things to the various bureaus and divisions, and we can nc^ make a 
field appropriation available for the departmental service. 

Maj. Wallace. Of course, it does not make any difference to us 
where we get the furniture from, but we need it. We are in the posi- 
tion now of not being able to procure these things, and this is the 
means we have taken to relieve the situation. 

The Chairman. But we can not make any such provision as that. 

MINTING AND BINDING. 

The Chairman. The next item is " For printing and binding for 
the War Department, $154,000." 
Mr. ScoFiELD. Yes. 
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The Chairman. You had $225,000? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Yes. We haVe a deficit now, at least so the Public 
Printer informs us, of $22,543.51 

The Chairman. How can you have a deficit^ 

Mr. ScoriBiiD. He has gone ahead and printed. 

The Chairman. How do you account for that ? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. It is a constructive deficit; it is not an actual def- 
icit, because he has riot done the work. 

The Chairman. You mean to say you have ordered 

Mr. ScoFiELD (interposing). Two hundred and fifty-one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-five dollars and thirty cents is the co^ of 
the work that we havfe sent down there to date which has berai either 
paid for or billed or estimated upon. 

The Chairman. What is the character of the work? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Largely blanks for the Army, The Adjutant Gen- 
eral's Office, and manuals for the Army; court-martial manuals, E^ngi- 
neei* field manuals, interior guard duty, military railways, pack 
transportation, Quartermaster Corps manuals, saber exercises, pon- 
toon manual, physical-training manual, and then three manuals of the 
Signal Corps — manual No. 2, manual No. 2a, and No. 8 ; drill regula- 
tions of the different arms — Cavalry, field Artillery, Machine Gun, 
Moimtain Artillery, Sanitary Troops, Signal Corps, field companies, 
and Army regulations; regulations for the Army reserve, Cavalry 
service regulations, field service regulations, etc. 

The Chairman. t)oyou not have any of these at all? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. Yes; but the edition becomes exhausted. 

The Chairman. But they do not become exhaust^ all at once? 

Mr. ScoFiELD. I investigated this and found that; the list which 1 
am reading is a paKial list of the publicati(ms that either have already 
been or will be ordered in increased numbers or in revised editions 
during the current fiscal year. 

The Chairman. Give us a statement showing what has been or- 
dered, what you contemplate doing, and what you have on hand of 
these various manuals. * 

Mr. Scx)Fi£LD. I will send you that statement. 

The Chairman. We want some information before we give you 
$154,000 for printing, when the appropriation is $225,000. It may be 
YOU are doing a lot of printing you should not do, and we can not 
Know unless you show us. 

Mr. ScoFiBLD. I will send you a list of the things. 

Hon. John J. FrrzoESAXo, 

Chairman CtMnmittee on Appropriation&, 

House of Representatives. 

My Deab Mr. Fitssgerald: Supplementing my testimony at the hearing this 
morning relative to the rteftclency estimates, totaling $154,000, which have been 
submitted by the War Department and which are now pending before yoUr 
committee, I submit herewith the following list of the printing and binding 
which it is estimated Will be required by the War Department before the end 
of the present fiscal year, June 30, 1917 : 

Chief of Staff : 

Road Notes on Mexico $500. 00 

Signal CJorps Manual No. 3 722. 44 

Provisional Drill and Service RegUlatlohd for Field Artillery 1, 813. 66 

Binding books for library ^ 400. 00 

Blank forms, etc i 181. 67 
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Adjutant General : 

Field Artillery Drill Regulations $160. 00 

Mountain Artillery Drill Regulations 350. <X) 

Infantry Drill Heguiations 4, 500. 00 

Sanitary Troops Drill Regulations 2, 500. 00 

Signal Corps Field Coiupanles* Drill Regulations 500. dO 

Manual of Interior Guard t)tity 2, 500. 00 

Manual for Medical Department 2,500.00 

Military Railways 500. 00 

Pack Transportation Manual 2,800.00 

Signal Corps Manual No. 2 250. 00 

Signal Corps Manual No. 2-A 700. 00 

Signal Corps Manual No. 8 800. 00 

Army Regulations 2, 000. 00 

Field FiHng and Proficiency Test 500.00 

Field Service Regulations - ^_- 2,000.00 

Digest of Opinions, Judge Advocate General 1,800.00 

Military Laws of the United States ^___, 1, 200. 00 

Official Table of Distances 2,000.00 

Signdl Book 500. 00 

Coast Artillery War Gamte 1. 200. 00 

TechUical Notes and Extracts from Reports of Coast Artillery 

Target Practice 600. 00 

Blank forms 16, 000. 00 

Army List fend Directory, g^eral orders, bulletins, special or- 
ders, changes in regulations and manuals, miscellaneous 

printing 19, 540. 00 

Army Register , 10, 000. 00 

Inspector General, blank inspection forms 1 1,303.79 

.tudge Advocate General, Manual tor Courts-Martial 9,200.00 

Qulirtermaster €}enertil : 

Circulars, bulletins, specifications, etc__ 4,947*04 

Desertion and recruiting circulars 25,000.00 

Manual for the Quartei^master Corps 14, 3lt. 11 

Manuals for Army takers and dooks 2, 8t&. 75 

Annual Report, Quartermaster General 806. 88 

Surgeon General, blank forn)s, binding for library, etc 4,000.00 

Chief of Engineers, index, annuai reports, Chief of Engineers, 1860- 

1912 e, 000. Odj 

Chief of Ordnance, blahk fotms, pt'ojitress and inspection reports of 

manufacture of guns, carriages, fete 6, 084. 66 

Chief Signal Officer, bliink forms, specifications, eallsttnent circu- 
lars, etc 1, 000. 00 



154, 000. 00 

The estimated cost of the printing attd binding for the remainder of this fiscal 
year, as oHginally submltt^ by the Chief of RtaflC, The Adjutant- General, the 
Inspector Gleneral'^ the Judge Advocate General, the Quartermaster General, the 
Sul'geon General, the Chifef of Engineers* the Chief of Ordnance, and the Chief 
Signal O^cer amounted in the aggregate to $185,502.50, but was reduced, as 
shown, to $154,000. The estimate of cost in the great majority of cases is based 
upon the previous cost of similar work. 

Attention is parti(?ularly Invited to the item of blank forms required by The 
Adjutant General's Office for the use of the Army, which The Adjutant General 
estimated would cost $16,000. Requisitions for the printing of blank forms 
submitted by The Adjutant General during the 2i months that have elapsed, 
and now being filled by the Government Prliitiug Office, will cost more than 
$14,000. During the same period the Chief Of Ordnance has ordered blank 
fortns, inspection reports, etc., to the value of more than two-thirds of the 
amount he estimated would be required for the seven months before the close 
of the t)resent fiscal year. 
Very i^espectfally, 

John C. Scofield, 
A88istani and Chief Clerk, 
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Wednesdat, February 21, 1917. 

panama canal — ^fortifications. 

STATEMENT OF, MAJ. GHABLES S. WALLACE, OFFICE OF CHIEF 

SIGNAL OFFICEB. 

MAINTENANCE OF FIRE-CONTROL INSTALLATION. 

The Chairman. For operation and maintenance of fire-control 
installations at seacoast defenses you are asking $5,000, and the ap- 
propriation for 1917 was $5,000. 

Maj. Wallace. We submitted aA estimate last year for $10,000, and 
you gave us $5,000. This appropriation is expended in filling requi- 
sitions submitted by the Coast Artillery on the Isthmus for supplies 
and money. The oignal Corps is merely a supply bureau in this case. 
The Coast Artillery has charge of the installation, and we must fill 
the requisitions as received, as we have no one on the ground to super- 
vise their preparation. 

The Chairman. But we have just finished installing fire-control 
systems there ? 

Maj: Wallace. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is it they want that they have not had? 

Maj. Wallace. At the beginning of the year we had $5,000; we 
immediately received an estimate for $1,500, to be expended locally 
for incidental purposes in maintaining the installations. Then requi- 
sitions were received for over $3,500 worth of supplies. These sup- 
plies consisted -of wire, dry cells, tools, and numerous maintenance 
items of different kinds. 

The Chairman. We have just finished these fire-control installa- 
tions there ? 

Maj. Wallace. Yes; but that is the position the Signal Corps is in. 
We only know in a general way what they want the supplies for. 

The Chairman. Who wants them — ^the Artillery people? 

Maj. Wallace. Yes; on the Canal Zone. Here is what we have 
expended that money for. 

The Chairman. What is it they are asking? 

Maj. Wallace. We first gave them $1,500 for local expenditures. 
This was later reduced to $750, but here is what we have expended this 
appropriation for: Seven himdred and fifty dollars to be expended 
locally; for district signal stations, including all radio and visual 
signalling equipment, $204; fire-control appara£us, including tele- 
phones, time interval and meteorological equipment, $1,639.71. That 
consists of wire, of extra telephone that get out of order, and ap- 
paratus that they may have to replace or exchange to improve the 
system; for construction and other expendable material, including 
wire, poles, dry cells, etc., $1,656.54, maJring a total of $4,250.25 and 
leaving a balance of $749.75. We have requisitions now in the office, 
and which have been in the office for some time, amounting to prac- 
tically $2,000 but which we have not filled, because we did not have the 
money. 

The Chairman. Do you not get any information as to the par- 
ticular uses of these things? 
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Maj. Wallace. Only in a general way. 

The Chairman. We have just finished these fire-control iiistalla- 
tions down there ? 

Maj. Wallace. Yes. 

The Chairman. At a very great expense? 

Maj. Wallace. Yes; we furnished the material. 

The Chairman. And they can not be in such shape that they need 
complete overhauling? 

Maj. Wallace. But there may be gasoline engines that require 
gasoline, and in a tropical country, if they have overhead wires, there 
is always a great deal of repairing in connection with them. 

The Chairman. But they have no overhead wires there? 

Maj. Wallace. The Signal Corps did not install this equipment; 
all we did was to furnish the material. It is our duty to furnish the 
material to keep these installations in repair. When we receive requi- 
sitions we are not in a position to do anything but furnish the sup- 
plies asked for, unless we do not have the funds; in that event we 
can not supply anything more. 



Wednesday, February 21, 1917. 

OFFICE OF chief OF ENGINEERS. 

STATEMENT OF LIEUT. COL. E. E. WINSLOW, ASSISTANT ENGI- 

NEEB. 

TRANSFER OF PLUM ISLAND TO THE GITY OF*NEW TOBK. 

The Chairman. You want to discuss the provision submitted by 
the Secretary authorizing the transfer of Plum Island to the city 
of New York in exchange or in partial consideration for certain in- 
terests of the city in Rockaway Beach? 

Col. WiNSLOw. The tract in yellow shown on your map, at the 
lower end of the map, is the submerged land, within the limits of 
the reservation desired for fortification purposes on Rockaway Beach. 
This submerged l^nd is now owned or claimed to be owned by the city 
of New York, and the mayor has written a letter stating that the city 
will be pleased to deed that land to the United States without cost ; but 
in order to avoid arousing unfavorable public opinion, the city author- 
ities desire to get in return the Plum Beach reservation shown in 
vellow in the upper part of your map. This reservation was acquired 
by condemnation for fortificaltion purposes in 1891. The price paid 
for -it was slightly over $93,000, and the costs amounted to six 
thousand and some odd hundred dollars, making the total cost to the 
United States about $99,500. It is estimated that the land now has a 
market value of $125,000, or would have if the title of the United 
States was clear; but the title of the United States is clouded. 

The Chairman. You do not mean to say you condemned property 
and did not condemn all the interests in it? 

Col. WiNSLOW. That is exactly what I have to admit. It seems 
that this land at the time was understood to be owned by the heirs 
of a man named Engeman, but that the title which he had was really 
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an undivided partial interest, and the Department of Justice, in 
talking the ii[i94;ter iQto the United States court, did not bring in the 
owner of the other undivided interests. 

The Chairman. What undivided interest did Engeman have ? 

Col. WiNSLOW. According tp the record here, it would seem that 
this land, during the Putch and English colonial times in New York 
State, wa^ given to the town of Gravesei^d, and that the town of 
Gravesend afterwards divided the matter up and gave certain por- 
tions of it to individuals. However, the town itself, or the indi- 
viduals of the town, still retained certain rights in this land, and in 
this way certain others besides the Engeman heirs acquired rights in 
this land, and were not brought into court during the condemnation 
suits. 

The Chairman. What undivided interest did Engeman have ? 

Coi. WiN^Low. The Engeman heirs claimed complete ownership 
of the land. 

The Chairman. Who is making any claim against the Government 
now? What is the name of the people? 

Col. WiNSLOw. No special individuals are now making a claim to 
this particular land, because they seem to feel they can not push it 
against the XTnited States. 

The Chairman. Who is trying to get it? 

Col. W1N8LOW, No person at present is trying to get it. 

.The Chairman. Then why do you say that the Government title 
is clouded? 

Col! WiNSLOW. Because a few years ago there was a plan proposed 
to trade this land for another site on Conev Island nearly due south 
of it. The' land on Coney Island belonged to a company known as 
the Manhattan BeacJi Estates. Negotiations were made for the 
transfer, but when the Manhattan Beach Estates looked up the 
United States titles to the Plum Beach land they found out it was 
in the same situation as some other land near it which the owners had 
tried to sell but were prevented by. a lawsuit. The Manhattan B^ach 
Est'^tes people claimed thftt they could not handle the Plum Bpadi 
land because they could not sell it; and they cpnld npt 3ell it be- 
cause of a cloud in the title. The result is. that owing to this c}Qud 
in the title, which has been s^own to exist through th^ Uwsuit re- 
feired to, it is estimated that the market value of the United States' 
right in this land probably does not exiseed $75,000. 

The Chairman. How much land is there in the possession of the 
United States? 

Col. WiNSLOw. About 50 acres. 

The Chairman. Any (rf it submerged? 

Col. WiKSU)W. Some portions of it are submerged. 

The Chairman. What could the city of New York do with a piec^ 
of land to which it received a defective title? 

Col. WiNSLJow. Make a park out of it. 

The Chairman. When was it that the Government found out that 
this alleged defect existed in its title? 

Col. WiNSLOw. Some four or five ypars ago. 

The Chairman. What has been done since tP perfect tl>e Govprp- 
ment's title, anything? 

Col. WiNSLOW. It was turned over to the Department of Justice 
for consideration, and they looked into the matter, and finally ren- 
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dered an opinion to the effect that as far as holding it is concerned 
the United 8tates is perfectly safe, and to attempt to correct the title 
would be extremely expensive, and that, therefore, it was not worth 
while to do it. At that time, of course, the idea of disposing of it 
in this way had not come up. 

The Chairman. Has any estipiate been made as to the rights of 
the city of New York in the submerged lands on Rockaway Beach ? 

Col. WiNSLow. They have been estimated at fully $150,000. 

The Chairman. By whom? 

Col. Win SLOW. It is estimated that the appraised value of the 
land to which title is about to be ceded by the city of New York is 
$150,000. That estimate is made by a real estate expert who has been 
handling ^the matter. 

The Chairman. Who is he? 

Col. WiNSLow. His name is Wilcox. 

The Chairman. William Todd Wilcox? 

Col. WiNSLOw. I think so. He has been handling this matter for 
the United States with the Rockaway Pacific Corporation. 

The Chairman. Is he connected with the Rockaway Pacific Cor- 
poration ? 

Col. WiNSLow. Not in any way whatsoever. He has had no dealr 
ings with them except as representing the United States in this trans- 
action. 

The Chairman. That is the information you have had? 

Col. WiNSLOw. Yes, sir. He has been known to Gen. Black, the 
present Chief of Engineers, for many years, and Gen. Black has 
vouched for his personal integi'ity. 

The Chairman. Where did you get the information that the city 
of New York wanted to use this Plum Island land for park purposes? 

Col. WiNSLOw. I got that from a statement made about a week ago 
by the district engineer officer. Col. Abbott was down here on other 
business, but talked about this matter, and incidentally stated that he 
understood the city of New York wanted it for park purposes. 

The Chairman. Are you sure this is not the land to which it in- 
tends to relinquish its rights to private interests, in case it gets it, 
under certain legislation proposed by the Legislature of New York? 

Col. WiNSLOw. That is a matter I know nothing* about. 

The Chairman. The sole purpose of this proposed transfer is to 
allay public opinion in New York as to the transfer to the Federal 
Government by the city of New York of land that is essential for the 
defense of the city. Is that it? 

Col. Win SLOW. That is my understanding of it. 

The Chairman. If that is the reason for it I think I can speak 
for the people of New York and say that they are ready to turn 
over to the Federal Government any rights they have in order to 
secure a proper defense of the city. 

Col. WiNSLow. The mayor of New York writes as follows: 

lu view of the fact that the IJiiiteri States Governmeut proposes to erect 
fortifications at Rockaway Point, in the porougli of Queens, for the protection 
of the city of New York, and requires for that purpose the use of certain land 
under water belonging to the city of New York, I beg to submit for the con- 
sideration of the United States officials the following proposition, subject, of 
<'our«e, to the approval by the proper city authorities, and contingent also upon 
the pass 'ge of the Legislature of the State of New York of an act enaiiling the 
city to carry out the terms of the agreement: 
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1. The city of New York shall cede to the United States of America all tlie 
right, title, and interest of the city in and to the land under water outshore 
of high-water mark, which is within the lines of the quadrilateral A, B, C, D, as 
shown on the accompanying map of Rockaway Point, Borough of Queens, city 
of New York, comprising in all about 112 acres. 

2. In consideration of this cession by the city of New York to tlie United 
States Government it is further understood that Col. Frederic V. Abbot, in 
local charge of the construction and establishment of fortifications for the 
protection of New York Harbor, agrees and does recommend to Brig. Gen. 
William M. Black, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, that the right, 
title, and interest of the United States Government to and in Plum Island, 
Jamaica Bay, New York, comprising about 50 acres, be conveyed to the city of 
New York; and it is further understood that Brig. Gen. William M. Black, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, approves of the recommendation of 
Col. Abbot and will indorse his action to the Secretary of War, who will in turn 
urge- such congressional action as may be necessary to carry into effect this 
transfer. » 

The engineer department of this agreement has been carried out. 
Col. Abbot has recommended it to the Chief of Engineers; the 
Chief of Engineers has recommended it to the Secretary of Wkr, and 
the Secretary of War has recommended it to Congress. 

The Chairman. There is nothing in that letter showing that it is 
necessa ry to allay public opinion. 

Col. Win SLOW. No; but that is stated to be the reason why it is 
done. 

The CiiAiKMAN. Do you know anything about the proposal that is 
in the Legislature of New York, in connection with which it is a in- 
serted that the War Department is anxious for the legislature to 
confer upon the city a blanket authority to convey its rights in sub- 
merged land to private interests in order to facilitate the transfer 
from private interests to the Government of land required for forti- 
fication purposes? 

Col. Win SLOW. When the tract of land which was desired for forti- 
fication purposes was definitely fixed upon by the War Department^ 
the local engineer officer was directed to inquire as to the possibility 
of purchasing it. He found that all the high land within theser 
limits belonged to a corporation known as the Rockaway Pacific Cor- 
poration. This corporation was approached and at first gave an 
option at something over $5,250 per acre. 

Further negotiations were carried on with them and they finally 
stated that they would reduce the price to $4,000 per acre for the 
highlands only ; that they would grant, without cost, any claim they 
might have to any land below high water within those limits, pro- 
vided the city of New York would grant to them the city's right in 
certain submerged land lying north and west of the resei'vation at a 
price of about $500 per acre. One of the reasons stated was that 
Kockaway Point, to the west of this reservation, is owned by this 
corporation ; that the only highland at present connecting with this 
point passes through the proposed Government reservation; that 
north of the reservation there is some land between high and low 
water, the ownership of which is in dispute between the city and the 
corporation, and the corporation wished to obtain the city's right to 
it and reclaim it, so as to get direct and complete land connection 
between the main part of Rockaway Beach and their holdings at 
Rockaway Point. Negotiations were thereupon entered into be- 
tween the Government, the corporation, and the city. The city 
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officials agreed to the deal, but found that they did not have au- 
thority from the State legislature to make that portion of the deaL 
Xhey have, therefore, applied to the State legislature for the passage 
of a bill which will enable them to do this, and it is my understand- 
ing that that bill is now pending in the State legislature. 

The Chairman. Of course, the United States can condemn this 
land ? 

Col. WiNSLOw. Undoubtedly the United States can condemn the 
land, but when the city of New York bought some land immediately 
east of this through condemnation proceedings they paid over $5,000 
an acre. The highland within the reservation limits is now offered 
to the United States for $4,000 an acre, and it is thought that if we 
have to go into the courts and condemn it we will have to pay much 
more for it. 



Wednesday, February 21, 1917. 

credit in accounts of col. h. jervey. 

STATEMENT OF MAJ. WILLIAM KELLY, ASSISTANT, OFFICE OF 

THE CHIEF OF ENGINEEBS. 

The Chairman. You have the following item : 

The accounting ofllcers of the Treasury are authorizeid and directed to remove 
a disallowance of $24 in the accounts of Lieut. Col. H. Jervey, Corps of J3n- 
gineers, on account of double pay disbursed by him under an implied contract 
to certain Engineer Department employees who, in the interests of navigation 
and under emergency conditions, were urged to work and did work on April 15, 
1915, a day designated by Executive order of April 13, 1915, as a public holiday ; 
and to refund to him the sum of $24 deposited by him in the Treasury on ac- 
count of such disallowance, such refund to be made from funds appropriated 
by Congress for " Operating and care of canals and other works of navigation, 
indefinite." 

What is this item? 

Maj. Kelly. That is a question of a disallowance by the comp- 
troller in the accounts of Col. Jervey on a payment made to certain 
employees who were working on a lock and dam in the Ohio River 
on a holiday. The condition of affairs at the lock were such that the 
work had to be done in order to save a large expense through damage 
that might occur through river conditions. Col. Jervey employed 
the men on a holiday and paid them double pay for that time. The 
comptroller disallowed the extra pay on the ground that there was 
no authority for paying the men double pay. The men who did 
not work received their regular pay for the holiday so that in equity 
the men who did work were entitled to double pay. While there was; 
no definite contract with them that they should be paid double pay 
the understanding was given them that they would get that if they 
worked, and they turned out to work with that understanding. 

The Chairman. Would they not work unless they had ttiat. un- 
derstanding ? 

Maj. Kelley. No; they would not. The comptroller stated that in 
the absence of a formal contract with them that - 

82312—17 10 
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The Chairman (interposing). You mean to say he could not get 
these men to work in an emergency to save the Government great in- 
jury unless they got this promise of double pay? 

Maj. Kelly. I should not have made that statement, for there was 
no definite effort made to get them to work without extra pay, be- 
cause it has been the practice right along that if any men receive pay 
for a holiday on which they are not required to work, the men who do 
work will get double pay. 

The Chairman. If that has been the practice, how is it the comp- 
troller did not make his ruling earlier ? 

Maj. Kelly. I did not catch that question. 

The Chairman. You say it has been the practice right along? 

Maj. Kelly. That has been the practice heretofore, and the comp- 
troller heretofore has made decisions that it was the evident intention 
of Congress to pay men on that basis for regular legal holidays, but 
in this particular case the holiday was not a regular legal holiday, 
but was one created by Executive order to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Abraham Lincoln. In the first place, 
the auditor suspended payment to all of the men on a per diem basis 
who were paid for that holiday. The comptroller overruled that part 
of the auditor's suspension and allowed those men who were regu- 
larly on the roll and who worked the day before and the day after to 
have their pay, although they did not work on that day, but he would 
not allow the payment of double pay to the men who did work that 
day, on the ground there was no definite contract requiring them to 
be paid double pay. 

water-power lessees on MUSKINGUM RIVER, OHIO. 

The Chairman. Are you familiar with this Muskingum River 
matter? 

Maj. Kelly. Is that the question of refund? 

The Chairman. Yes; the refund of rental to certain lessees of land 
and water power on the Muskingum River on account of flood of 
March, 1913. 

Maj. Kelly. Yes; I am familiar with that. 

The Chairman. Congress authorized a remission of rental to such 
persons and appropriated the sum of $500 to reimburse the lessees. 
It is now stated that this sum was insufficient for the purpose and 
refund was made to only two lessees. 

Maj. Kelly. Yes. That provision was introduced at the instance 
of Mr. White, and at the time he introduced it he had in mind re- 
imbursing certain men who had leases for power on the Muskingum 
River and who had paid their rental. The provision passed in gen- 
eral terms, so that it provided for refunding rental to anybody who 
had such a lease. There were a number of persons that Mr. White 
did not know about, so that the total amount to be refunded was in 
the neighborhood of $1,200 instead of $500. It was impossible to pay 
them all, and the department paid such parts as could be paid with 
the funds appropriated. The others are on the same footing and in 
equity should receive the same treatment. 

The Chairman. And you want an additional amount of $653.72? 

Maj. Kelly. Yes, sir; that is about the amount. 
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Wednesday, February 21, 1917. 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. HENBY G. SHABPE, QUABTEBMASTEB 
GENiaHAL, ACCOMPANIED BY COL. I. W. UTTELL, LXETTT. COL. 
C. B. BAKEB, AND CAPT. C. P. DALY, QUABTEBMASTEB COBPS, 
AND MB. F. A. ELLISON, SECBETABY TO QUABTEBMASTEB 
GENEBAL. 

PAY OF THE ARMY. 

The Chairman. Gen. Sharpe, the first item which you are inter- 
ested in is, "For pay of the Army," for which you are asking 
$5,632,062.49. What is the appropriation for 1917? 

Gen. Sharpe. The appropriation for this year is $87,345,673. 

The Chairman. What is the necessity for the additional $5,632,- 
062.49 ? 

Gen. Sharpe. We do not now want that amount of money. When 
the estimates upon which this is based were submitted on February 
1 and 15, we did not have the figures for the strength of the Army 
which we now have, sir. There are 6,953 officers authorized for this 
jear, of which we have only 5,947, making a shortage of 1,006. We 
should have 138,215 enlisted men. The last statement, w^hich was 
dated February 16, from The Adjutant General, shows that we have 
115,415, or a shortage of 22,800 men. That being so, we have just 
this morning made the calculation and find that with the retention of 
the National Guard in the service we will be able to take care of 
the National Guard with the money which we now have, excepting 
for the month of April. They have all been ordered back from the 
border since the estimates were submitted. We suppose some of 
them will be in service during the jnonth of April. We are cal- 
culating on 1,200 officers and 22,000 men. That requires for pay, 
$647,833.33. Then, in addition to that, the estimate includes $150,000 
for mileage. I should like to have the appropriation read: 

For pay of the Army, including the same ol).1ects specified under this head in 
the Army appropriation act for the fiscal year 1917, $647,833.33. 

Then, following that I should like to have this language : 

For mileage to connuissioned ofl^cers, including oflicers of the National Guard, 
contract surgeons, and expert accountant, Inspector General's Department, 
when authorized by law, $150,000. 

Making in all, $797,833.33. 

The CeTairman. Was that included in the original estimate? 

Gen. Sharpe. The $150,000 ? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Gen. Sharpe. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is the appropriation for mileage ? 

Gen. Sharpe. $762,500 for this fiscal year. 

The Chairman. Why will you need so much additional money? 

Gen. Sharpe. I have a statement showing the allotments to the 
various bureau chiefs and territorial department commanders, the 
total liabilities, and the balance or deficit, as the case may be, as 
shown by the record of this office on the 26th of January. That 
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shows that we have a total unobligated balance of $162,879.14. 
There will be required for travel of National Guard officers, $36,- 
040.04: ; travel of Regular Army officers in connection with the muster 
in and muster out of the National Guard, $7,253.38 ; travel of Medical 
Reserve Corps officers (largely obligated because of the mobilizatian 
of the National Guard and Mexican border conditions) , $28,729.75 : 
and travel of Regular Army officers in connection with the Mexican 
border, $51,590.01 ; making a total of $123,613,18. 

In addition to the amounts herewith given as being necessitated 
by the mobilization of the National Guard and Mexican border pro- 
tection, which were extraordinary demands, there was a considerable 
addition to the normal travel, because of certain new activities in- 
volving mileage due to new features in the national defense act. An 
illustration of this is the new legislation covering aviation, which 
resulted in a heavy overdraw in the apportionment for the first two 
quarters. The Signal Corps was allotted $9,000 for the year, and its 
total obligation for travel to date is $8,729.56, leaving but $270.44 
for its travel for the remainder of the fiscal year. Another feature 
of he national defense act which has been responsible for the heavy 
obligations against the mileage appropriation is the travel involved 
by examining boards under the provisions of section 25 of the act. 

The Chairman. Why will so much money be required for mileage 
of the National Guard officers from now on ? 

Gen. Sharpe. It is not so much the National Guard officers; it is 
for the mustering out of the officers going with them. 

The Chairman. You said for the travel of the National Guard 
officers? 

Gen. Sharpe. Yes, sir; $36,040.04. 

The Chahiman. That is not for the travel of officers that go to 
muster out the National Guard ? 

Gen. Sharpe. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Why will there be so much travel of the National 
Guard officers? 

Capt. Daly. A great many of the National Guard officers are to 
come back from Texas independent of their commands. 

The Chairman. They will come back with their men ? 

Capt. Daly. In a great many cases the National Guard officers 
will be ordered back directly from the border to their States. 

The Chairman. They will all be coming back ; they are all ordered 
back? 

Capt. Daly. But there will be individual travel. 

The Chairman. Not to such an extent as that ? 

Capt. Daly. It will be pretty large. The mileage expense is 7 
cents a mile, and it is from Texas to stations all over the country. 

Gen. Sharpe. I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that we can get 
through with much less than that amount. On January 27, in order 
to try to conserve this amount, it was recommended : 

(o) All balances remaining of the apportionment made to various bureaus 
and departments for the fiscal year 1917 be withdrawn, with the exception of 
the allotments to the Hawaiian and Philippine Departments and for the gen- 
eral recruiting service, which should be allowed to stand. 

(6) That the estimated balance of $150,000 be apportioned to the five remain- 
ing months of the current fiscal year, as follows: February, $35,000; March, 
$30,000 ; April, $30,000 ; May, $30,000 ; and June, $25,000. 
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(c) That, beginning with the month of February, each bureau chief, each 
clepartment commander, and all other officers who are authorized to issue travel 
orders be instructed to submit monthly to The Adjutant General of the Army 
a list of the mileage Journeys considered necessary during the month, stating 
the military necessity for each Journey. This estimate should be received in the 
office of The Adjutant General not later than 10 days preceding the beginning 
of the month to which the estimate pertains, with the exception of the estimate 
for February, which should be submitted upon receipt of these instructions. 
The Hawaiian and Philippine Departments and the officer in charge of the 
general recruiting service should be excluded from this provision. 

(d) That the money set aside for the month be apportioned among these 
estimates by The Adjutant General of the Army. All orders now outstanding 
have been considered in figuring the balance of mileage available on February 
1, and if any of these orders can be rescinded the balance will be increased to 
that extent. A list of these orders can be provided if desired. 

It was based on that. The matter has been gone into very care- 
fully, Mr. Chairman. For instance, the other day we had to send an 
officer, Gen. Smith, in charge of the supply division of the Quarter- 
master General's office, in connection with the opening of bids for 
the purchase of clothing and equipage for next year. We are adver- 
tising now so as to get the bids in. The advertisement contained a 
clause to the effect that "This is contingent upon the appropriation 
being made by Congress." We had to have Gen. Smith go around 
in order to get in touch with the officers, because of the large pur- 
chases, about $15,000,000, and it was held up because it would cost 
$208 for mileage, and I had to go downstairs and get a special order. 

The Chairman. That was because of the condition of this fund? 

Gen. Sharpe. Yes, sir. It is being guarded very carefully. 

EXTENSI0I9 OF TIME FOR TRANSMITTING MONEY ACCOUNTS COVERING EXPENDITURES. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

The Secretary of the Tresury is authorized, upon request of the Secretary of 
War, to extend the period during which money accounts covering expenditures 
from appropriations for the Army may be transmitted to the Auditor for the 
War Department after their receipt in the War Department, from 60 to 90 
days. 

Gen. Sharpe. I have a long explanation of that item, Mr. Chair- 
man, which I should like to submit. 

The Chairman. You are proposing now to modify what is known 
as the Dockery Act? 

Gen. Sharpe. Yes, sir. It has been modified before. This is not 
the first time that it has been modified under such emergent condi- 
tions as these. We can not get through with the admini^rative ex- 
amination of the papers in our office in time to get them over to the 
auditor when the requisition comes in there. We should like to be 
able to certify that the returns are in and therefore put the money to 
the officer's credit. The number of accounts has so largely increased 
that it is absolutely impossible to do the work. 

The Chairman. To what is that due ? 

Gen. Sharpe. To the number of accounts, on account of the increase 
in the Army and the militia on the border. 

The Chairman. Due to the present situation? 

Gen. Sharpe. Yes, sir; partly. 

Capt. Daly. It is due in part to that ; and the increase of the Army 
adds to the number of accounts, the increased organizations. 
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The Chairman. There is a very good reason for requiring these ac- 
counts to be in within 60 days? 

Gen. Sharpe. That is true. 

Capt. Daly. We can not do it with the present force of clerks, and 
we would have to largely increase the force if the law remains as at 
present. 

The Chairman. How long does it take you ? 

Gen. Sharpe. I think we can do it in about three months. It is 
within 60 days now. I think if you would extend it for another 
month that we could get them in. We are trying to comply with 
the law, but we can not do it, and if we can not do it we can not get 
the data to make the estimates. 

The Chairman. The Dockery law was passed to correct a situation 
that existed here 25 years ago, when the accounts were audited about 
4 years afterwards, and the result was that there was no auditing 
at all. This is only a temporary situation— an emergency ? 

Gen. Sharpe. It is a pretty bad strain for use in the office unless 
we have more clerks. I think we can meet the situation in this wav. 

SUBSISTENCE OF THE ARMY. 

Th6 Chairman. The next item is " Subsistence," $1,735,500. The 
appropriation this year is $20,000,000 ? 

Gen. Sharpe. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is the necessity for this ? 

Gen. Sharpe. Because the militia was kept in after the 1st of 
January. We have nothing for the militia. 

The Chairman. This is based upon the militia being held until 
the 1st of July ? 

Gen. Sharpe. No, sir; it is only based on the militia being held 
until some time in April, on 75,000 men in January, 50,000 men in 
February, 50,000 men in March, and 22,000 in April. 

The Chairman. Is that all ? 

Gen. Sharpe. Yes, sir ; that is at the rate of 30 cents a day. 

The Chairman. Do you need all of this estimate ? 

Gen. Sharpe. Yes, sir. Our estimate was reduced. Our estimate 
for the year was $27,877,000, and it was reduced $7,377,000. 

The Chairman. Your former estimate was $14,000,000. 

Gen. Sharpe. You are speaking of the appropriation? 

The Chairman. No. You got $20,000,000 when the estimate was 
$14,000,000. 

Capt. Daly. The estimate for the National Guard to December 31 
and lor the Regular Army for the year was $27,000,000. It did not 
appear in the regular estimate as submitted by our office, because the 
National Guard was not taken care of in those estimates, and an addi- 
tional estimate was submitted by memorandum to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

The Chairman. That is not an estimate. 

Gen. Sharpe. They reduced the estiinate $7,377,000 under this item. 

The Chairman. The record shows that you submitted an estimate 
of $20,000,000. The memorandum does not help you any. 

Capt. Daly. The memorandum was dated July 5 and was sub- 
mitted to the chairman of the Military Committee of the Senate. 
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REGULAR SUPPLIES. 

The Chairman. The next item is " Regular supplies, $3,061,149.68." 
Gen. Sharpe. We had $11,000,000. 

The Chairman. You asked for $9,000,000, and the appropriation 
was $11,000,000? 
Gen. Sharpe. We estimated for $13,178,000. 
The Chairman. No; you only estimated for $9,000,000. 
Gen. Sharpe. Our estimate was based on the Hay bill. The figures 

ffiven in Mr. Chamberlain's bill as it came from the Senate were very 
argely increased as far as the Regulars were concerned. 

Capt. Daly. The estimate in the record is only $9,000,000, but we 
asked the Senate Committee on Military Affairs for $13,173,000. 

The Chairman. What supplies are these? 

Gen. Sharpe. For candles matches, soap, stationery, repairs field 
ranges, field bakeries, ice, mineral oil and other light, $83,870 ; fuel, 
$362,440. The amount for fuel is based on the allowances provided 
in A. R. 1044, which authorizes one-twelfth of a cord per day for 
each authorized mess and one-twelfth of a cord per day for each 
kitchen pit. 

Forage and bedding, $2,614,839.68. 

When the National Guard was called Into the Federal service It was necessary 
to immediately provide the animals required to equip units thereof with author- 
ized allowance of animals. Contracts were entered Into and the animals shipped 
to the auxiliary remount depots at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, and El Paso, 
Texas, where they were issued to troops as required. There were purchased 
38,000 horses and 19,900 mules, the allowance of forage and bedding for which 

is as fbllows : 

Pounds. 

Hay, 57,900 animals X 14 pounds X 365 ' 303,169,000 

Grain : 

38,000 horses X 12 X 365 ^ 166, 440, 000 

19,900 mules X 9 X 365 65,371,500 

Total grain 231,811, 500 

Bedding, 57,900 X 100 X 12 69, 480, 000 

Gen. Sharpe. The cost of that quantity of hay at 76 cents per hun- 
dred pounds is $2,304,084.40, and the cost of the oats at $1.94 per 
hundred is $4,497,143.10, and for the bedding, $340,452; amounting 
in all to $7,141,679.50. 

As it is contemplated to issue certain of the animals on hand to 
the National Guard and to pasture approximately from 20,000 to 
25,000 in the early spring, feeding such animals half ration, it is not 
believed that an amount larger than asked for for forage will be re- 
.quired. Contracts and purchases of forage, fuel, and other supplies 
to date exceed the available appropriation in the amount asked for 
herein, to wit, $3,061,149.68. 

These are obligated deficiencies. 

The Chairman. To what are these deficienqies due — to the Na- 
tional Guard ? 

Gen. Sharpe. Due to the National Guard entirely. 

The Chairman. Your estimates were based on the authorized 
strength of the Army under the national-defense act? 

Gen. Sharpe. Yes, sir. We estimated for the National Guard up 
to December 31. This is a deficiency due to the fact that they were 
kept in the service. 
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The Chairman. Your estimate was based upon the strength of 
the Regular Army without the National Guard being called into 
service. 

Gen. Sharpe. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And this deficiency is due to the fact that the 
guard was called in ? 

Capt. Daly. The original estimate submitted was $9,000,000, which 
was for the Regular Army for the fiscal year. That did not include 
anything for the National Guard, but the estimate we submitted to 
the Senate committee brought it up to $13,000,000, and including the 
National Guard to December 31, and they cut it to $11,000,000. 

The Chairman. And this will take care of approximately 75,000 
men up into April ? 

Gen. Sharpe. Seventy-five thousand in January, 50,000 in Feb- 
ruary and March, and 22,000 in April. 

The Chairman. Less what was not required because you did not 
have the full number you anticipated in the Regular Army ? 

Mr. Dalt. Yes, sir. 

Gen. Sharpe. These are absolutely ascertained net deficiencies. 

Mr. Daly. And it is the net amount after applying any savings we 
have made. 

The Chairman. And this is obligated? 

Gen. Sharpe. Not for the month of April. 

Capt. Daly. It is not obligated for the month of April, and there 
is one amount that is not obligated. 

The Chairman. Will you require subsequently a further deficiency ? 

Capt. Daly. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And with this amount you will have enough to 
carry you through the year? 

Capt. Daly, les, sir; if all the National Guard is mustered out 
by the end of April. 

Gen. Sharpe. $16,060 is the amount not obligated, and that is for 
April. 

Capt. Daly. And all the rest is obligated. 

INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 

The Chairman. For incidental expenses. Quartermaster Corps, 
you ask $739,520.96. 

Gen. Sharpe. That is all obligated, sir, and is for telegrams and 
telephones, amounting to $7,880; crude oil, disinfectants, lye and 
cleaning materials, $5,794.43 ; horseshoes and nails, $16,109.85 ; horse 
medicines, $14,541.22; employees, $495,195.96; and recruiting, 
$200,000. 

The amount shown for telegrams and telephones represents ex- 
penditures for telegraph service and rental of telephones, due to the 
mobilization and contmued service of the National Guard, and has 
been expended or obligated for the purposes stated. 

The amount for crude oil, disinfectants, etc., was expended for 
the use of the National Guard in the field. 

The amounts shown for horseshoes, horseshoe nails, and horse 
medicines were expended for use of additional animals purchased to 
equip the National Guard in the Federal service. 
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I submit herewith a list showing the stations and the number of 
clerks and civilian employees at each station and the rate of com- 
pensation for each employee. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by " obligated " — apportioned ? 

Gen. Sharpe. No, sir ; this has been actually expended. 

The Chairman. In addition to the $2,000,000 you already had ? 

Gen. Sharpe. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You have already expended it ? 

Gen. Sharpe. Yes, sir; due to the National Guard being down on 
the border. 

The Chairman. What do you do for the balance of the fiscal year? 

Capt. Daly. This money was not provided for in the $2,000,000. 
The $2,000,000 was sufficient for the Eegular Army for the full 
fiscal year. 

The Chairman. And this is because the National Guard was down 
on the border? 

Capt. Daly. Yes, sir. They cut the appropriation $896,000. This 
amounts to $739,520. We borrowed or used the money that was ap- 
propriated for the Regular Army for the purposes of the National 
Guard, and we will be broke at the end of the month. 

Gen. Sharpe. May I submit these tables, showing where these men 
were employed? 

The Chairman. Yes ; put those tables in the record. 

The distribution, number, and salaries of employees are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 



station. 



Brownsville, Tex 

Chicago Depot, niinois 
Colnmbus, N. Mex 



Deming, N. Mex 

Douglas, Ariz 

Eagle Pass, Tex 

£1 Paso Depot, Texas 



Num- 
ber. 



El Paso Remount Depot 

Governors Island, N. V 

Harlingen, Tex 

JeffersonviUe Depot, Indiana 

Laredo, Tex 

Llano Grande, Tex 

Marfa, tex 



3 
5 
1 

10 
3 
5 
1 
2 
1 

30 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 

20 
6 

30 
3 
8 

10 
2 
1 
4 

20 
2 

28 

20 

10 
4 
3 
4 
2 

12 
5 
2 
2 
2 
4 



Designation. 



Clerks 

do 

Clerk 

Clerks 

do 

do 

Messenger 

do 

Veterinarian 

Watchmen 

Clerks 

do 

do 

do 

do : 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Laborers 

do 

do 

do 

Messenger 

Storekeepers 

Veterinarians 

do 

Clerks 

do 

Messengers 

Telephone op^ators. 

Clerks 

Laborers 

Watchmen 

Clerks 

....do 



At- 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



190 
76 
75 

100 
90 
75 
70 
60 

100 

ao 

90 
100 
76 
100 
80 
75 
100 
00 
75 
70 
60 
65 
50 
50 
65 
100 
100 
100 
75 
60 
75 
75 
50 
60 
75 
75 
00 
75 
90 
75 



Cost. 



1810.00 

1,125.00 

22&00 

3,ooaoo 
8iaoo 

1,125.00 

2iaqo 

36a to 

soaoo 

5,4oaoo 

1,35a 00 

i,2oaoo 

9oaoo 

i,2oaoo 

84a 50 

1, soaoo 
6,()baoo 

1,62a 00 
6, 75a 00 
63a 00 
1,44a 00 
1,650.00 

3oaoo 
uaoo 

78a 00 
6,000.00 

6oaoo 
8,4oaoo 
4,5oaoo 
1, soaoo 

9oaoo 

676.00 
600.00 
36a00 

2,7oaoe 

1,125.00 
540.00 
45a 00 
34a 00 

9oato 
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Stfttion. 



McAIlen, Tex. 



Fort Mcintosh, Tex 

Mercedes, Tex 

Mission, Tex 

New Orleans, La 

New Yorlc Depot, New York. 
Nogales, Ariz 



Pharr, Tex. 



Philadelphia Depot, Pa. 
Fort Ringgold, Tex . .. . . 



St. Louis Depot, Mo 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 



Num- 
ber. 



I 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
16 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
30 
30 
40 
40 



Designation. 



Total. 



Clerk 

Clerks 

Storekeeper.. 

Clerk 

do 

do 

Clerks 

do 

do....... 

do 

do 

Messenger 

Clerk 

do 

do 

do 

Messenger. . . . 

Clerk 

Guide 

do 

Veterinarian. 

Clerks 

do 

do 

do 

do 



At— 



SlOO 
75 
75 
76 
75 
00 

100 
76 

100 
90 
75 
75 

100 
90 
76 
76 
60 
76 
76 
60 

100 

100 
76 

100 
90 
76 



Cost. 



1300.00 
1,36a 00 
225.00 
225.00 
225.00 
27a 00 

6oaoo 

1,35a 00 

i,8oaoo 
' 54aoo 

46a 00 
225.00 
300.00 
270.00 
675.00 

3,600.00 
180.00 
225.00 
225.00 
540.00 
300.00 
600.00 

6,750.00 

9,000.00 
10,800.00 

9,000.00 



120,090.60 



TRANSPORTATION. 



9 

The Chairman. For transpoi-tation, $11,415,770.75. 

Col. Baker. That sum, Mr. Chairman, is made up in this way: 
Transportation of troops and impedimenta, $10,300,765. This money 
has already been obligated ; that is to say, bills of lading and trans- 
portation requests have been written covering that sum of money. 

According to the records of this office, 158,110 Militia and National 
•Guard troops were transported to the border. It has been determined 
from actual figures that the average cost of transportation per capita 
from mobilization camps to the border is $36.60, and this same aver- 
age would apply to the transportation from the border to the home 
stations on muster out. Of the number transported to the border 
35,370 were sent during the fiscal year 1916. All of these returning, 
and the balance of those sent to the border, will be or have been 
transported during the fiscal year 1917. This bill make the cost for 
this purpose for the fiscal year 1917, $10,300,765, as shown. 

The Chairman. You had $23,000,000. 

Gen. Sharpe. Yes, sir; but the estimate was for $30,380,500. It 
was reduced by $7,380,500. 

The Chairman. Is this due to the fact that these troops are com- 
ing home? 

Gen. Sharpe. This is due to their going down and coming home 
both. 

The Chairman. You did not expect so many to come back this 
year, did you? 

Gen. Sharpe. We had made no provision for taking them down or 
bringing them back; that is, the estimate had been reduced by that 
amount. 

Col. Baker. The second item is for the purchase of street car 
tickets, including recruiting, $3,000. This is for the purchase of 
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street car tickets, which covei-s the additional cost due to the muster- 
ing in of the National Guard and the amount estimated for mustering 
it out as well as for recruiting. 

Transportation of recruits, $120,000: This amount is approxi- 
mately the cost of transportation of recruits required for organiza- 
tions of the National Guard mustered into the Federal service and 
covers the transportation of approximately 3,000, recruits that were 
forwarded after organizations, had left the mobilization camps. It 
averages a little higher than the cost of the men going with their 
organizations for the reason that the larger number of recruits came 
from the more remote stations. 

Transportation, clothing, and other supplies, $1,020,000: The 
amount estimated for this purpose covers the shipment of quarter- 
master supplies required for organizations of the National Guard 
mustered into the Federal service and is based on shipments already 
made, no further expenditures being anticipated for this purpose. 
As the troops are all coming back it also includes the cost of ship- 
ment of the additional animals which were purchased in the past 
and shipped to the organizations on the border and for those which 
will be shipped back with the militia organizations to their home 
stations or mobilization points. These funds, as I stated, have 
actually been obligated in the form of bills of lading covering the 
movement of these supplies. 

The next item is for the purchase of wagons and harness, amount- 
ing to $325,000. The above amount was expended for the purchase of 
1 ,700 wagons escort, 500 ambulances and harness under contracts en- 
tered into for equipment of militia troops, and for supplies for care 
of animals purchased for the militia; that is. halters, currycombs^ 
brushes, and items of that general character. The next item amounts 
to $27,005.75 and is for the purchase and operation of motor vehicles. 
As a matter of fact, it is purely for operation and care, because there 
are no more being purchased. This is the amount required in addi- 
tion to what has already been appropriated for operation and main- 
tenance of motor transportation supplied for Regular and National 
Guard troops on duty on the Mexican border and with the expedition 
into Mexico, making a grand total of $11,795,770.75. This, however, 
is reduced by the amount of $380,000, which was appropriated for 
the purchase of draft and pack animals and which it was not neces- 
sary to ex:pend for that purpose. The reason for it is this: Before 
all pack and draft animals were purchased for the full equipment of 
the National Guard, the department was notified that certain Na- 
tional Guard troops could be withdrawn from the border and others 
sent to the border. As a result the animals that had been used by the 
first troops sent could be retained and assigned to other militia or- 
ganizations going to the border, which resulted in this saving, leaving 
a net deficiency of $11,415,770.75. 

The Chairman. Do you need this entire amount. 

Gen. Sharpe. Yes, sir ; this is all obligated, Mr. Chairman. I have 
here a table showing all of these items. 
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Transportation of the Army and its supplies, fiscal year i9 17. 



Purposes. 



Transportation of troops and impedimenta. . . 

Purchase street-car ticlcets (iocluding recruit- 
tag) 

Purchase and operation of railroad equipment 

Reimbursement travel expenses, cadets 

Transportation of supplies (Engineer, Signal, 
and Medical) 

Transportatioh of baggage 

Packing and crating 

Transportation of recruits 

Travel allowance, enlisted men 

Transportation discharged prisoners and 
agents and employees 

Reimbursement travel expenses of employees . 

Transportation, clothing, and other supplies. . 

Tolls and ferriages. .. ^ 

Wharfage 

Draft and pack animals 

Wagons, harness, etc 

Purchase and operation motor vehicles 

Drayage, teamsters and other employees 

Transports and harbor boats 

Total 



Amount of the 
estimate, fiscal 

year 1917; 
Regular Army 
and first incre- 
ment one year; 
and National 

Guard to 
Dec. 31, 1916. 



$7,599,513.40 

18,448.00 

27,300.00 

8,750.00 

235,284.00 
248,982.00 
103,270.00 
1,894,361.80 
874,OQaOO 

73,361.80 

49,270.00 

2,591,141.00 

6,400.00 

55,800.00 

411, 155. 00 

374,734.00 

10,173,425.00 

1,96.'),425.00 

3.670,199.00 



Amount ap- 
'propriated. 



$1,898,748.40 

13,448.00 

27,300.00 

8,750.00 

135,264.00 
248,682.00 
103,270.00 
1,494,361.80 
874,000.00 



73, 

49, 

1,991, 

56, 
411, 

299, 

10, 173. 

1,465, 

3,670, 



361.80 
270.00 
141.00 
400.00 
800.00 
155.00 
734.00 
425.00 
690.00 
199.00 



30,380,500.00 



23,000,000.00 



Amount of 
the appro- 
priation less 
than the 
estimate. 



$5,700,765.00 
5,000.00 



100,000.00 



400,000.00 



600,000.00 



75,000.00 
499,736.06 



7,380,50a00 



Required for 
tbe Regular 
Army for the 
fiscal year. 



$1,387,513.40 

13,448.00 

27,300.00 

S, 75a 00 

135,264.00 
248,6f^.OO 
103,270.00 
1,494,361.80 
874,000.00 



73, 

1,991, 

fi, 

55, 

31. 

299. 

273, 

1,465, 

3,670, 



361.80 
27a 00 
141.00 
400.00 
800.00 
155.00 
734.00 
670.00 
690.00 
199.00 



12,209,0ia0O 



Purposes. 



Transportation of troops and impedimenta. . 
Purchase street-car tickets (including recruit- 
ing). ^ 



Purchase and operation of railroad equipment 

, cadets. 



Rdmburaement travel expenses. v«i%A»i.o 

Transportation of supplies (Engineer, Signal, 
and Medical) 



Eedical) 
Transportation of baggage 

Packing and crating 

TransportaUon of recruits 

Travel allowance enlisted men. 

Transportation discharged prisoners and 

u^ts and employees 

Reimbursement travel expenses of employees . 
Transportation, clothing, and other supplies. . 

Tolls and ferriages 

Wharfage 

Draft and padc animals 

Wagons, harness, etc 

Pnrehase and operation motor vehicles 

Drayage, teamsters and other employees 

Transports and harbor boats 



Total 

Amount available to apply. • . 

Amount of the appropriation . 
Deficiency 



Expended and 
required for 

National 

Guard to Dec. 

31, 1916. 



$10,812,000.00 
3,000.00 



120,000.00 



1,020,000.00 



325,000.00 
9,926,760.76 



22,206,760.76 



Total rer 
quirements. 



$12,199,513.40 

16,448.00 

27,300.00 

8,750.00 

135,264.00 
248,682.00 
103,270.00 
1,614.361.80 
874,000.00 

73,361.80 

49. 27a 00 

3,011,141.00 

6,400.00 

55,800.00 

31,155.00 

624,734.00 

10,200,430.75 

1,465,690.00 

3,670,199.00 



84^41$, 77a 75 

23,ooo,ooaoo 



11,415,770.75 



Require- 
ments in 
excess of ap- 
propriation. 



$10,300,765.00 
3,000.00 



120,000.00 



1,020,000.00 



325,00a00 
27,005.75 



11, 795, 77a 75 
380,000.00 



11,415,770.76 



Require- 
ments less 
than the ap- 
propriations. 



S380,00a00 



38o,ooaoo 



CLOTHING AND CAMP AND GAfiBISON EQUIPAGE. 

The Chairman. Clothing and camp and garrison equipage, $13,- 
057,972. 

Gen. Sharpe. That is all obligated, too, sir, and the following is a 
list of all expenses made to date on account of all items except those 
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which are chargeable against the opportionment for contracts, which 
amounts to $1,230,665.66 and includes pay for clothing not drawn 

The Chairman (interposing). To what is this deficiency due? 

Gen. Sharpe. Due to the National Guard being in the service, and 
there was no provision for clothing whatever after October 15 ; that 
was all that was provided in the bill. The estimate for clothing was 
$26,993,876, and the appropriation was $20,280,000. 

The Chairman. And that would carry you to the 31st of December? 

Gen. Sharpe. No, sir; only to the 15th of October. 

The Chairman. I mean the estimate of $26,000,000 ? 

Gen. Sharpe. Yes; that would have carried us to the 31st of 
December. • 

The Chairman. Will it take $7,000,000 more? 

Gen. Sharpe. It will take $13,000,000 more. The prices have 
gone up. 

I am submitting a list of clothing and equipage and materials pur- 
chased and contracted for to November 12, amounting to $25,316,- 
971.75. 

Statement showing pHncipal articles of clothing and equipage and, materials 
purchased to date from appropriations 8. 8, and T., fiscal year 1917, and cost 
thereof. 



Articles. 



CLOTHINO. 



Belts, waist 

Breeches, cotton, olive 
drab 

Breeches, wool, olive 
drab 

Caps, service 

Coats, wool, olive drab.. 

Coats, cotton, olive 
drab 

Collars, linen 

Cords, breast 

Cords, hat 

Cords, hat, t3ing 

Cravats 

Drawers, summer 

Drawers, winter 

Gamitleis, winter 

Gloves, riding 

Gloves, cotton, white. . . 

Gloves, yellow horse- 
hide 

Gloves, wool, O. D 

Hats, oiled 

Hats, service 

Laces, breeches 

Laces, leggings 

Laces, shoe 

Laces, shoe, field 

Lasts, shoe 

Leggings, canvas, pairs. 

Leggings, leather, pairs. 

Overcoats, olive orab. . . 

Overshoes 

Shoes, russet, pair 

Shoes, gymnasium, pair 

Shoes, field, pair 

Stockmgs, wool, light 
weight, pair 

Stockmgs,neavy weight, 
pair 

Stockings, cotton, pair. . 

Suspenders 

Unaershirts, cotton 

Undershirts, winter 



Total, 



Quantity. 



161,000 

750,000 

194,000 

1,580 

260,000 

360,000 

7,000 

4,869 

675,260 

17,259 

97,000 

1,700,360 

1,071,689 

5,300 

59,686 

53,200 

20,908 
209,634 
100 
482,994 
700,000 
420,000 
1,551,080 
200,000 

90,702 
294,215 

32,302 

50,000 

4,250 

690,000 

24,538 
257,897 

2,793,683 

18,000 

1,536,139 

4,150 

1,999,400 

971, 725 



Cost. 



^ 135,520.00 

847,000.00 

138,385.00 

1,290.00 

318,085.00 

595,500.00 

417.90 

2,410.16 

45,371.12 

179. 78 

20,919.17 

499,510.60 

1,029,389.07 

9,805.00 

95,112.63 

6,937.28 

25,537.60 

91,675.57 

25.00 

656,477.85 

16,753.47 

10,407.64 

26,910.95 

5,820.00 

78,694.60 

210,442.58 

70,759.43 

77,150.00 

9,902.50 

2,603,987.50 

15,458.94 

949,927.74 

547,184.91 

5,670.00 

130,027.32 

871.50 

619,988.90 

1,007,812.87 



10,807,319.58 



Articles. 



EQUIPAGE. 

Arresters, spark 

Axes 

Bags, surplus, kit 

Bu-s, mosquiio, single . 

Bedsteads, single 

Blankets, olive drab. . . 

Boots, ruDber, knee . . . 

Boots, rubber, halfhip . 

Brassards, red 

Brooms, com 

Brushes, scrubbing 

Bugles, with slings .... 

Cases, pillow 

Chairs, barrack 

Colors, camp 

Cots 

Desks, field, small 

Desks, field, large 

Flies, tent, wall, large . . 

Flies, tent, storage 

Flies, tent, wall, small . 

Goggles 

Helves, axe 

Helves, hatchet 

Helves, pidcax 

Lockers, trunk 

Mattresses 

Naphthalene . . pounds . 

Oil, neat's-footgallons. 

Pickaxes 

Pillows 

Pins, tent, large 

Pins, tent, small 

Pins, tent, shelter 

Poles, tent, latrine, 
screen 

Poles, tent, hospital, 
ward, upright 

Poles, tent, pyramidal. 

Poles, tent, shelter. 

Poles, tent, storage, 
ridge 

Poles, tent, storage, up- 
right, large 

Poles, tent, storage, up- 
right, small 



Quantity. 



18,000 

5,000 

15,021 

329,977 

15,300 

345,282 

250 

2,680 

3,000 

165,000 

202,500 

5,800 

54,000 

10,000 

390 

329,563 

2,689 

200 

500 

575 

900 

50,000 

12,300 

1,200 

2,760 

30,000 

25,000 

28,000 

1,300 

6,100 

25,000 

2,070,000 

1,786,000 

487,600 

30,000 

144 
40,801 
53,600 

500 

1,500 

4,000 



Cost. 



13,584.90 

117.29 

56,330.09 

314,159.40 

70,929.97 

1,310,581.20 

117.40 

6,217.60 

660.00 

45,200.00 

22,727.43 

22,505.00 

8,850.60 

10,825.00 

317. 10 

926,357.08 

26,815.13 

2,720.00 

2,600.00 

6,529.05 

7,560.00 

20,000.00 

^ 1,550.00 

49.00 

351.34 

192,330.00 

86,500.00 

3,600.00 

1,547.00 

2,072.92 

13,000.00 

37,886.70 

26,177.66 

22,482.50 

17,380.00 

360.00 
88,638.49 
11,929.90 

3,080.00 

3,916.00 

1,440.00 
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Statement showing pfimcipal artiHes of clothing and equipage and materials 
pvrchased to date from appropriations K. S. and T., ft seal year 1917, and cost 
thereof — Continuefl. 



Articles. 



EQUiPAGE^continued. 

Poles, tent, wall, large, 

ridge 

Poles, tent, wall, large. 

upright 

Poles, tent, wall, small, 

ridge 

Poles, tent, wall, small, 

upright 

Ponchos 

Pouches, music, large.. . 
Pouches, musio, small. . 

Receivers, cacd 

Rolls, bedding 

Rolls, clothing 

Sacks, bed 

Screens, latrines, canvas 

Sheets, bed 

Shovels, long handle 

Shovels, short handle. . . 

Slickers 

Slings, color 

Staffs, color 

Stamps, company, 

marking 

Stands, music 

Sticks, si ce, shoe 

Stoves, tents 

Stove oipe. elbows 

Stovenipe, joints 

Stretchers, shoe 

Tapes, foot meas'ire 

Tents, hosoital. ward. . . 

Tents, pvramiaal 

Tents, storage 

Tents, wall, large 

Tents, wall, small 

Plates and chains 

Tent shields, G. I 

Tent slips. No. 2 

Tent sliTM, No. 3 

Tent SQuares 

Whistles and chains: 

Acme 

Kinglet 

Siren 



Total. 



Quantity. 



Cost. 



MATEBIALS. 



Bobbinette, 52 inches 
yards.. 

Bobblnette, 72 inches 
yards.. 



850 

6,972 

2,500 

5,000 

160,000 

3, 137 

50 

20,000 

2,000 

1,000 

288,127 

6,557 

100,679 

1,000 

6,276 

46,000 

1,112 

1,400 

100 

3,200 

3,439 

26,500 

11,54-? 

152,000 

3,100 

712 

12 

4,900 

500 

500 

900 

30,800 

4,684 

500,000 

280,000 

46,500 

4,000 
5,000 
2,500 



1,477,000 
1,125,000 



$2,135.00 

13,270.00 

3,650.00 

3,175.00 

604,000.00 

7,165.36 

184.50 

180.00 

14.980.00 

3,570.00 

335,032.00 

131,945.22 

55,376.85 

587.50 

3,555.33 

112,350.00 

8,255.00 

2,900.00 

2?3.00 
3,750.00 
2, 150. 76 

39, 445. 00 
1,222.21 

19,300.00 

1,350.00 

56.70 

2,073.00 

107,791.31 

16,575.00 
8,525.00 

14,995.00 
7,944.60 
1,0:3. 84 

20,6'^. 00 
6,405.10 

37,400.00 

920.00 
1,170.00 
1,00a 00 



Articles. 



4,976,147.02 



472,657.54 
478,125.00 



MATE BiALS— continued. 

Buttons, coat, bronze, 
small gross.. 

Buttons, coat, bronse, 
large gross.. 

Buttons, coat, gilt, 
large gross.. 

Buttons, fly, olack 
gross.. 

Buttons, fly, zinc, do — 

Buttons, overcoat, 
bronze gross. . 

Buttons, shirt, olive 
drab gross.. 

Buttons, suspender, 
black gross.. 

Buttons, suspender, 
zinc gross.. 

Cloth, cotton, olive 
drab yards.. 

Cloth, waterproof, 
.3^ards.. 

Denim, blue do 

Drilling, unbleached 
yards.. 

Duck, khaki, 8^ounce 
yards.. 

Duck, khaki, 12.4-ounoe 
yards.. 

Duck, khaki. No. 4, 42- 
Inch yards.. 

Duck, gray. No. 8, 34- 

- inch : yards.. 

Duck bleached, 6i- 
ounce yards.. 

Duck, white, 8-ounce, 
28-inch yards.. 

Duck, unbleached, 8- 
ounce, 60-inch, yards. . 

Duck, white, un- 
bleached. No. 8, 72- 
inch yards.. 

Duck, shelter tent 

Flannel, shirting, olive 
drab 

Afelton, olive drab, 16- 
ounce yards.. 

Melton, olive drab, 30- 
ounce yards.. 

Padding, canvas .do — 

Serge, luster wool 

Silesia, olive drab 



Total. 



Quantity. 



60,413 

28,933 

1,196 

1,000 
24,000 

14,322 

15,000 

1,600 

52,000 

3,723,800 

190,000 
600,000 

705,000 

1,511,173 

4,030,000 

42,100 

213,500 

100,000 

2,000 

158,000 

20,000 
1,965,000 

1,973,000 

996,068 

300,000 
166,000 
407,111 
564,000 



Cost. 



$38,556.94 

36,738.40 

3,511.67 

75.00 
4,080.00 

29, 185. 21 

6,392.50 

125.00 

10,920.00 

691,981.80 

240,000.00 
118,020.00 

78,840.00 

340,867.58 

1,326,774.50 

27, 146. 42 

81,660.50 

17,980.00 

340.00 

27,002.20 

3,990.00 
574,256.10 

2,555,410.00 

1,624,311.74 

618,200.00 
30, 127. 10 

197,299.95 
99,931.00 



9,533,506.15 



RECAPITULATION. 

Clothing $10, 807, 319. 58 

Equipage 4,976, 147. 02 

Materials 1 ; . . . 9, 533, 505. 15 

Grand total 25,316,971. 75 

Expenditures authorized subsequent to November 12, 1916, date 
of attached statement, consisting principally of shoes, leggings, 
underwear, woolen stockings, leather and woolen gloves, and mate- 
rials required in the manufacture of uniforms, amounting to $4,901,- 
583.30. 

The following is a list of other items authorized to date, which 
are chargeable against the apportionment for " contracts,"' amount- 
ing to $1,888,751.29. 
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The total of all these different classifications is $33,337,972, and 
the total appropriation was $20,280,000, or a deficiency of $13,057,972. 

The following is submitted in explanation as to the necessity for 
creating the deficiency as shown herein ; 

The original estimate to cover the needs of the militia to December 
31 was approximately $27,000,000. The appropriation as made by 
Congress carried approximately $20,000,000, or $7,000,000 short of 
the original estimate. 

The difference between the estimate as originally compiled and 
the amount actually expended is accounted for : 

First, by the fact that under existing instructions of the Secre- 
tary of War, enlisted men serving on the border and in Mexico may 
draw such articles of clothing as they may need, regardless of the 
clothing allowance. The clothing allowance is being greatly ex- 
ceeded m almost all cases. 

The Chairman. Why is that ? 

Gen. Sharpe. They are wearing out their clothing very fast. They 
wore out two or three pairs of shoes. On the first expedition into 
Mexico a pair of shoes would only last about five days; the light 
shoes we had then. 

The Chairman. Was that due to the fact 

Gen. Sharpe (interposing). The shoes were too light, and I have 
been trying to get them to adopt a field shoe, but it is a heavier shoe 
with hobnails in it, and our people do not like a heavier shoe; that 
is the fact in the case. I would like to have that shoe adopted for 
field service, because then we can be sure that a man has got proper 
equipment when he goes into the field to last some time, so we do not 
have to be moving these shoes right up to the front in order to keep 
up with him because he is wearing out his shoes so rapidly. 

The Chairman. You say a pair of shoes only lasted five days? 

Gen. ^HARrt. That was true on the first expcidition when they \\ eut 
across from Columbus. They were light, thin soles, the No. 9 sole, 
and they wore right through. Of course there was nobody to repair 
them down there, and they were moving just as rapidly as they pos- 
sibly '.^ould to try to get up with the column which came over from 
Mexico, and they made many miles of marching in a day through 
that sandy and rocky country, and cut the soles all to pieces. The 
uppers were good, and if they had been able to get them repaired 
they would have lasted longer, but they had no means of doing that. 

In compiling the original estimate the provisions of paragraph 
455, Army Regulations, requiring that governors keep on hand suffi- 
cient supplies to equip the number of men in the National Guard 
organizations at peace strength, was taken into consideration. It 
developed that the men were only partially equipped, involving 
the issue of large quantities of clothing and equipage to complete 
the required outfit. 

Large and unexpected demands were made for clothing and equip- 
age to equip new men to take the place of enlisted men of the National 
Guard rejected for physical or other reasons. The percentage of 
rejections appears to be quite large. 

The equipment brought by the National Guard into the service 
was nearly all more or less worn and some had to be replaced, in- 
volving a further heavy expenditure. 
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The cost of the principal articles of clothing and equipage sup- 
plies has increased during the past six months from 10 to 20 per cent, 
thus involving larger expenditures to obtain the same results as 
before. 

BABRAGKS AND QUARTERS. 

The Chairman. For barracks and quarters, $1,295,000. 

Gtn. Sharpe. This $1,295,000 is for barracks, quarters, stables, 
storehouses, magazines, administration, and office buildings, sheds, 
shops, and other buildings necessary for the shelter of troops, public 
animals, and stores, and for administration purposes, except those 
pertaining to the Coast Artillery, etc. That is quoted from the law 
under which this is done. 

The total amount included in the estimate submitted by this office 
under the appropriation " Barracks and quarters," fiscal year 1917,. 
for the Regular Army, including temporary shelter for the first in- 
crement added by the defense act, as indicated on page 536 of the 
hearings before the Committee on Military Affairs, was $3,316,268.66. 
No part of the above estimate was contemplated to provide accom- 
modations for the militia called into the service on June 18, 1916. A 
supplemental estimate, however, was submitted to Congress under 
this appropriation for construction of temporary mess and kitchen 
shelter, latrines, etc., rental of storehouses and camp sites for the 
militia called into the service of the United States for a period of 
six months, from July 1 to December 31, 1916, in total sum. of 
$1,325,000, but no action appears to have been taken by Congress, 
on this latter estimate. 

In the act making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year 1917, under the appropriation " Barracks and 
quarters" (p. 19), Congress appropriated $3,146,000 or $170,268.66^ 
less than the amount originally estimated for the Regular Army. 

Owing to the necessity of providing temporary shelter along the 
Mexican border for officers, men, and animals, and stores for the 
militia organizations called into the Federal service on June 18, 1916 
and for providing additional accommodations for the Regular Army 
incident to the movement into Mexico, also on account of the increased 
activity in the recruiting service necessitated by the joint resolution 
of March 17, 1916, and the act of Congress approved June 3, 1916,. 
which were not and could not have been taken into consideration in 
the preparation of the estimates to Congress for the fiscal year 1917, 
a deficit of approximately $1,295,000 has been incurred under the 
appropriation "Barracks and quarters" of the current fiscal year,, 
for which the funds herein estimated are now required, and they are 
obligated, too, sir. 

Of the above amount $1,935,091.63 was expended on account of the 
militia alone, as shown by detailed statement herewith. The re- 
mainder of the $1,296,000 estimated for, or $159,908.37, has either been 
expended or funds obligated for the following purposes : 

For Re^Iar Army Incident to the movement into Mexico for rental 
of additional camp sites and for additional temporary construc- 
tion of slieds, shops, storehouses, etc $44, 908. 37 

For increased activity of the recruiting: service (rental of addi- 
tional recruiting stations and hire of lodgings not included in 
previous estimates submitted) 115,000.00 

Total 359, 908. 37 



> 
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The Chairman. You say this deficiency, with the exception of 
$160,000, was to provide temporary shelter lor the National Guard ? 

Gen. Sharpe. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And the $150,000 was not included originally in 
the estimates? 

Gen. Sharpe. We included that in the estimate, but it was not 
passed. We asked for $1,326,000 to cover this, but the estimate was 
not considered by Congress before Congress adjourned last Septem- 
ber. We asked for it for this purpose, and we have expended for 
that purpose $1,035,091.63. Then, in addition to that, there is obli- 
gated, due to the movement into Mexico, for rental of additional 
camp sites and for additional temporary construction of sheds, shops, 
storehouses, etc., $44,908.87, and for increased activity of the recruit- 
ing service $115,000. 

The Chairman. What does that mean ? 

G^. Sharpe. That means they have increased the number of re- 
cruiting stations from 54 to 519, and this is for the rental of the 
stations and the hire of lodging at those stations. 

WATER And 8EWEBS AT MIUTABY POSTS. 

The Chairman. Water and sewers at military posts, $107,000. 

Gen. Sharpe. That is for Fort Bliss. This amount is not obligated, 
but it is absolutely essential, for the following reasons : 

In a report made by the sanitary inspector at El Paso, Tex., last 
October it was recommended that a sewer system be installed at Fort 
Bliss of sufficient capacity to serve all the troops stationed there; that 
this would necessitate a sewer for about 6,000 troops, which number 
would probably be stationed there indefinitely. The nature of the 
soil rendered the diggmg of latrine pits a laborious undertaking, 
requiring the aid of blasting powder or dynamite and causing an 
everspreading pollution of the soil of the permanent post. Plans and 
estimates were prepared for the proposed construction of an 18-inch 
main sewer from Fort Bliss to the city ^sposal plant and for the 
construction of lateral sewers on the reservation. The estimated 
cost of the entire project was $95,000. On December 11, 1916, the 
commanding General, Southern Department, m forwarding papers 
stated that it was contemplated to construct 10 cantonments at Fort 
Bliss for the following troops of the Eegular Army : Four Infantry 
regiments, 1 Cavalry regiment, 1 Field Artillery regiment, 1 Field 
Artillery battalion, 1 battalion Signal Corps, 1 Field Hospital com- 
pany, 1 ambulance company, 1 motorcycle company, and 3 brigade 
headquarters. Also such motor-truck companies, bakery companies, 
and pack trains as may be required at the station in connection with 
supply of troops. 

The commanding general further recommended that this subject 
be given careful consideration and the necessary steps be taken to 

Srovide for the proper sewage disposal at the earliest practicable 
ate, stating that the increased number of troops on the reservation 
demands that precautions be taken to provide for sanitary disposal 
of sewage in advance of the construction of cantoments. The mat- 
ter was considered of such importance that it warranted a thorough 
investigation by an officer of this office, and recommendation to this 

82312—17 ^11 
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effect was made and approved, and Capt. K. C. Marshall, jr., Quar- 
termaster Corps, accompanied by the hydraulic and sanitary engineer 
of this office, proceeded to El Paso, Tex., to investigate local condi- 
tions. A telegram, dated February 7, 1917, from Capt. Marshall was 
received the following day, the 8th instant. He stated that the troops 
now ordered to El Paso would make a total of two regiments, Field 
Artillery; six regiments of Cavalry,sixregimentsof Infantry, and one 
regiment of Engineers and auxiliary troops. Further, that the sewer 
system for cantoments determined upon admits a division into two 
parts — one serving about eight regiments located on target range 
and on Fort Bliss Reservation directly north of the present post, 
and one regiment at south end of reservation, called part A. The 
other serving seven regiments east and northeast of Fort Bliss post 
with part B. The estimated cost of the sewer system for part A is 
$45,000 and that for part B $30,000. 

The question of the water supply for these troops was also investi- 
gated, and as the present capacity of the wells at the post proper is 
not more than sufficient for ordinary post purposes additional water 
is being obtained by purchase at a cost of 25 cents per 1,000 gallons. 
The capacity of the pumping plant now being installed is approxi- 
mately 600,000 gallons per day. Capt. Marshall states that to dig 
wells and install machinery to double the present capacity will cost 
approximately $32,000 and require about eight months to complete; 
that the saving on the cost of water will pay for the cost of installa- 
tion in one year. This work is important and is absolutely necessary 
if a large number of troops is to be housed in cantonment buildings 
at El Paso, Tex., as is at present contemplated. The construction of 
the sewer, with all connections, will cost $75,000, and increasing the 
water supply by doubling the present capacity, $32,000, making a 
total of $107,000. I wish to point out that oy sending down an 
officer we reduced the cost of the sewer construction from $95,000 to 
$75,000, and then by putting in these wells, as he suggests, we are 
able to get water and avoid that enormously extravagant price of 25 
cents per 1,000 gallons. 

The Chairman. Is Fort Bliss the fort just outside of El Paso ? 

Gen. Sharpe. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How many troops do you propose to station there? 

Gen. Sharpe. They have two or three brigades there, I believe, but 
I really do not know how many there are. 

The Chairman. Have they no sewer system there now? 

Col. Lrmxii. There is a sewer system at Fort Bliss proper, but it 
is not sufficiently large to carry off the additional sewage by reason 
of the large increase in the garrison. The garrison, you see, has been 
more than doubled, and the idea is to connect our two cantonments. 
The troops are to be divided into two cantonments, and the one re- 
ferred to here as A we can run right on to the main sewer at Fort 
Bliss ; the other is on a little lower ground and has to be pumped up. 

The Chairman. You say you have reduced the original estimate? 

Gen. Sharpe. Yes. Their estimate was for $95,000 for sewers and 
we have reduced it by sending an officer and an engineer down there 
to investigate it. 

The Chairman. Then the cost will be how much — ^$87,000? 

Gen. Sharpe. No ; $107,000, sir. Their estimate was for $95,000, 
but we have reduced it to $75,000. The $107,000 includes both the 
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sewer and water supply. You see, $32,000 is for digging these wells. 
We are paying such an extravagant price for water, 25 cents per 1,000 
gallons, and we think it ought to be about 5 cents. 

Col. LiTTEix. In San Antonio they pay about 8 cents per 1,000 caV 
lons, and we buy water now for Fort Bliss from the city of El Paso 
at 25 cents per 1,000 gallons. 

SUPPOBT OF DEPENDENT FAMILIES OF ENLISTED MEN. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For the support of dependent famlUes of enlisted men, including the same ob- 
jects and under the same limitations specified in the appropriation for this 
purpose in the Army appropriation act for the fiscal year 1917, as amended by 
section 901 of the act entitled "An act to increase the revenue, and for other 
purposes," approved September 8, 1916, $4,250,000. 

Gen. Sharpe. We had $2,000,000 appropriated in the act of August 
29, 1916, which act was amended so as to provide for this payment 
from the date that the men went into the National Guard. That 
was $2,000,000. Then in the urgent deficiency act you gave us $4,250,- 
000. We have i)aid up to date 20,027 men amounting to $3,663,696.75. 
The average paid every man is $183. There were brought into the 
Army and into the National Guard practically 240,000 men, and a 
conservative estimate of the number of those eligible to designate 
beneficiaries is 120,000. We are getting in applications now at the 
rate of 120 a day, and we can still expect from those 1^0,000 men — 
that is, from those who have hot yet made applications, applications 
amounting to $21,961,000. 

The Chairman. More or all told? 

Gen. Sharpe. All told. That is the reason I presented this matter 
to the Secretary, and he submitted this proviso to the House : 

Provided, That the provisions in the act of August 29, 1916, as amended by 
the act of September 8, 1916, providing support for the dependents of enUsted 
men in the Regular Army and National Guard shall not apply to applications for 
such support which are not received In the office of the depot quartermaster, 
Washington, D. C, on or before the 30th day of June, 1917. 

The appropriation, of course, ends with this year, but there is 
nothing to stop a man 10 years from liow from putting in his claim 
for the time he was in the service. The following is a copy of th^ 
letter sent by the Secretary : 

Febbuaby 17, 1917. 
The Chaieman Committee on Militaby Affaibs, 

House of Representatives, 

My Deab Mb. Chaibman: 1. The act approved August 29, 1916 (39 Stat., 
649), and amended by act of September 8, 1916 (39 Stat., 801), made provision 
for dependent famiUes of enlisted men of the National Guard and Regular 
Army, and under these acts there has been appropriated to this time $6,250,000. 

2. The number of applications for aid to this date is 20,027, and the amount 
paid is $3,663,696.75. The average amount paid on each application is $183. 

The number of men in service in the Regular Army and National Guard dur- 
ing the mobilization was, in round numbers, 240,000. A conservative number 
of those eligible to designate beneficiaries is 120,000, or 50 per cent of the 
strength mobilized. If this number actually make application, and the average 
of $183 is maintained there would eventually be obligations amounting to 
$21,960,000. 

3. Applications for aid are coming in at the rate of 120 a day. Without 
some restrictive legislation, such as a time limit after which applications are 
barred, this law promises to require continuing appropriations for years to come, 
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whereas it may be presumed to have been the intent of Congress to extend the 
aid only because the wage earner was absent in the Federal service. All but 
about 44,000 of the men of the National Guard have been mustered out or are 
at home for muster out or under orders to proceed home for that purpose, and 
hence are present with their families again or soon will be. 

4. It is therefore recommended that a time limit be provided sufficiently far 
in the future to allow of the presentation of all just claims, and for this purpose 
the following proviso is suggested for insertion in the Army appropriation biU 
now under consideration in the House of Representatives : 

" Provided, That the provisions in the act of August 29, 1916, as amended by 
the act of September 8, 1916, providing support for the dependents of enlisted 
men in the Regular Army and National Guard shall not apply to applications 
for such support which are not received in the office of the depot quartermaster, 
Washington, D. C, on or before the 30th day of June, 1917." 
Very respectfully, 

Newton D. Bakeb, Secretary of War. 

From the way matters look to us, Mr. Chairman, if the National 
Guard is mustered out we may not need all of that $4,250,000, sir, 
before the end of the year. 

The Chairman. How much do you think you will need? 

Gen. Sharpe. I think we could get along, in addition to what we 
have left, with about $2,000,000. That is only to be on the safe side. 

Provided, That the provision in the act of August twenty-ninth, nineteen hun- 
dred and sixteen, as amended by section nine hundred and one of the act of 
September eighth, nineteen hundred and sixteen, for the Federal support of fami- 
lies of enlisted men shall, with respect to enlisted men belonging to organizations 
of the Organized Militia or National Guard which entered the service of the 
United States under the calls of the President of May ninth, nineteen hundred 
and sixteen, and June eighteenth, nineteen hundred and sixteen, and enlisted men 
of the Regular Army who by the provisions of acts above cited are beneficiaries 
thereof only during the time the Orgaized Militia or National Guard continue 
in the service of the United States under said calls, apply only to applications 
stated in the form prescribed by the Secretary of War which are received in the 
office of the Depot Quartermaster, Washington, District of Columbia, within 
sixty days after the date, to be fixed by the Secretary of War, when all of the 
organizations of the Organized Militia or National Guard shall be held to have 
been discharged or mustered out of the service of the United States. 

BEPAIBS TO BUILDINGS, WHAKVES, ETC. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For repairs to buildings, wharves, roads, etc., at Forts Barrancas, McRee, and 
Pickens, Fla., and Fort Morgan, Ala., damaged by the hurricanes of July 5 
and October 17 and 18, 1916, $63,862.60. 

Gen. Sharpe. There were three hurricanes there in July, and aji 
estimate was put in for $50,000. An appropriation was made for 
that and it was expended; $50,000 was made available for repairs at 
these posts under the Army act for the fiscal year 1917, on page 20, 
and I am submitting a statement made by the commanding general 
of the Eastern Department showing the ooligations made under this 
$50,000. For coast defenses of Mobile, embracing Forts Morgan 
and Gaines, repairs to buildings, roofing, etc^ $17,000; coast defenses * 
of Pensacola, embracing Forts Barrancas, Pickens, and McRee, as 
follows: Fort Barrancas, repairs to barracks, officers quarters, non- 
commissioned officers' quarters, coal sheds, storehouses, mess halls, 
wharf, roads, butters, track approaches, and sewers, $2,600; Fort 
Pickens, repairs to barracks, officers' quarters, guardhouse, lavatory, 
shops, boathouses, wharf, and railroad, $3,400; Fort McEee, Fla., 
repairs to ordnance storenouse, barracks, and mess hall, and. wharf, 
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and rebuilding railroad and embankment, wharf to sea wall, $12,000 ; 
and for replacement of boats $15,000, making a total of $50,000. 

The Chairman. Why do they hot pay for this out of their regular 
barracks and quarters item? 

Gen. Sharpe. We could not do it ; we did not have sufficient funds 
to take care of the damage wrought bv the hurricanes down there. 

The Chairman. You had three or lour million dollars ? 

Gen. Sharpe. But we could not spare any of that, sir ; we used all 
of that barracks and quarters money down on the border for those 
troops there. I would like to say in connection with this $63,862.60 
that just before we put in the estimate we got letters from Gen. Wood 
saying that $26,100 is still necessary to complete those repairs at 
Forts Morgan and Gaines, Ala., but, of course, we could not include 
that in the estimate. 

Wednesday, February 21, 1917. 
ordnance department. 
STATEMENT OF COL. E. B. BABBITT, ASSISTANT CHIEF. 

CI7BBENT EXPENSES; 

The Chairman. The first item in which you are interested is 
" Ordnance service," for which you are asking $75,000. Your appro- 
priation is $475,000? 

Col. BABBrrT. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is the necessity for the $75,000 additional? 

Col. Babbitt. The final estimates submitted by the Chief of Ord- 
nance under the Army bill for the fiscal j^ear 1917 were those that he 
presented to the Senate Military Committee following the passage 
of the national-defense act of June 3 and the subsequent calling of 
the National Guard into service. At that time the Chief of Ordnance 
announced that his estimates were based on maintaining the National 
Guard in the service for a year, but, if the committee so desired, the 
sum which he then presented might be reduced, and if the National 
Guard was then retained in the Federal service beyond December 31 
he would be compelled to submit deficiency estimates. 

The Senate committee accepted at that time his six months' state- 
ment of what funds he would need, so that this estimate is based 
upon the necessity for supplying the National Guard in the Federal 
service after December 31 last. It is also, however, based partly 
upon the general increase in wages since the estimates were origi- 
nally submitted. We have been, for example, compelled to raise the 
wages once or twice in a number of establishments, and at the Water- 
town Arsenal we have had three wage boards within the last year to 
meet the rule of the department that the wages shall correspond to 
those in the vicinity for work of like character. This particular 
deficiency estimate of $75,000 was based upon the assumed retention 
in the service of 75,000 of -the National Guard, which would require 
$52,500, upon the increase in the salaries of clerks, messengers, and 
watchmen, $12,000, and upon the increased cost of receiving and 
issuing stores, $10,500, making a total of $75,000. Since this estimate 
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was presented to you the annoxincement has been made that the 
National Guard will be entirely withdrawn. The first item, there- 
fore, of $52,500, relating to this subject can be reduced by $85,000, 
leaving the total sum which will be required under this estimate 
$40,000 instead of $75,000 as presented to you. 

The Chairman. $12,000 for increase in the salaries of clerks, 
messengers, and watchmen? 

Col. Babbitt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Why do you increase their pay? 

Col. Babbitt. They are paid on the same basis as all other em- 
plOTees, namely, on the wages in the neighborhood. 

The Chairman. Clerks are not paid that way ? 

Col. Babbitt. Yes, sir; though not here in Washington. 

The Chairman. And at no other place. You pay the clerks more 
than they get outside ? 

Col. Babbitt. No, sir. 

The Chairman. How much do you pav them? 

Col. Babbitt. We are paying our chief clerks $2,000. 

The Chairman. There is not a man occupying a similar position 
in civil life that gets $2,000? 

Col. Babbitt. Our investigation has shown that they are getting 
as much as $2,500. 

The Chairman. How much is estimated for the increased pay of 
(derks, messengers, and watchmen? 

Col. Babbitt. $12,000. There has been, Mr. Chairman, an in- 
crease of practically 10 per cent in the salaries of clerks, messengers, 
and watchmen approved by the department. 

SMALL- ARMS TARGET PRACTICE. 

The Chairman. The next item is "Small-arms target practice," 
and the appropriation is $3,000,000 and you are asking for $220,000 ? 

Col. Babbitt. This deficiency estimate is not affected at all by 
the retention or nonretention of the National Guard, as the original 
appropriation carried a sufficient sum for the practice of the Na- 
tional Guard as finally mobilized. The small-arms target practice of 
the Army is based upon a manual which prescribes a certain course 
of firing for the individual soldier. In addition to that, a certain 
amount of firing is considered necessary in training the troops in 
field exercises, a very important subject. The cost of small-arms 
ammunition since the time that we submitted our orignal estimate 
has risen from approximately $34.50, which was used in our esti- 
mate at that time, to nearly $41. 

The Chairman. Per 1,000 rounds? 

Col. Babbitt. Yes, sir; per 1,000 rounds. To ^ve the required 
exercises, therefore, we would need $165,000. To this we have added 
for special firing at the school of musketry, Fort Sill, Okla., in con- 
nection with their special training exercises there, $35,000, and for 
the firings at the two schools of the Philippines and Hawaiian de- 
partment, $8,830 each, the total, in round numbers, being the sum 
presented to you, $220,000. 
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The Chairman. How is it, Colonel, that you require $3,220,000 
this year and you only estimate that you will require $2,500,000 next 
year, when you expect to have a larger army ? 

Col. Babbitt. The amount estimated for last year and the amount 
appropriated, namely, $3,000,000, included target practice for six 
months for 250,000 National Guardsmen for which we do not esti- 
mate at all in the coming year. 

OEDNANCE STORES AND SUPPLIES — MAINTENANCE AND RESERVES. 

The Chairman. The next item is " ordnance stores and supplies," 
$1,500,000. Your appropriation is $9,500,000. 

Col. Babbitt. The appropriation for "ordnance stores and sup- 
plies " is made up of two items, one a maintenance item and the other 
for a reserve. The additional sum asked for in this estimate relates 
solely to the maintenance portion of the general appropriation, " ord- 
nance stores and supplies." As I stated before, the estimates sub- 
mitted to the Senate committee at first provided for the maintenance 
of the National Guard for one year. The maintenance item for that 
purpose was reduced by a little over $1,000,000, to be accurate, 
$1,162,500, on the supposition that they would be provided for for 
six months. Our estimates for maintenance were based upon the 
then current cost of material and upon a very rough estimate as to 
the additional expenditures due to border service. This maintenance 
item for the National Guard was based, however, upon the supposi- 
tion that the National Guard would be at a strength of 250,000 men. 
At the time this deficiency estimate was submitted to you the best 
estimate we had was that approximately 75,000 men would be in the 
Federal service. The amount, therefore, for maintaining this force 
based upon the original item would be $350,000. To this sum should 
be added the increased cost of material, amounting to $87,500 and 
further a sum of $218,000 which we, have recently determined from 
more accurate data as the increasecl expenditures due to border 
service. 

Before the troops went to the border we could only guess how 
much more rapidly they would use the material, such as their equip- 
ment and the cleaning supplies, oils, waste, and all the materials of 
that class. Lately we have been able to make a fairly accurate com- 
pilation of what they are actually doing and we find that our esti- 
mates were away under in that respect. So this sum is necessary to 
meet the deficit which has been incurred in that connection. There- 
fore, for the whole maintenance of the National Guard as of January 
1, we would require $655,500. The maintenance of the Regular Army 
would be affected by the same two items, namely, the increased cost. 
of material and the additional expenditure for border service, totaling 
$960,000. The total amount therefore required would be $1,615,500. 
We have submitted as a deficiency the nearest round number, $1,500,- 
000. Since submitting this estimate, however, the National Guard 
has been or will soon be ordered home, so that this sum can be re- 
duced by $500,000. 

The Chairman. Is that all you can reduce it? 
• Col. Babbitt. Yes, sir. 
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Wednesday, Febbuary 21, 1917. 

national guaed. 

STATEKEHTS OF BBIO. OEV. WIUIAX A. MAHH, CHIEF, AHS 

GAPT. A. E. WILLIAMS. 

FORAGE, BEDDING, SHOEING, ETC., FOB HOB6ES AND MULES. 

The Chairman. There has been submitted an estimate " to provide 
for the procurement of forage, bedding, shoeing, veterinary service, 
and supplies for horses and mules, that may be owned by or issued 
to organizations of the National Guard," $455,000. 

Capt. Williams. That amount is necessary to feed the horses 
that nave been transferred to the National (juard. As they leave 
the border they are allowed to take 32 animals per organization as 
provided by law. On January 1 we had 3,678 norses, and to feed 
them would cost $231,714 for the six months. There are 4,068 that 
are coming back from the border, to be back at their home stations 
by the 1st of March, and to feed those horses will cost $170,856, or a 
total of $402,570. We did not have sufficient money to feed them, so 
those States which had allotments under other it^ns were required 
to feed the horses until we could get the money. In that way there 
has been charged to the State allotments about $52,430 already that 
the States ^ould have used for other purposes. 

The Chairman. Under the law you issue to the National Guard 
or^nizations certain forage? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you completely maintain them? 

Capt. Williams. We feed them in accordance with the ration given 
to the Army horse. 

The Chairman. While they are in the regular service you pay 
for that out of the Begular Army appropriation ? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir. They are coming back into the National 
Guard service, and as soon as an organization is mustered out we 
take over, not the full equipment for the organization, onlv 32, the 
balance of them are kept by the Federal Government, and to feed 
those 32 animals per organization this money is necessary from now 
until June 30. 

The Chairman. Will that number of horses be turned over to vou? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir; they have been. 

COMPENSATION OF COMPETENT HELP. 

The Chairman. The next item is " To provide for the compensa- 
tion of competent help for the care of material, animals, and equip- 
ment thereof, under such regulations as the Secretary of War may 
prescribe," $306,790? 

Capt. Williams. That is to pay not to exceed five men in each 
mounted organisation that have horses assigned, a certain amount. 
To a battery of Field Artillery, $300, and to a troop of Cavalry, $240. 

The Chairman. A month ? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir. That is for caring for the animals. In 
the Artillerj" there is an additional amount for caring for the guns 
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aad equipment. The nuinber of organizations were carefully figured 
up, and we require really more now than was asked for, for the rea- 
son that since this estimate was submitted additional organizations 
have been authorized to take horses back from the border. This 
acticm is necessary because they have all been relieved from service 
on the border. We did not include them in the original deficiency 
estimate because they had not been authorized then to take animals. 
Since then they have* So that from April 1 to June 30 the cost of 
compensation will be $65,580 per month for the whole National 
Guard, and three months at that rate will be $19i6,740. From Janu- 
ary 1 to March 31 there were a less number and the cost is $58,320 
per month, and for the three months, January, February, and March, 
It will be $174,960, so that $371,700 will be required. The $25,000 ap- 
propriated last year was expended, the last of it, on December 16 for 
the month of December, so that it just lasted the first six months, 
when there were only a few mounted organizations back from the 
border. We have the actual figures for these two items. 

PABTICIPATION IN ENCAMPMENTS. 

» 

The Chairman. The next item is " To provide for the participa- 
tion of the whole or any part of the National Guard in encampments, 
maneuvers, or other exercises," etc., and you are asking $1,000,000? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir. The estimate is required for encamp- 
ments for the remainder of the fiscal year and is made up from esti- 
mates submitted by the various branches of the service of the cost 
of encampments which are planned to be held prior to June 30. 

The Chairman. Is it expected that these men coming back from 
the border are going to participate? 

Capt. Williams. No, sir. Instructions have just been issued that 
those organizations which were not on the border at all will have 
15 days' camp, those organizations which were on the border prior 
to the first of this year will have 10 dajp's' camp, and those who have 
been on the border this calendar year will not have any camp at all. 

The Chairman. What did you estimate for the current year? 

Capt. Williams. I think the estimate for this year was $5,500,000. 

The Chairman (interposing). $6,200,000 is the estimate for next 
year? 

Capt. WiLLL4MS. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What was asked for this year? 

Capt. Williams. $5,500,000, and they gave us $500,000. 

The Chaikman. Then Congress has already decided that $500,000 
shall be used for that purpose. Has any of it been spent ? 

Capt Williams. Of the $500,000 there is a balance of $334,654. 
The total required if these organizations are put into camp accord- 
ing to the present plans is $1,389,600, and there is a balance of 
$334,654.19 which will make practically $1,000,000 we will need to 
carry out the encampment maneuvers prior to Jupe 30. A great 
deal of this is for the Coast Artillery, which was not called to the 
border. They are required to take a 15-day period of training in 
the field each 3'ear. 

FROTIDING ABMS, ORDNANCE RTOBES, QUARTERMASTER STORES, CAMP EQT7IPA6E, ETC. 

The Chairman. For pro\4ding arms, ordnance stores, quartw- 
master stores, camp equipage, etc., $1,000,000. What is this? 
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Capt. Welmams. This money is to be apportioned to the various 
States to meet the cost of equipment which may be requisitioned 
for by the governors of the various States. The amount will not 
meet the total requirements but it is thought it will be sufficient to 
cover the cost of such equipment as may be obtainable prior to 
June 30. 

The Chairman. Explain how they are authorized to make requisi- 
tion for these materials. 

Capt. WnjjAMs. The law requires that supplies will be issued upon 
the requisitions of the governors of States for the National Guard of 
those States; that is, under section 88, national-defense act. 

The Chairman. Is this in addition to what was allowed under the 
Dick law? 

Capt. Williams. Yes ; it is put in a different way. The law says 
that we shall issue upon requisition of the governors of the States. 
We can not simply pick up something and send it to the States and 
tell them to take it. The requisition must originate in the State 
before we can spend this money for it, and it is apportioned to the 
States in proportion to the number of men on a certain date, which is 
covered by the national-defense act. The organizations going out of 
the Federal service we assumed would be well equipped. It appears 
that in nearly every organization a great deal of ecjuipment is un- 
serviceable and is condemned when the organization goes to the 
State from the Federal service, and for that reason a great deal of 
equipment is being asked for to replace that which has been rendered 
unserviceable by service on the border. 

The Chairman. How much of the $1,000,000 which you now have 
has already been spent? 

Capt. Williams. All except $377,000, and I have on my desk requi- 
sitions that are going to be sent forward to the amount of $200,000, 
and that will reduce the present balance. They have not been acted 
on yet. 

The Chairman. Do you believe that the requisitions that will be 
made will be in excess of the additional $1,000,000? 

Capt. Williams. I am very sure that they will be, because the 
States have inquired if they may be permitted to put in requisitions, 
having no money to their credit, and these inquiries show that some 
States have requisitions for five or six hundred thousand dollars' 
worth of materials which they claim they need, and if this appro- 
priation is passed we will apportion it in accordance with the strength 
of each State, number of enlisted men, and then they may send in 
these requisitions and have them honored, if the money is available. 

FOB TRAVEL OF 0FFICEB8 OF BBGT7LAB ABMT. 

The Chairman. For travel of Federal officers and noncommissioned 
officers of the Regular Army in carrying out the provisions of section 
93 of the act of June 3, 1916, $20,000. 

Capt. WnJCiiAMS. This is the first year, of course, that this expendi- 
ture has been made under the national-defense act. It is a change 
from the former plan. It turns the inspection over to the Inspector 
General of the Army. There was appropriated $17,500 and the 
estimated cost of this inspection is $37,500. The inspection must be 
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made between January 1 and March 31. It is now going on, and 
the expense accounts are coming in. 

The Chairman. Why do you insert the words " and noncommis- 
sioned officers of the Begular Army " ? 

Capt. Williams. That is an error. That is the way we are going 
to ask for it next year, and it was inserted here by mistake. It is 
not necessary. 

The Chairman. Why must these inspections be made before the 
81st of March ? 

Capt. Williams. That is the period of the year which is desig- 
nated for making the inspections in order to have the reports in in 
time for the beginning of the next fiscal year, July 1, because based 
on the reports of these inspections the allotments for the succeeding 
year will be made. 

The Chairman. These people will not be home by that time, and 
you will not know the condition of the organizations? 

Gen. Mann. We will take that up just as soon as they get back. 

Capt. Williams. We will extend the time, owing to the unusual 
circumstances. 

The Chairman. And it is estimated it will cost $37,500 ? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir. When it came up each department was 
asked to send in an estimate. The departments issue the orders, and^ 
based on the orders, they have estimated the cost.' 

TRAVEL OV INSPECTOB INSTBT7CT0BS JOINING AT STATE STATIONS. 

t 

The Chairman. For travel of inspector instructors and sergeant 
instructors joining at State stations for duty and returning to duty 
with regiments, $10,000. 

Capt. Williams. The appropriation last year was $7,500. We 
have already overdrawn that, or, rather, have a deficit of $2,500, and, 
based on the orders issued and to be issued for change of station, it 
is estimated that $10,000 will be required. 

The Chairman. Why should you need more this year than next 
year? You only ask for $15,000 for next year. 

Capt. Williams. They relieved a great many of these men when 
the trouble on the border came up and their expenses had to be paid 
to their station. Now, they are being detailed again, and we have 
to pay the expense from where they are detailed back to the States. 
If the guard had not come back, this money would not have been 
necessary. 

TKAVEL OF INSPECTOB IN8TRUCT0E8 IN VISITING ABM0BIE8. 

The Chairman. " For travel of inspector instructors and sergeant 
instructors to make visits of instruction to armories, $20,000." 

Capt. Williams. This is considered necessary for the travel of the 
inspector instriictors and sergeant instructors that are being detailed 
for duty with the National Guard in excess of the number previously 
detailed. 

The Chairman. Why are more being detailed ? 

Gen. Mann. Down on the border they have not had any instruc- 
tors with them. Now, when they are coming back to their armories, 
they are asking for them. 
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Capt. Williams. And we are really detailing more. 
The Chairman. How much have you expended already out of this 
appropriation? 

Capty Williams. I have not that information. I will insert it. 

Note.— It is $20,000. 

The Chairman. You are asking to have inserted the words " and 
sergeant instructors." 

Capt. Williams. That was an error in writing it up. 



Thursday, February 22, 1917. 

Capt. Wiu-iiAMs. Mr. Chairman, before we start this morning, I 
would like to answer a question you asked yesterday afternoon wifli 
reference to the item at the top of page 56. As I remember, you 
asked the amoimt estimated for 1917. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Capt. Williams. That amount was $5,500,000, and of that amount 
$500,000 was appropriated. 



TBANSPOETATION OF SUPPLIES. 



The Chairman. For transportation of supplies you are asking 
$50,000. 

Capt. Williams. $50,000 is asked for transportation of supplies, 
and as I think I stated yesterday it is because of the large number 
of animals that have been turned over to the National Guard. The 
cost of transportation to the different States is paid in this way: 
They are transported by the Regular Army, and when the bills of 
lading come in they are paid from this appropriation. 

Gen. Mann. They are being turned over to them down on the 
border and come back with the organizations from Texas. 

The Chairman. And this expenditure is on account of the horses 
coming back? 

Gen. Mann. Yes, sir ; with the organizations or regiments. 



EXPENSES OF SERGEANT INSTBUCTOBS. 



The Chairman. For expenses of sergeant instructors on duty with 
the National Guard, $50,000. 

Capt. Williams. This appropriation is to pay for the quarters, 
fuel, light, medicines, and medical attendance which imder the old 
law was met by the States. We asked for $150,000 for this year, and 
$50,000 was appropriated. It is not going to be sufficient to meet 
• the demand. We now have to rent quarters for each sergeant, and 
we are limiting the amount to be spent to actual needs in each case. 

The Chairman. Are you compelled to furnish these instructors? 

Capt. Williams. It is authorized by the national-defense act, upon 
application from the State, and we have not as many yet as autnor- 
ized by that act. Is it because they are not available. General? 

Gen. Mann. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do any of these instructors use the State armories 
for their offices? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir; these sergeants do. The officers are 
furnished offices in the armories as far as possible, and there is a 
small amount appropriated for renting offices when there is none 
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available, and that we do not need any addition to. The proviso 
following this item here should not be put in, because it is a proviso 
with reference to the office rent appropriation, and has nothing to 
do with this item of expense at all. 

PI7BCHA8E OF ASMS, TJKIFORMS, EQUIPMENT, ETC. 

The Chairman." For arms, uniforms, equipment, etc., of the Na- 
tional Guard, $1,000,000. 

Capt. Williams. We are asking for $1,000,000 for ordnance equip- 
ment, belts, haversacks, canteens, rifles, etc., which are needed to 
replace deficiencies in the National Guard for the remainder of the 
fiscal year. We had $2,000,000 appropriated and asked for $4,576,000. 
We have a balance of $307,307.36 and requisitions now pending 
amounting to $139,000. It will require all of this $1,000,000 to meet 
the requisitions coming in. We thought the troops would come back 
perfectly equipped and clothed from the Regular service, but it ap- 
pears, as I said before, that a great deal of this equipment is being 
condemned, and it is only coming to light now since they are putting 
in requisitions and showing what was condemned as the troops went 
back into the States. 

Mr. Cannon. Why is it condemned — ^worn out? 

Capt. Williams. Worn out; yes, sir; and whether it was the im- 
usual service down there, or due to lack of proper care, or what, we 
do not know. The fact is a great deal of it is worthless when they 
are transferred back to State service and has to be condemned. 

The Chairman. Will there be requisitions amounting to $5,000,000 
for the balance of this year ? 

Capt. Williams. We have not the requisitions in yet. 

The Chairman. I say, will there be? 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir; for $1,000,000, the amoimt asked for. 
For instance, two regiments in New York wired in requisitions for 
ordnance, and they amount to $20,000 for just the two regiments, for 
property which was condemned when they were mustered out. 

The Chairman. What is the matter with them? 

Capt. Williams. The articles are unserviceable- 
Gen. Mann. Worn out. Thev had six months' use on the border — 
the canteens, haversacks, and all the equipment — and they are simply 
worn out. It Was acted on by an inspector when they came back and 
was condemned, and they are now asking for new equipment to 
replace it. 

Capt. Williams. There is another reason for that: When the 
National Guard was in the State service and drilling they had been 
equipped with ordnance, and these surveys which condemned this 
ordnance show that some of it had been in the hands of the National 
Guard before they were called into the service as long as five or six 
years. Of course, it looked all right and was all right, but it had 
been in service so long that this short service on the border wore it 
out so that it is no longer anjr good. That is one reason for the equip- 
ment they had on hand wearing out so fast. 

The Chairman. I should thmk that most of this equipment would 
last longer than six months. 

Capt. WiLUAMs. It would if it was brand new, but they went in 
with the equipment they had on hand. 
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Mr. Cannon. Suppose the equipment was new throughout: how 
long would it last ? 

Capt. Williams. That depends on two things — ^the kind of service 
they have, and the care they give it. A man can take his belt, which 
is one of the items, for instance, which holds the cartridges. If he 
is using it a great deal puttmg cartridges in and taking them out, 
that wears it out quickly. If he is on a hike in Mexico and sleeps 
with his belt on, sleeping on the ground, he will wear it out more 
quickly, and therefore it depends entirely on the service and the 
care combined. If a company commander is very careful to inspect 
his men every day and see that they take the belts off at the proper 
time and spread them out on thegroimd when they get wet, and 
treiit them properly-if they get wet every day in the rain, say, if 
they are dried properly, they will last longer than if they are simply 
curled up and thrown down on the ground in a lump and allowed to 
stay there all night. It depends entirely on the care and also on the 
kind of service. 

Mr. Cannon. With well-drilled men, how long ought they to last, 
assuming the officers are efficient and the men are efficient ? Of course, 
if they were in an enemy's country or in constant battle, that would 
be one thing, but that was not the case with the National Guard down 
there. 

Capt. Williams. No, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Of course the troops that went down into Mexico 
had pretty hard service, but that was a comparatively small number. 

Capt. Williams. That was the regular service. There were no 
National Guard in that. 

Mr. Cannon. The National Guard, numbering 120,000, simply 
drilled down there ; was not that all ? Of course I understand the}' 
were ready for service. 

Capt. Williams. Yes, sir. But they did have some outpost duty. 
For mstance, thev were sent down on the border and patroled for a 
certain length of time, and then came back to the camp. When 
they were on patrol duty they were living in shelter tents, where they 
had to sleep on the ground and had to keep their rifles right with 
them and also their equipment, and there was no way to protect it. 
If it rained all night they were bound to get wet, and the equipment 
was bound to get wet. 

Mr. Cannon. On an average the National Guard was down there 
how lone? 

Gen. Mann. I should say about six months. They went down 
about the first of July. 

Thursday, February 22, 1917. 

NAVY DEPAETMENT. 

STATEUENTS OF HON. FKANEUN D. BOOSEVEIT, ASSISTANT 
SECSETABT OF THE NAVY, AND UB. F. S. CXTBTIS, CHIEF 
CLEBE. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 

The Chairman. Your first item is " For stationery, furniture, etc., 
including the same objects specified under this head in the legis- 
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lative, executive, and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1917, $13,000." 

Mr. Roosevelt. We want to raise that to $25,000. 

The Chairman. That would make $38,000 ? 

Mr. Roosevelt. No; $25,000 in all. The estimate on the 22d of 
January was for only $13,000, but things have happened since then 
which force us to raise that by $12,000. It is simply for the additional 
office supplies for the increased number of people that we have taken 
in. We have brought back a great many retired officers in the past 
three weeks, and they have had to have a clerical force. Then, we 
have had to fit out more offices, you know. We have opened a new 
building, and out of the current appropriation of $57,000 we only 
had, on the 1st of February, $7,000 left. 

The Chairman. If you get that $150,000,000 in the naval bill you 
will not need this money ? 

Mr. Roosevelt. But we can only use that in case the President 
says so. 

Mr. Curtis. They do not make that available for purposes of this 
kind, though. 

The Chairman. How many offices do you have to fit up ? But, as 
a matter of fact, this money is for stationery and furniture. 

Mr. Curtis. There are 13 rooms that we are going to get from the 
War Department, and all of those rooms have to be fixed up. 

The Chairman. Why? If they were good enough for the War 
Department, why should they not be good enough for the Navy De- 
partment ? 

Mr. Curtis. They are absolutely empty; they emptied them and 
took all of their stuff out. 

The Chairman. Where are they going to put it. 

Mr. Curtis. They are going to curtail somewhat. The Adjutant 
General's Office had more room in that building than the whole of 
the Navy Department. We finiiUy got 13 rooms from them, al- 
though they have not turned them all over to us. They have turned 
over 4 rooms, but eventually there will be 13 additional rooms. Now, 
those rooms have to be fixed up, the floors and walls need attention. 

The Chairman. You do not have to fix the floors and walls because 
you are going in. They have been in those rooms rooms and using 
them just as they are. 

Mr. Roosevelt. But anybody going in after they move out would 
have to fix the floors and walls. 

Mr. Curtis. Another thing, Mr. Chairman, in connection with 
this rearrangement is the fact that we will have to move a part of 
Navigation over to the annex and then move Naval Intelligence and 
the General Board over to our building, and that moving, of course, 
will cost something. 

Mr. SissoN. I do not see why the moving should cost so much, be- 
cause you have wagons and employees. Why not let them do that 
work? 

Mr. Roosevelt. The actual cost of moving is not so much, but it 
is this rearrangement of things. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, how could you spend this 
money on the floors and walls? It is an appropriation for stationery 
and furniture. It would not be available for fixing floors and walls ? 
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Mr. CuRns. It has always been available before. It has been used 
to grind and shellac the floors. Then, of course, we need a lot of 
additional equipment. You have given us a lot of additional em- 
ployees, and the^ need equipment. You gave us 45 draftsmen, you 
gave us 100 admtional employees, and then you gave us 100 more 
draftsmen. ^ 

Mr. SissoN. But, as I understand it, all of the equipment for the 
draftsmen has been taken care of. As I remember it, I asked the 
admiral particularly about that, and he stated they would require 
a certain number of tables, and we asked him to furnish all the de- 
tails about the tables, and that information was supplied. 

Mr. Curtis. But afterwards you gave us 100 more employees and 
about 100 more draftsmen. 

Mr. SissoN. If they have overlooked an item of that kind, it has 
been a remarkable oversight on the part of the Navy Department, 
because they are usually very accurate. I thought they gave us esti- 
mates for all of that at the time we gave them the 100 draftsmen. 

Mr. Curtis. No; that only covered the 45. 

The Chairman. These rooms that you want to repair are in the 
State, War, and Navy Building? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. All repairs there are under the superintendent and 
he has a specific appropriation for that purpose. That being so, how 
can you do repairing out of this appropriation ? 

Mr. Curtis. He has not the money. 

The Chairman. Yes; he has $22,000. 

]ifr. Curtis. But it is down flat. 

The Chairman. How could you do repairs out of a stationery and 
furniture appropriation? 

Mr. Curtis. We do not do much; we just grind the floors and 
shellac the floors. 

The Chairman. It does not make any difference what it is ; that is 
repair work and this is a stationery and furniture item, and you can 
not use this money for that purpose. How can you spend any of 
this money in repairs when a specific appropriation for that purpose 
is available under another officer? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, we have always cleaned and sandpapered the 

rooms. 

The Chairman. You can not even spend it for thatpurpose. You 
say you are going to get 18 rooms m the State, War, and Navy 
Buildinff? 

Mr. &JRTIS. Yes. 

Mr. Roosevelt. And in addition to that we have got to move a lot 
of people out of that building into the Annex Building and move a 
lot of people from the Annex Building into the main building. 

Mr. Curtis. And then we have got to give them desks, chairs, and 

typewriters. , -j # o 

TTie Chairman. How many people will you have to provide fort 
Mr. Curtis. You have already given us about 146. 
The Chairman. Employees? 
^Cr C urti s. Y'es. 

The Chairman. Where did you get them— in the legislative bill? 
Mr. Curtis. Yes; in the legislative bill. 
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Mr. SissoN. I did not understand that there were as many as that, 
but it may be that the number was increased in the Senate. 

Mr. Curtis. I do not mean in this present bill ; I mean last year. 

The Chairman. But you have taken care of those people, have you 
not? You have not waited until this time to start employing that 
additional force? 

Mr. Cfrtxs. No; we have taken care of some of them. 

The Chairman. How are the others working? 

Mr. Curtis. In addition, they are calling in these retired officers 
to help out. 

The Chairman. Is not this a* part of your plan to scrap all of your 
present equipment and put in your modern up-t©-(iate furnituve? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir. You hove kept us down very close, and we 
have just scratched through for years. 

The Chairman. And if you get these employees you now estimate 
for vou must have equipment for them? 

Mr. CuRTls. Yes. Then you must remember that we^ have suf- 
fered from the' fact that everything in the. general schedule has in- 
creased at least 20 per cent, and now that we have to tak« care of 
these additional rooms we are clear down to hardpan. 

professional and technical books. 

The Chairman. The next item is " For professional and technical 
books and periodicals, law books, and necessary reference books, in- 
cluding city directories, railway guides, freight, passenger, and ex- 
press teriff books, for department library, $1,000." 

Mr. Curtis. That appropriation for books has always been small. 

Mr. SissoN. What kind of books do you want to buy? 

The Chairman. This item includes directories, railway guides, 
etc. Now, why do you need $1,000 more? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, Mr. Stewart has gotten down very low and 
almost to the bottom of that appropriation, and there is a great 
deal of demand coming in for booW 

The Chairman. What kind of books do they want? 

Mr. Curtis. Everything and anything; naval intelligence, sup- 
plies and accounts, and the different bureaus. 

The Chairman. You could buy a whole van load for $2,000, rail- 
road guides, directories, etc. ? 

Mr. Roosevelt. I think the chief item is caused by the number of 
officers who are coming in and who find it necessary to read up on this 
war. They have got to have the latest London pagers,. Tokio papers, 
and things of that kind. They have got to have those things because 
they must be right up to date, and where men have been on a cruise 
and come back to the department, to the General Board, they find 
it necessary to read up and therefore we need additional copies. 

The Chairman. Do they not do anything while on a cruise? 

Mr. Roosevelt. They can not do much on board ship, because they 
are out of touch with things. 

The Chairman. Why? 

Mr. Roosevelt. Because we can not get the news to them. You 
take the files of the London Times. You can get more naval infor- 
mation out of that than you can out of all our papers over here. 

82312—17 ^12 
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Mr. SissoN. How do you know whether it is accurate ? 

Mr. Roosevelt. You have got to be able to sift the accurate from 
the inaccurate. That is the scientific end of it that you and I do not 
know very much about. 

The Chairman. You can, not purchase the London Times out of 
this appropriation, so that does not help you very much ? 

Mr. Roosevelt. But they can buy pamphlets out of it, etc. The 
number of things that are coming out on the war on the other side is 
perfectly enormous, jtnd you have got to get at least one of each for 
fear you are missing something. 

The Chairman. You are not asking it because it was refused when 
you asked it last year? 

Mr. Curtis. No, sir; we are asking this on account of an emer- 
gency. 

PRINTING AND BINDING. 

The Chairman. The next item is " For printing and binding for 
the Navy Department, $12,000." 

Mr. Roosevelt. We want some more money for printing and bind- 
ing, and the reason is that in the past four weeks we have had to 
print more in getting out pamphlets, forms, and schedules for sup- 
plies. 

The Chairman. But you print them every year, do you not? 

Mr. Roosevelt. I know, but we have to print more now because of 
present conditions. We have had an enormous number of new 
schedules printed. 

Mr. SissoN. Schedules for what? 

Mr. Roosevelt. For the purchase of new things, the putting up of 
new buildings, etc. 

Mr. Curtis. We have to get out schedules wherever they want to 
advertise for supplies of any kind. 

The Chairman. What is the condition of your appropriation now? 

Mr. Roosevelt. We have $17,000 left, and of that $9,000 belongs 
to the Hydrographic Office, leaving oiily $8,000 for the Navy Depart- 
ment, until the 80th of June. 

The Chairman. Will you need all of the $30,000? 

Mr. Roo8E\T.LT. Yes. We submitted a $12,000 estimate on the 16th 
of January and an $18,000 estimate on the 12th of February, making 
a total of $30,000. 

Mr. SissoN. You mean the $18,000 is in addition to the $12,000 ? 

Mr. Roosevelt. Yes. The $12,000 would have been enough to 
earry us through if it had not been for this situation since the 1st of 
February. 

Thursdat, February 22, 1917. 
hydrographic office. 

STATEMENT OF CAFT. THOMAS SNOWBEN, HYDEOGBAPHEE. 

PUBCHASE OF EQUIPMENT. 

The Chairman. "The appropriations for contingent and miscel- 
laneous expenses, Hydrographic Office, for the fiscal years 1916, 1917, 
and 1918 are made available for the purchase of equipment for the 
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Storage of plates used in making charts and for the storage of Hydro- 
graphic Office charts and publications, and the appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1916 is made available for the payment of whatever 
outstanding contracts there may be for such equipment." You had 
better explain what this is. 

Capt. Snowden. Yes, sir. Up to a certain date the comptroller 

? massed our accounts in this regard, but just now he has stopped us 
rom using this appropriation because he says that certain supplies 
which we have been buying should be bought as furniture. This con- 
sists of a large number of racks for storing charts. It is only in the 
last two months that the comptroller objected to the payment of it. 
They say it is furniture, and I say it is equipment for the proper 
handling, storage, etc., of charts and plates. 

These racks are made out in Canton, Ohio, by the Art Metal Co., 
and they are really bookcases, you might say, but we say they are 
not bookcases but material for the proper handling and storage of 
charts, also the care and storage of chart plates. They are certainly 
that and nothing else. We can not buy them in the open market, and 
they are very essential for us to have. We have our charts now 
stored in bundles and packed away like cordwood around the room, 
and of course that is an impossible situation. In my opinion they 
are not furniture at all, and up to a month or two ago the comptroller 
had not ruled against us, but now they have drawn the line. Of 
course, the department's furniture allowance is very small, and they 
have been givmg us $150 each year, and this year's allotment is $500, 
because we have to buy some other furniture, including typewriters. 
These things cost — the particular item in controversy here — ^$2,834. 
It fills a whole room with racks, and just now we can not get any 
of this equipment, and everything is stored around in the room 
there in bundles, like you would store cordwood. 

The Chairman. Have any contracts been made during the fiscal 
year 1916? 

Capt. Snowden. Yes, sir; I have them right here. 

The Chairman. What coiltracts have you outstanding? 

Capt. Snowden. There are two, and this is one of them. 

The Chairman. How much do they amount to ? 

Capt. Snowden. One is for $142 and the other is for $2,692. We 
have not got yet the one which will cost $2,692. They are manufactur- 
ing that ; and the point is they are holding us up on these things now, 
and we can not get any more racks for our plates and no more chart 
shelves. These things are not furniture. We can not' get enough 
money out of the Navy Department's appropriation for furniture 
to buy these things, because they have not enough money to do that. 
These are articles for the storage and handling of charts and nothing 
else. We can not use them for any other purpose. You could not 
put clothes or anything else in them because the spaces are just this 
far [indicating] , 2 to 4 inches apart, and they are simply articles for 
the proper handling of 5,000 separate editions of charts and the stor- 
age of charts and nothing ielse. How they draw the line and say 
it is furniture it is impossible for me to say. It seems to me it is a far- 
fetched decision. Of course I am not criticizing, the officer who de- 
cides it, but we have to have these things. And we are in urgent need 
of these things this very minute for the proper storage of our charts. 
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They are now stored away in bundles, and when a man wants to use 
them he has to look through the various bundles and roll them out 
and then roll them up agam and put them away on end, and that is 
perfectly ridiculous, of course, especially at this time when the office 
2S workmg overtime and imder orders to be prepared to furnish 100 
outfits of charts on 48 hours' notice. 

Mr. SissoN. How much did jou spend last year? 

Capt. Snowden. These two items — one for $142 and one for $2,692* 

Mr. SissoN. How much the year before? 

Capt. Snowden. I could not tell you that ; but it is about the same 
amoimt of money. I should say about $3,000. 

Mr. SissoN. Do you mean to tell me it takes about $3,000 a year for 
this purpose? 

^ Capt. Snowden. That is to fit out a very large room, about four 
times the size of this room. 

Mr. SissoN. Does it take that amount of equipment every year? 

Capt. Snowden. About that; yes. Of course, we will be fitted out 
after a while, and the expenditure will stop. I think we will need 
perhaps another $3,000. 

Mr. SissoN. That is, your house will be full. Then you will have 
to build another house. 

Capt. Snowden. It looks that way ; but we have not got that far 
yet. But we have to have these racks for the chart plates. We print 
from copper plates, zinc plates, and so on. We do not eicpect to ex- 
pand like that at all. We are simply working for the Navy, and, of 
course, as the Navy expands we will expand a little. I would like to 
impress on the committee very strongly the fact that these things are 
not furniture. They, are articles required under the law for the 
proper handling, storage, etc., of chart plates and charts, and these 
two contracts are now held up and can not be paid. 

• Mr. Cannon. How have you paid for it heretofore — out of a 
similar appropriation? 

Capt. Snowden. Yes, sir ; just like it is now, with the same wording 
and the same handling. It has always gone through before; but now 
we can not do it. 

Mr. Cannon. What is the matter — ^has the comptroller turned it 
down? 

Capt. Snowden. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. He has reversed all-other comptrollers, then? 

Capt. Snowden. Yes, sir; he has reversed all other decisions, and 
reversed his own, I think; but I am not sure about that, and there- 
fore we are up against it. 

Mr. SissoN. Does he assign any reason for reversing prior deci- 
sions? 

Capt. Snowden. No, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. Has there been any change in the language of the ap- 
propriation ? 

Cfapt. Snowden. Not at| all. He finds that these are cases and 
racks, and says that they are furniture, and that that is all there is 
to it. I say it is not rurniture and he says it is. The Secretary 
says it is not furniture, but the comptroller says it is furniture, and 
therefore it has to be paid out of the Navy Department appropriation 
for furniture; but they are special objects built for a special pur- 
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pose and are not furniture and can not be use for anything else ex- 
cept what we use them for. 

Mr. Cannon. It has always been furniture? 

Capt. Snowden. No, sir; it never has been furniture. It has al- 
ways been articles for the care and handling of charts. 

Mr. SissoN. Does the language of your appropriation say furni- 
ture and fiittures? 

Capt. Snowden. No, sir; it just says repair of furniture. The 
purchase of furniture for the department is covered by the appro- 
priation " Contingent, Navy." 

Mr. Cannon. Is this new? How long has the wording in the 
naval bill for this service been like it is for the current year ? 

Capt. Snowden. Always, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. And you have never had any trouble before? 

Capt. Snowden. No, sir; we have never had a bit of trouble. He 
now holds it up and says it is furniture, and we ought to buy it uncjer 
the appropriation for the Navy Department, but the Navy Depart- 
ment appropriation is very small and they have been allowing us 
$150, and this year they are going to give us $500, because we need a 
lot of furniture for the office. 

The comptroller forewarned the disbursing clerk that he thought 
it was furniture, and then when he put it up to him he said, " YeS; 
it is future " ; and he could not have it. I would like the committ^ 
to see its way clear to have this settled in such a way that we call 
continue to get these things under the appropriation, because we call 
not get them in any other way. The Navy Department has nothing 
in its fund out of which they can let us have this money. 

Ml*. Sissoi^. Oiit of what fund do you propose to pay this ? 

Capt. Snowden. Out of " Contingent tod miscellaneous expehseii, 
Hydrographic Office." 

Mr. SissoN. The same fund ? 

Capt. Snowden. Yes. We have the money, and the law, as I read 
it, is perfectly clear on the subject and gives us the right to use it. 

Mr. Cannon. But you want this le^slation ? 

Capt. Snowden. Yes, sir. There is no question in my mind that 
these are articles for the safe handling, care, and manipulation of 
charts and plates under the specific wording of that law, contingent 
and miscellaneous expenses of the Hydrographic Office. 



Thursday, February 22, 1917. 

NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

STATElflXNT OF COIOIANDER THOHAS J. SESV, ASSISTAITT, 

BUBEAir OF NAVIGATION. 

NAVAL HOME, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The Chairman. The first item in which you are interested ifi 
"Naval Home, Philadelphia, Pa.: For maintenance, including thfe 
same objects specified under this head in the naval appropriation adt 
for the fiscal year 1917, $5,000, which sum shall be paid out of the 
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income from the naval pension fund." What is the necessity for 
this? 

Commander Senn. I should like to call vour attention to the fact 
that this is to be paid out of the pension fund. It is simply an in- 
crease in our maintenance appropriation, which is absolutely neces- 
sary, due to the high cost of living. I have a letter from the gover- 
nor of the home in which he mentions a few things, which you gentle- 
men are all perfectly familiar with. He says, for instance — ^this was 
written on the 1st of December — ^that food has increased 25 per cent 
since the beginning of the last fiscal year, and that the uniforms of 
the men have increased 100 per cent. Those are the two big items. 

The Chairman. What is the population of the home? 

Commander Senn. I think it is about 150, sir. We have asked 
this year for an increase of $38,000 in the appropriation for mainte- 
nance. 

NAVAL ACADEMr. 
CUBBENT AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES. ^ 

The Chairman. The next item is "Naval Academy, current and 
miscellaneous expenses, $5,200." 

Commander obnn. The current and miscellaneous expenses ap- 
propriation pay for the equipment which we use in instructing the 
mi<Miipmen, especially their practical instruction. The particular 
necessity for this increase is the fact that we have to buy seven 
engine-room lathes and one planer, which were necessary to give the 
proper practical instruction to the large increase in the number of 
midshipmen granted by tJie last bill. As you gentlemen remember, 
there was one midshipman additional given to each Member of Con- 
gress and five to the President, so that it increased the class at the 
academy about 60 per. cent. We ascertained that the equipment" for 
practical instruction was not adequate, that we could not give the 
•gentlemen the proper drills, etc., and we have to go out and pur- 
chase the seven additional engine-room lathes and one planer. 



Thursday, February 22, 1917. 

bureau of ordnance. 

STATEMENT OF BEAB ADUIKAL AALPH EABLE, CHIEF BTTBEAV 

OF ORDNANCE. 

OBDNANCE AND OBDNANCE STORES. 

The Chairman. The item in which you ariB interested is ^^ For ord- 
nanoe and ordnance stores, $315,000"! 

Admiral Earle. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is the necessity for this? 

Admiral Earle. It is not an actual deficiency, because it represents 
only the additional amount due to labor to carry out the work that 
the bureau already had in hand. The additional amount for labor 
was necessitated by the fact of the increased leaye at the nayy yards 
and the wage schedule which went into effect January 1, 19lt . 

The Chairman. At the Washington Nayy Yard ? 
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Admiral Earle. At all the navy yards in the country, the two big 
stations, the torpedo station and the Naval Gun Factbry, the large 
magazines, and the naval proving ground, where the smokeless 
powder is manufactured. Exactly $170,000 of that amount is due 
absolutely to the increased leave of absence given the employees by 
Congress. It was increased from 15 to 30 days. Of course, we. could 
not foresee that and had no way of knowing it. 

To analyze that a little more, it reduces approximately the total 
number oi working days by 5.3 per cent oi the total number of 
working days — ^that is, 284 days, allowance having previously been 
made for Sundays, 52 days; for leave, 15 days; and for holidays and 
half holidays, 14 days ; a total of 81 days. This, of course, increases 
the cost of product by that amount, and it can be met in two ways, 
either by increasing the expenditures or by curtailment of various 
activities. 

The Chairman. That is, in order to turn out the same amount of 
work you have to increase the force ? 

Admiral Earle. It simply means that one man is only as good as 
eleven-twelfths of a man. 

The Chairman. That accounts for how much? 

Admiral Earle. That accounts for $170,000 of $315,000. The 
bureau thought that the best plan was to keep on doing the work 
and not to reduce the number of employees or reduce the amount of 
work that we could turn out, although it could have done the other 
thing, and in order to keep within bounds, curtail various activities, 
but we were given to understand that we should carry out the work 
planned. 

The second item under the $315,000, that of $120,000, is due to 
the new wage scale which went into effect on January 9, 1917. This 
wage scale carries approximately a 7 per cent increase. 

The Chairman. For what class of employees ? 

Admiral Earle. All the employees irom the top down— every- 
body employed at the navy yards. 

Tne CThairman. The clerical force ai'e the otily ones we did not 
promote ; the clerical men get no increase, but the per diem men. 

The Chairman. What class, the drafting force % 

Admiiul Earle. No, sir. The yard superintendents, foremen, and 
all machinists. 

The Chairman. They can not be paid out of this appropriation. 
This is to pay the chemists, clerical, drafting, inspection, watchman, 
and messenger service? 

Admiral Earle. T)ie appropriation "Ordnance and ordnance 
stores'' is for everything under Ordnance. I was dividing the 
$815,000 into three parts instead of two. But this made a 7 per cent 
increase in wages, which is taken care of by $120,000. Then the 
bureau asks for $25,000 more for the second part of the appropria- 
tion — pay of clerical, drafting, inspection, watchmen, and messenger 
service. This was necessary, as we had to increase the force of 
inspectors in order to see that our ordnance work was properly 
carried out. 

The Chairman. How much are you allowed in the naval bill? 
You have $500,000 in the naval bill, have you not? 
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Admiral Eaje^le. Yes, sir; $505,000; that is the limit, and we ask 
for $25,000 more. Since June, 1916, we have increased the force of 
inspectors from 42 to 60. 

The Chairman. Are they not provided for in your estimates? 

Admiral Earle. They were not taken into account ; that is, we did 
not expect and could not foresee that all of that would be necessary. 
Under this total of $315,000 asked for we have estimated practically 
on increased labor, and through a large amount undoubtedly will be 
due to the advanced prices of materials, the necessity for the addi- 
tion is only emphasized by that fact, as we can not tell just exactly 
what this amount will be, due to the excess cost of materials; we are 
trying to withhold *various purchases which can be withheld until the 
1st of July, when the next appropriation becomes available, in order 
to keep within the amount of the appropriation. That explains the 
$315,000. 

On February 3, 1917, a telegram sent to all stations by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy : 

Rush all repairs on destroyers, scouts, battleships. Over-time shift authorized 
at commandant's discretion to complete all work earliest date possible. 

Again, on February 15, we were authorized to sublet to private 
concerns any items of work that could be sublet to advantage. So far 
to cover the activities ordered we have spent money at the rate of 
$JOO,000 additional for the month of February, and $150,000 per 
month has been estimated as required for the month of March. If 
this continues it will make a total additional deficiency of $700,000 
by the 1st of July. If the funds appropriated by the pending naval 
bill for the fiscal year 1918 are made immediately available, the two 
deficiency estimates of $315,000 and $700,000 under the appropriation 
ordnance and ordnance stores need not be further considered, as any 
resulting deficiency under this appropriation can be cared for at the 
next session. 

Mr. SissoN. That is, if those appropriations are made immediately 
available you will not need this money ? 

Admiral Earle. We can care for it next year in our estimates. 



Thursday, February 22, 1917. 
bureau of yards and docks. 
STATEMENT OF BEAE ADMIBAL FBEDEEIO E. HAEBIS, CHIEF. 

INCBEA8IN0 LIMITATION ON EXPENDITURES FOB SKILLED DBAFT6MEN AND OTHEBB. 

The Chairman. " The limitations specified in the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation acts for the fiscal years 1917 and 1918. 
on expenditures for skilled draftsmen and other technical services 
from appropriations and allotments under the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks are increased by the sums of $70,000 and $75,000, respectively." 
For 1917 you have $112,730, and you want to spend $70,000 more than 
that?' 

Admiral Harris. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Why ? 

Admiral Harris. At the present time with the men we are em- 
ploying we wouid run up to about $180,000 if we continued them up 
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to* July 1. What we will have to do if we do not get this increase 
will be to lay them off, furlough them, and stop the work we are 
doing. To show how important it is, one item in the naval act is 
for an addition to the Naval Academy amounting to about $2,500,000. 
Ernest Flagg, the architect who designed the buildings originally 
down there, has written in to us asking that he draw the plans for the 
extension. Mr. Flagg's fee, if we gave the work to him, for this 
extension, would be about $150,000. 

Now, we intend to do that work ourselves; in fact, we have started 
and are doing it, and we will save his fee and the cost of the Govern- 
ment f Qr that building probably will not be more than about $30,000 
for our designing and inspecting. This is only one of the many 
items. There are other items like the projectile plant, and the de- 
signing in connection with fitting up various yards for shipbuilding 
which we did not expect and which was put in on us without esti- 
mates, and a great many other items that have come up recently in the 
way of studies for prison camps and storage facilities which ar§ 
needed for emergency supplies, in addition to the regular appropria- 
tions. In the present bill now pending there is something like 
$18,000,000 for public works. 

The Chairman. How much is in the current law ? 

Admiral Harris. In the current law it lis about $9,000,000. But 
in addition to that there are quite a few items that are not under 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks that are public works, like the armor- 
plate plant, for which we have been making some studies and will 
have to make plans when they finally decide to go ahead with it, the 
projectile plant, and the item for fitting up the navy yards for ship- 
building, and various other items in connection with radio work. We 
design all the radio plants ; that is, the public-works part of it. We 
are actually now employing draftsmen that would run to $180,000 
a year if continued and not laid off, and if we do not get this increase 
in a very short time we will have to begin to furlough them. Then 
we will take them on again July 1 and speed up as far as our money 
lasts us undel* this $125,000. If we do not get the increase, then we 
will lay them off again. So what this accomplishes is really to help 
us get through our work quickly. If we do not do it, we have to 
either string the work out through the year or else do it as rapidly 
as we can, and then stop and leave the rest of it undone. 

The Chairman. What did you ask for in the legislative bill ? 

Admiral Harris. I asked that you remove this limitation entirely 
when I appeared before you, and also before the Senate committee. 

The Chairman. We could not do that. 

Admiral Harris. There is a very good reason for doing it, because 
it is almost impossible to estimate how much this designing is going 
to cost. It is a function of the appropriations for public works. 
It is just as much a function, as I explained, as the brick mason's 
work ors the ironworker's work ; in other words, an architect will 
tell you that Jie will ask 6 per cent, say, for designing and construc- 
tion, and it will probably cost him 3i or 4 per cent, or perhaps 5 per 
cent on a complicated building ; but the designing of the building and 
the making of the plans and the supervision of construction is just 
as much an expense on a piece of public work as the carpenter's work 
or the mason's work; and if you do not remove the limitation, then 
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We have to come to you the way we have done now when we find out 
what we have to design and ask you to raise the limitation. When I 
appeared before you last year I had no idea about this Annapolis 
work. That was one thing we did not realize was going to come up. 

The Chairman. If you are allowed to spend $70,000 additional 
this year, will this keep your force intact throughout the year? 

Admiral Harris. Yes; it will keep them going this year. 

MAINTENANCE. 

The Chairman. For general maintenance of yards and docks, 
you are asking $432,000. 

Admiral Harrii?. With the allotments made to the navy yards 
now the appropriation is just sufficient to carry us to March 31, and 
then we will have to stop. The $432,000 I have analyzed here to 
show how this amount has been estimated and how it was almost im- 
possible for us to tell what it would be last year. The additional 
15 days' leave at navy yards accounts for $88,260. I have it dis- 
tributed here to all the yards. The increase in wages of the wages 
board, $71,110; the additional technical force — that is, the force work- 
ing on these designs in the bureau which are paid from maintenance, 
and also the increase in the navy yards for supervision, $105,000; 
the material item, increase in cost of material, which is the largest, 
$145,000 ; general increase, which covers special projects and work in 
connection with the program — that is, the work that they have rushed 
at navy yards affects us slightly, but not greatly, and in our analysis 
it shows up as costing us $21,000. I have looked into the question 
of materials and have some rather interesting information to show 
that really the ^eat increases in materials have taken place in the 
last year since February, 1915. I can give you these, if you want 
them. 

The Chairman. Yes; pick out some conspicuous illustrations. 

Admiral Harris. Structural steel for buildings in 1913 cost $43 to 
$46 per ton; at the present time $106 and $120 a ton,- and on small 
jobs $140 a ton ; boilers have increased 65 to 75 per cent ; piping and 
piping material, 90 to 100 per cent; generators, air compressors, 
power-plant equipment and accessories, 65 to 85 per cent; electric 
cable, 55 to 65 per cent; railroad materials, 30 to 40 per cent; locomo- 
tives and rolling stock, 50 to 60 per cent ; locomotive cranes, 80 to 90 
per cent ; traveling shop cranes, 150 to 200 per cent ; plumbing fixtures 
and equipment, 65 to 76 per cent. 

REPAIRS AND PBESEBVATION AT NAVY TABDS. 

The Chairman. Repairs and preservation at navy yards and sta- 
tions, $314,000. 

Admiral Harris. That is accounted for entirely by the increase in 
wages and the increase in materials. I have a similar tabulation made 
up showing an analysis by navy yards. Increased wages, $41,000 ; in- 
creased cost of materials, $188,000. The general increase in yard 
activities on account of the larger building program has affected this 
appropriation $84,500. The nrnds under repairs and preservation 
have been allotted and are being expended at the yards so as to carry 
them to about the middle of April. 
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The Chairman, You say this is due practically entirely to the in- 
creased cost of materials and the increased wage scale? 

Admiral Harris. Two hundred and thirty thousand dollars of it is 
due to increased labor and material costs. 

The Chairman. You mean by increased labor, increased wages? 

Admiral Harris. Increase of wages and increase in the cost of 
nciaterial. 

The Chairman. To what is the balance due ? 

Admiral Harris. The balance of $84,500 is due to the increased 
activities at the yards- I can define that better by work that has 
been undertaken and authorized in the way of making changes in 
ships, shifting machines to place in additional machines, and putting 
in partitions, which is borne by this appropriation, on account of thi 
rush of work and overtime. Another item, for instance, is the string- 
ing of lights around dry docks and in shops for night work. That 
would come under general increase in yard activities. 

commission on additional navy yards. 

The Chairman. " Commission on additional navy yards and sta- 
tions : For the expenses of the commission on additional navy yards 
and stations, including the same objects specified imder this head, in 
the naval appropriation act for the fiscal year 1917, to be available 
until June 30, 1918, $60,000." 

There was appropriated $10,000. 

Admiral Harris. I suppose I can explain that for Admiral Helm, 
who was to come down here with me, but I could not reach him this 
mornjing. They received an appropriation of $10,000, as you state, 
and the Secretary decided that their expense for traveling in connec- 
tion with this commission work should be borne from that appro- 
priation, so that the cost of traveling of the five commissioners and 
the clerical work in connection with the commission's work has used 
up that entirie $10,000 ; and they would have no money left at all for 
the examinations of various sites if it had not been for the fact that 
we have allotted from the contingent fund of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks and have expended alx>ut $28,000 for the various exami- 
nations that have been made in connection with this commission's 
work. We have had surveys made, under contingent appropriations, 
borings made at navy yards, and work of that character. In order 
for them to continue their work they must make some additional ex- 
aminations in San Francisco Bay, and they want to make some ex- 
aminations up on the Columbia River. They have not done any- 
thing yet at all with the West Indian proposition. They want to go 
down there, and they will probably have to broaden the surveys and 
examinations we have already made for them and which are avail- 
able, which was largely just a preliminary trip by Civil Engineer 
Cox and two assistants. Of this $50,000, undoubtedly a part of it 
would be used to reimburse contingent, and the rest to complete the 
work they have in hand. 

The Chairman. You say you have already spent $28,000? 

Admiral Harris. Yes, sir. 
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THtrBSDAT, February 22, 1917. 

Bt^REAU OF MEDICINE AND StTROERT. 

STATEMEXTT OF BE. W. S. GIBSON, CHIEF CLEBK. 

SUBGEONS' NECESSARIES FOB VESSELS, ETC. 

The Chairman. "Medical Department: For surgeons' necessaries 
for vessels in commission, navy yards, naval stations. Marine Corps, 
and for the civil establishment at the several naval hospitals, navy- 
yards, naval medical supply depots, Naval Medical School, Washing- 
ton, and Naval Academy, fecal year 1915, $7,011.91." 

What is the necessity for this ? 

Dr. Gibson. This is due to the higher cost of supplies. 

The Chairman. Xou have an appropriation of $921,740. 

Dr. Gibson. For this year, yes; but 'this deficiency was for 1915. 

The Chairman. Is that an actual deficiency ? 

Dr. Gibson. Yes; it is an actual deficiency. It is to reimburse the 

feneral account of advances, and that is the deficiency that exists in 
be office of the auditor ; those figures were gotten from the auditor. 
That appropriation was two years ago, you see. 

The (JHAIRMAN. The bills have already been paid, then ? 
Dr. Gibson. Yes, sir. 

TBANSPOBTATION OF BEMAINS — ^PAYMENT TO FBED\ B. LEWIS. 

The Chairman. The next item is "Transportation of remains: 
For transportation of remains, including the same objects specified 
under this head in the naval appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1915, $701.28; and the Secretaiy of the Navy is authorized and 
directed to cause to be paid to Mr. Fred R. Lewis,, of Bremerton, 
Wash., the sum of $15, the same being the balance due for under- 
taker's services rendered in the case of Pvt. Frank E. Sweeney, of 
the Marine Corps, and disallowed by the Comptroller of the Treasury 
in his decision of January 5, 1916." 

Dr. Gibson. There are two amounts there, making the total $716.28. 
• The Chairman. What about the first amount, $701.28 ? 

Dr. Gibson. More people died than we expected. 

The Chairman. That is just due to the increased number of 
deaths? 

Dr. Gibson. Yes. That money is used entirely in connection with 
the transportation of remains. That item alone would be more than 
covered by the expense we were put to by the disaster on the F-^ at 
Honolulu. That cost us several thousand dollars. 

The Chairman. What is this request to pay $15 to a Bremerton 
undertaker? 

Dr. Gibson. In that matter there is an involvement of the law re- 
lating to gratuity pay. 

The Chairman. What is it? 

Dr. Gibson. We make annual contracts at all of our stations for 
the burial of the dead, and such contracts run throughout a fiscal 
year. The contract price at the Puget Sound Hospital was $60, but 
the comptroller only allowed $45 because of some of his previous 
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decisions with regard to gratuity pay and the amoun,t that might be 
allowed under transportation of remains and the amount that might 
be allowed the benenciarj^ imder her six months' gratuity pay. 

The Chairman. What is it ? 

Dr. Gibson. It is an awfully involved thing, and without the 
comptroller's decision before me — — 

The Chairman (interposing). You want to pay monev in face 
of a decision by the comptroller that it should not be paidt 

Dr. Gibson. We have not paid this; we paid $45. 

The Chairman. Before we authorize the balance we have got to 
know why we should pay that and why the comptroller says it 
should not be paid. 

Dr. Gibson. The comptroller raised no point against the validity 
of the Navy Department's contract and in every instance except th& 
one has allowed the payment 

The Chairman. But the comptroller has refused to authorize this 
payment? 

Dr. Gibson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then, what reason is there for us paying it or 
authorizing it to be paid in face of that determination* 

Dr. Gibson. The department made a contract with this under- 
taker for the preparation of remains at $60. 

The Chairman. Evidently you had no authority to do that? 

Dr. Gibson. And he prepared a great many remains during that 
year. 

The Chairman. We can not help that, because here is a case where, 
you say, you were not authorized to pay more than $46 ? 

Dr. Gibson. Yes; but not on account of any lack of sufficiency of 
our own appropriation and contract. 

The Chairman. Well, why? 

Dr. Gibson. Well, you know what the gratuity pay is. Every 
officer and enlisted man in the Navy and Marine Corps who dies 
from causes not incident to his own misconduct leaves to his bene- 
ficiary an amount equal to six months of his pay at the time of his 
death. The original law (naval acts May 13, 1908, and August 22, 
1912) read less $75 for the expenses of funeral, interment, etc., in 
the case of an officer, and $35 in tHe case of an enlisted man. That 
gratuity pay is paid from the appropriation, " Pay of the Navy," or 
"Pay of the Marine Corps," as the case may be, and the Comptroller, 
in his numerous decisions, has involved in some way this appropria- 
tion for " Transportation of remains." 

The Chairman. But we want to know why. 

Mr. SissoN. Did you exceed the allowance in one case by $15 ? 

Dr. Gibson. No, sir ; we did not. We had a contract. 

Mr. SissoN. If you made a contract which was legal 

Dr. Gibson (interposing). The contract was legal; the contract 
was upheld in every case except in the case of this Frank E. Sweeney* 

Mr. SissoN. What was the trouble with him? 

Dr. Gibson. The Comptroller, when the matter reached him, al- 
lowed but $45. 

Mr. SissoN. Why? 

Dr. Gibson. Because this $15 had some bearing on some decision 
that he had made. 
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Mr. SissON. What sort of bearing? 

Dr. Gibson. That is more than I can tell you this morning. I 
would have to have those decisions here, because they are very com- 
plex. But he did not attack the validity of our contract. 

The Chairman. If the contract was valid, you could pay the 
money, so that there is something wrong. 

Dr. Gibson. The contract was valid ; but it was this involvement of 
gratuity pay, which comes out of pay of the Navy or pay of the Ma- 
rine Corps, another matter entirely. Have you a copy of the Comp- 
troller's decision of January 6, 1916? That is the date of it. [After 
examining book of decisions.] It must have been a manuscript 
decision, because it is not published in this volume. I will be ^lad 
to furnish you a copy. 

Treasury Department, 
Office of the Comptroller of the Treasury, 

Washington, January 5, 1916. 
The honorable the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sir : I have your submission of the 27th ultimo, Inclosing voucher in favor of 
Mr. Fred R. Lewis, of Bremerton, Wash., and asking as to the propriety of its 
payment. 

The voucher is for $60 for material furnished and services rendered by Mr. 
Lewis in preparing the remains of Frank E. Sweany, deceased, private. United 
States Marine Corps, for shipment to his home in Portage, Wis., under a formal 
contract of June 11, 1915, entered into with Mr. Lewis by the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery of your department "for the preparation of the remains of 
naval dead for shipment to their homes" for "$60 for each service" for the 
fiscal year 1916. 

It appears that Private Sweany was drowned at or near Bremerton on 
August 15, 1915 ; that it has been found his death was " not the result of his 
own inisconduct," and that he designated as his beneficiary his minor sister. 
Miss Annie Sweany. 

Under the acts of August 22, 1912 (37 Stat., 329), and March 3, 1915 (38 
Stat, 938), as heretofore construed, payment of those expenses of the prepara- 
tion of the remains of Private Sweany, which it would not have been necessary 
to incur to locally Inter them in lieu of transporting them, may be made from 
the appropriation, " Contingent, Marine Corps," 1916. (Act of Mar. 3, 1915, 38 
Stat., 942, 943.) Payment of that portion of the expenses of their preparation 
for transportation which it would have been necessary to incur to locally inter 
them in lieu of transporting them, or in other words, the expense of their inter- 
ment proper, may be made .to the extent of $35 only from the amount which it 
is assumed has been retained from the death gratuity for. the purpose. 

It appears that the difference between the expense of their preparation for 
transportation and the expense of their local interment was $10. Said differ- 
ence is therefore payable to Mr. Lewis from the appropriation "Contingent, 
Marine Corps," 1916. Of the remaining amount of $50 claimed by Mr. Lewis 
payment may be made to him only to the extent of $35 from the gratuity money 
retained for the purpose. Payment to him of the excess $15 claimed is un- 
authorized. (17 Comp. Dec, 528; 68 MS. Comp. Dec., 411, Jan. 19, 1914; 72 
id., 996. Feb. 20, 1915; id., 1394, Mar. 18, 1915; 21 Comp. Dec., 677; 74 MS. 
Comp. Dec., 446, Aug. 2, 1915.) 
Respectfully, 

W. W. Warwick, ComptroUer, 

CONTINGENT — PAYMENT TO FBANK J. KIBBY. 

The Chairman. The next item is : " Contingent, Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery : For contingent, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
including the same objects specified under this head in the naval 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1916, $35,000; and the Secretary 
of the Navy is authorized and directed to cause to be paid to Dr. 
Frank J. Kjrby, of Baltimore, Md., the sum of $500 for professional 
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services rendered in an emergency in the case of the late Chaplain 
Joseph M. F. McGinty, United States Navy, while a patient in the 
United States Naval Hospital at Annapolis, Md." 

Tell us about the $35,000. 

Dr. Gibson. Well, $32,058 of that is to reimburse the general ac- 
count of advances. 

The Chairman. I know, but how does that happen ? 

Dr. Gibson. And $500 is to pay a bill rendered by Dr. Kirby. 

The Chairman. I know, but how do you happen to have a de- 
ficiency of $32,000? 

Dr. Gibson. The insufficiency of the original appropriation. 

The Chairman. That is. not any reason for making a deficiency. 
You can not justify a deficiency on that account. You asked for 
$142,000 and we gave you $142,000, and I would like to know how 
you happen to have spent more than that. 

Dr. Gibson. That was just one of the unavoidable things. We 
exercise 

The Chairman (interposing). How is it xmavoidable? We want 
to know what the facts are. You can not just go and spend the 
money and then ask us to make it good without giving a reason. 

Dr. Gibson. I know that very well, and I will try to explain that 
as nearly as I can. 

The Chairman. How did j^ou happen to spend $32,000? 

Dr. Gibson. That money is spent all over the world, and the 
spending of a great part of it is not directly under the control of our 
bureau. All of the naval expenses at naval stations and on board 
naval vessels are charged against the appropriations of various 
departments. 

The Chahiman. But they must be allotted something. There must 
be some limit on what they can spend; or can they spend anything 
they please ? 

Dr. Gibson. Well, very largely. I do not like to say that they can 
spend what they please, but they spend what they have to spend. 

The Chairman. How can they spend more than is authorized by 
law? 

Dr. Gibson. We have troops in Haiti and Santo Domingo, and we 
have them at times in Vera Cruz and at a number of other places. 
In their activities expenses are made and they are adjusted, when 
they are reported home, against the various appropriations involved. 
You see, they spend money under the " general account of advances," 
and when the report reaches us that is the first we know about the 
expensies and what charges must be made. When we get that report 
we know what appropriations the expenses should be charged against, 
and the general account of advances is credited for those expenses. 
There are a great many expenses in the Navy of a minor nature that 
we know nothing about until they are put m on us several months 
afterwards. Our little bureau, of course, has nothing to do with 
the policy of the department. Ships and stations are kept in com-y 
mission and activities are directed by higher powers than ours, and 
all expenses that go against our appropriations are adjusted in the 
Treasury Department, and pretty nearly without our knowing any- 
thing about it. We do not know what is going on in Asia to-day 
and what expenses are being incurred there by direction of the ad- 
miral of the fleet. 
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Mr. SissoN. Then you are really a stock keeper? 

Dr. Gibson. Yes; but those expenses will eventually come hc«ne 
and be charged against our appropriations. 

The Chairman. Is there not any definite sum allotted ? 

Dr. Gibson. No, sir; they do not make charges abroad and afloat 
directly against the appropriations; they spend the money under the 
"General account of advances," whicn is one huge sum. It is 
not until the accounts are audited and settled here in Washington 
that the charges are laid against the respective appropriations. Our 
appropriations are small, and when anything unexpected occurs Tve 
go to the wall. Jt is the same way with the appropriation for the 
Medical pepartment. We get word that battlesnips are to be placed 
in commission, and there is no question with us about it being our 
duty to place medical outfits on board those ships. 

Mr. SissoN. They have no authority to create an obligatioil against 
the Government in Asia or at any other place under this head, harve 
they? 

Dr. Gibson. Well, all the expenses that are incurred out there are 
incurred by authority of the commander in chief. 

Mr. SissoN. But those expenses would not be charged against your 
department here, would they? 

Dr. Gibson. They are charged against the Navy; they are charged 
against what is called " General accounts of advances." 

Mr. SissoN. Then the Navy apportions those expenses among the 
various bureaus which should be properly charged with them? 

Dr. Gibson. Yes. When the expense accounts reach the auditor 
the appropriations concerned are charged and the ^^ General aocoimt 
of advances " is credited. 

Mr. SissoN. So the admiral goes ahead and spends what he pleases 
out of this? 

Dr. Gibson. He spends what he thinks is right. 

Mr. SissoN. I suppose he would not be pleased to have us say that 
he spends what he pleases, but that he spends what he thinks is right. 

Dr. Gibson. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. SissoN. But that is the same as he pleases. 

Dr. Gibson. It is the same with all of our appropriations, I mean 
of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. I am speaking of those 
expenses now. 

Mr. SissoN. Could he involve the Government in unlimited expense 
and unlimited indebtedness which Congress, under the law, would be 
compelled to pay ? 

Dr. Gibson. There is no limit upon what he can spend ; he is not 
liipited to any particular amoimt. 

Mr. SissoN. Do you mean that he can spend more than the appro- 
priation ? 

Dr. Gibson. He should not expend more than the amount appro- 

Eriated. We realize that, and it is very embarrassing for us to come 
ere and ask for reimbursement when more is spent than is appro- 
Eriated. While our bureau is a small part of the Navy, it must be 
ept up with the other parts of the Navy. When a ship goes into 
commission or when a ship is in commission and on foreign station 
one department does not cease to exist because of the lack of funds. 
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The admiral on that station does not know the condition of the ap- 
propriations at home here. I see what you are getting at, and I see 
the difficulty of making an explanation here, but it is perfectly clear 
to me. As far as we can we keep within the appropriations. 

Mr. SissoN. I do not see how you could have much to do with it. 

Dr. OiBSON. We have not with the appropriations out there on 
foreign stations and beyond continental limits. Take the Scorpion 
in Constantinople, that we are ail thinking about to-day ; we do not 
know what money she is spending out there. 

The Chairman. You are asking to be authorized to pay Dr. Frank 
J. Kirby, of Baltimore, Md., the sum of $500 for professional services 
rendered in an emergency in the case of the late Chaplain Joseph 
M. F. McGinty? 

Dr. Gibson. Yes. Chaplain McGinty had an ulcer of the stomach. 
He was admitted to the hospital on the 22d of June from his ship, 
lying in the roads at Annapolis, with internal hemorrhage. It was 
a very serious and a very grave condition. He was carried imme- 
diately to tiie naval hospital, and there was a difference of opinion 
there as to whether an op^'ation should be performed immediately 
or delayed. The operating sur^on was in favor of immediate op- 
eration, bjat the <5oniinandmg officer thought that the preponderance 
of a«tlM)rity was f cwp delay of operation. The case was so grave that 
they communicated with us, over the telephone, from Annapolis and 
talked to us fully about it, and we had to leave the matter to their 
discretion. The case was so grave that the commanding officer called 
in the best airthority that he could get on the subject and that was 
availabk, and that was Dr. Kirby, of Baltimore, who has a national 
reputation in cases of that kind and who has had much experience. 
It is not every operating surgeon who has had experience of that 
kind. He was called in and carried down there immediately, and in 
the evening he operated. He gave his advice and his counsel and 
performed the operation. We did the very best we could. 

The Chairman. What is the practice in the service? Is it to call 
in consulting physicians'? 

I>r. GmsoN. Where human life is involved the practice and the 
sentiment of the service is to give the very best professional aid, even 
]f we have to go outside to get it. This matter has had the approval 
of the department. We recommended payment by the auditor, but 
the auditor declined to pay, and thought it was a matter for us to 
bring to Congress. We felt that this man's life was hanging in the 
balance. At the time I was myself in touch with the Annapolis 
people, the Surgeon General happeninff to be away on official busi- 
ness. Dr. Holcomb and I gave several hours' earnest consideration 
to this matter, and finally advised the commanding officer of the 
naval hospital to act on his own best judgment. 

. Mr. SissoN. Who fixed the fee of $500 ? 

Dr. Gibson. That was his bill. We regard it as a reasonable bill 
for a specialist, who had to leave his practice in Baltimore to go 
down there, and from knowledge of what those specialists charge. 

82312—17 13 
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Thui43day, February 22, 1917. 
bureau of suppije8 and accounts. 

t 
/ 

STATEMENTS OF PAYMASTER GEN. SAMUEL McGOWAN, MR. G. J. 
PEOPLES, MILITARY ASSISTANT, AND MR. CLYDE REED, CIVIL- 
IAN ASSISTANT. 

PAY, MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Chairman. Your first item is " For pay, miscellaneous, includ- 
ing the same objects specified under this head in the naval appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1916, $124,180.73." 

Mr. McGowAN. That is largely on account of loss on exchange, sir, 
and then there was additional travel expense. Except only last year 
there has alwajj^s been a considerable deficiency under that appro- 
priation, and this time it is $124,180.73. 

The Chairman. How much was due to loss on exchange ? 

Mr. McGowAN. Seventy-seven thousand dollars in excess of pre- 
vious years ; mileage and tr9,vel expenses of officers, $35,800 ; mileage 
and travel expenses of civilian employees, $10,700; postage, tele- 
grams, cablegrams, and telephones, $15,800; pay of classified em- 
ployees, $17,700 ; and miscellaneous items and undistributed outstand- 
mg obligations, $41,000, making a total of $198,000. Decreased ex- 
penditures for 1916 as compared with 1915 are, rent of buildings, 
$2,500 ; expenses of prisons and prisoners, $23,000, less than the year 
before on account of Secretary Daniel's new system of putting the 
men on probation and not keeping them locked up, but giving them 
a chance; expenses of purchasing pay officers, $5,000; cost of special 
instruction, $7,000; maintenance of attaches, $1,000; and miscel- 
laneous items, $12,500, making a total of $51,000. 

PAY OF THE NAVY. 

!'~ 

The Chairman. The next item is " Pay of the Navy, $1,621,475.04." 

Adniiral McGowan. The largest item is| on account of the enlist- 
ment of 1,700 more men than authorized and estimated for. That 
was supplementally covered bv congressional authorization, but it 
did not carry the money into the old appropriation. 

The Chairman. How much does that amount to? 

Admiral McGowan. $834,802.88. The next item is $435,181.05, 
excess of honorable discharge gratuities. We were fortunate enough 
to have more reenlistments than we had foreseen. Every time a man 
reenlists he gets four mouths^ pay. For the same reason there was an 
item of $463,500, the difference on account of the larger rates per man 
per month which went back to the question of reenlistment. Instead 
of having new men a1^ lower rates we had older and more useful men 
at higher rates, something that was a question of a pure guess, intelli- 
gent as we could make it. The appropriation suffered slightly, but 
the Navy gained very greatly by reason of having^ experienced men 
reenlist instead of new men enlisting for the first time. 

The Chairman. Do those three items account for the ^tire 
amount? 

Admiral McGtowan. No, sir. Pay of enlisted men on the retired 
list, $60,456.39. That is something that nobody can tell. The retire- 
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ment feature is open, but you can never tell whether they are going 
to retire or not. I am speaking of the retirement of enlisted men. 
Then, there was h decrease from the amount estimated for pay of 
oflBicers on the active list, $172,465.28, leaving a net deficiency of 
$1,621,475.04. 

PROVISIONS. 

The Chairman. The next item is " Provisions, Navy, $624,861.25 "? 

Admiral McGtowAN. The additional number of men over the au- 
thorized and estimated number entered into that to the extent of 
$224,107.17. Then, the increase in the stock on hand at the end of 
the fiscal year was $400,413.87. On account of the movement of the 
ships and the distribution of the fleet it was necessary to have all 
supply ships stocked up at the time when the balance was struck, and 
what we did not have in money we had in provisions. 

Paymaster Peoples. It took $400,000 more to buy provisions to 
stock up the supply ships and to supply the fleet, most of which was 
south in the Caribbean, than it would have taken if the fleet, as it 
ordinarily does at that time of the year, had remained in northern 
ports, near their base of supplies, where they could get them from 
week to week. . , 

The Chairman. That is, you outfitted them for a longer period ? 

Paymaster Peoples. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then you ought to save that in 1917 ? 

Admiral McGowan. It is not a loss. We have the stock ; in fact, 
have used it already ; but it was simply at the time the balance was 
struck at the end of the fiscal year we had to take account of just 
exactly how we stood and what we had. It was the most ordinary 
act or internal administration of the fleet, because the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts does not in any way control the fleet. It is 
the central station and office of the fleet on shore. We meet their 
needs and try to make both ends meet at the same time — ^the latter 
with varying degrees of success. 

MAINTENANCE. 

The Chairman. You are asking to increase the limitation for pay 
of chemists and clerical, inspection, storeman, store laborer, and 
.messenger service in the general storehouses, paymasters' offices, and 
accounting offices of the navy yards and naval stations and disburs- 
ing offices by the sum of $50,000. What is the present allowance? 

Mr. Eeed. $1,183,000. 

Admiral McGowan. We ask to have that increased to $1,233,000. 

The Chairman. Why? 

Admiral McGowan. This increase is requested because of the pro- 
vision inserted in the last naval appropriation act granting 30 days 
leave to all employees at navy yards and making the granting of 
leave mandatory, the only discretion left with the administrative 
officers being the time when the leave shall be granted so as to best 
suit the convenience of the work. 

The granting of 15 days additional leave reduces the number of 
working days % more than 5 per cent; and because the employees ' 
have been working at top speed all along it will be necessary to m- 
crease the numbers by about 5 per cent. 
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No additional appropriation is involved, as the increased expendi- 
tures for classified employees (if the limit is raised) will be taken 
from the amount provided for general purposes under this appro- 
priation. 

Since February 1 commandants have been authorized to work all 
employees at navy yards in excess of the regular hours and on Sun- 
days and holidays if the emergency requires it, and if this condition 
continues the overtime pay will amount to a considerable sum. How 
long such overtime work will continue and the added expense that 
will be caused thereby can not be estimated at this time. 

Also, in order to take care of the additional ¥7ork imposed by the 
rush orders to naty yards, it has been neoessair to authorize the tem- 
porary employment of 75 axlditional clerks ror 90 days, which in- 
volves an expenditure of approximately $20,000. 

Assuming that the pending naval bill will oontoin a provision 
making some or all of the appropriations immediately available, no 
estimate has been submitted to cover these added expenditures ; but 
unless next year's appropriations are made immediately available, 
there will be a further deficiency under the 1917 appropriation. 

It is the vehicle by which the Navy's activities start and keep go- 
ing if they are not clogged and stopped absolutely. 

FREIGHT. 

The Chairman. The next item is: "Freight, $264,908.37." 

Admiral McGowan. The increase in expenditures for 1916 is due 
to increase in shipments, owing to the larger siee of the Navy. The 
increase in freight rates amounts to 5 per cent or more in eastern 
territory, and the increased cost of shipments between east and west 
coasts is due to the necessity of making shipments by rail instead of 
via the Panama Canal route. 

The increased cost due to increase in freight rate is estimated at 
not less than $25,000 and the increased cost of shipments between the 
east and west coasts at about $10,000. 

The policy of buying materials f. o. b. works and making ship- 
ments under Government bills of lading when it is possible to secure 
reduced freight rates on account of land-grant deductions has been 
extended, and it is estimated that $35^000 was saved to the Govern- 
ment in this way, although it resulted in an added charge of not less 
than $100,000 to the appropriation for freight. The Goverximent 
gains and this particular appropriation loses. 

The Chairman. That is only $100,000. How about the $164,000 
additional I 

Admiral McGowan. That is due to larger shipments. This is only 
one of the items that go to make up the total. The shipments were 
heavier and the freight rates were also heaviw. 

FUEL AND TBAN8POBTATION. 

The Chairman. The next item is "Fuel and transportation,'^ 
$934,059.40. 

Admiral McGowan. More coal and more gasoline were used and 
less fuel oil. The coal was estimated to cost, including transporta- 
tion, $4.75. In fact, it cost $4.73. Instead of using 600,000 tons, 
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which the appropriation allowed for, there were used 802,000 tons; 
more than 25 per cent more coal. For fuel oil the appropriation 
a)lo\ired 40,000,000 gallons at 2 cents a gallcm, and there were used 
^,384,653 gallons at $O.0229f, that is, it was nearly one-quarter of a 
<;€nt mope in cost than we had figured it, but they used less of it. The 
items in which the expenditures exceed the estimates were 202,165 
toos of coal, $1,044,461.09; 288,591 gallons of gasoline, $19,244.02; 
and maintenance of naral auxiliaries, $127,000. The naval auxil- 
iaries were taken over from the Bureau of Navigjation when their 
money gave out and we had to pay for all that was left. The total 
increase was $1,19)0,705.11. The decreases were in detail 3,615,347 

fallons of oil, at a less cost of $13,582.53 ; water, ice, tug hire, etc., 
250,595.69 ; and maintenance of coaling plants, $36,467.49; making a 
total of $256,645.71, and leaving a net deficiency of $934,059.40. 

The increase in coal consumption over that estimated was due to 
unforeseen actiyities of the fleet during the fiscal year, many of the 
coal-burning vessels which it was expected would be in reserve hav- 
ing been on active cruising during that period. The cost of coal 
was not in excess of the estimated price per ton ($4.75). 
. The fuel, while the consumption was slightly less than was esti- 
unated, cost twenty-two one-hundredths cents more per gallon than 
was estimated for. 

Under authority of' the naval act approved March 3, 1915, the 
expenses of operating certain naval colliers engaged in transporting 
fuel for the Navy were charged to the appropriation "Fuel and 
transportation." This involved the expenditure of $127,000 which 
had not been anticipated when the estimates were prepared. 

GENBBAI< ACCOUNT OF ADVA-NCB8. 

The Chairman. The next item is, " General account of advances.". 

Mr. Eeed. Those are due to the settlement by the auditor of charges 
that had not been settled at the time the appropriations were carried 
to the surplus fund. 

CLERKS, EXPERTS, AND TECHNICAI. ASSISTANTS. 

Admiral McGow^an. There is another matter which I should like to 
present to the committee. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral McGowan. Please untie my hands and let me spend the . 
money that is appropriated to transact the Government's business, 
so as not to block the " game " and break down the whole machine. 
There is something like $500,000,000 going to be appropriated, or a 

food part of that amount, in the naval bill. There is going to be a 
ig increase, a tremendous increase. Every dollar of the naval appro- 
priations passes over mjr desk, most of it three or four times in dif- 
ferent shapes; and now, in the increase in the volume of business, not 
only the money end but all the supply ends, everything that has a 
dollar mark on it, except the purchase of battleships and a few other 
things like that. 

Preparedness and national defense begin right in the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, and I give you my solemn word of honor 
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that we have not enough man power now to properly do the work. 
That is the reason why the employees are all there to-day, a national 
holiday . because in regular worMng hours they can not move that 
work. If you would come up to the office for just an hour and see 
the tremendous volume of business, you would realize that every 
dollar appropriated for national defense and naval expansion leaves 
its mark in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. It is not that I 
am trying to ^et any reward for my people. They will stay there 
whether you give them any more money or not. I am not asking 
you for a cent ; but for God's sake let me use the money appropriated, 
without tying my hands and breaking down the machine, and I 
swear that the machine is right at the breaking point now. If you 
would come up and see the way the papers are piled up, you would 
appreciate the situation. They can get a superdreadnaught, costing 
$30,000,000, quicker than a $2-a-day messenger can take the contract 
papers to the post office. That is a fact. We do not want any impos- 
mff staff. I have cut down the number of officers. 

The clerks who are working in my office are as good soldiers as the 
fellows in the trenches. They are perfectly willing in a national 
emergency to work their hearts out. I am not asking for a single 
promotion. What I am asking for is what Ordnance got several 
years ago, and it works. It reads like this, paraphrased to fit the 
bureau of Supplies and Accounts: 

The services of clerks, experts, and such technical assistants as the Secre- 
tary of the Navy may deem necessary may be employed only in the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, to carry Into effect the various appropriations for the 
Naval Establishment, to be paid from the appropriation, ** Maintenance, sup- 
plies, and accounts": Provided^ That the expenditures on this account shall 
not exceed, for the remainder of the fiscal year nineteen hundred and seven- 
teen, $18,278.60, and for the fiscal year nineteen- hundred and eighteen, $57,220. 
A statement of the persons employed hereunder, their duties, and the com- 
pensation paid to each shaU be made to Congress each year In the annual 
estimates. 

The Chairman. That item has not been submitted? « 

Admiral McGowan. No, sir; I am just bringing it up now. 

The Chairman. It will have to be submitted in a formal estimate. 

Admiral McGowan, Aye, aye, sir. 

The Chairman. How much have you this year ? 

Admiral McGowan. We have just the same that we had last year, 
and the business is more than double. 

Mr. Heed. Only the statutory positions, 107 statutory positions au- 
thorized for this year, and for next year the same number. 

Admiral McGowan. For 1916 we asked for 93 and got 90 ; for 1917 
we asked 115 and got 107; and for 1918 we asked for 114 and got 
107. We came down one on the number we asked for, but we got 
just the same ; we have had no increase. The volume of business is 
not simply jimiping up. It increases in geometrical progression. 
It multiples almost overnight. I have a memorandimi which I 
should liKQ to submit which will show you the vast increase, and I 
can assure you that everything that is done in the way of appro- 
priation for national defense and preparedness of any kind is 
echoed right in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Paymaster Peoples. It is brought up at this particular time, Mr. 
Chairman, because the estimates which were made by the Secretary of 
the Navy six or eight months ago were not allowed. In other words, 
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there has been no increase whatever. This is a solution of the prob- 
lem by which we iare not asking for additional money, but merely the 
authority, sir, to' use the current naval appropriation in so far as it 
mi^ht be necessary, but not exceeding a certain sum. 

Admiral McGowan. The estimates covered a slight increase. The 
estimates were not allowed, I am certain, because this committee did 
not thoroughly understand the situation. If you would come up to 
the office for half a^n hour, or even 15 minutes, and see what we are 
up against, you would realize how wise the Secretary of the Navy was 
in asking for an increase in his estimate and how unfortunate it was 
that we did not get it. 

The Chairman. What is your request now ? 

Paymaster Peopois. We should like to have the rule adopted simi- 
lar to the wording under the Ordnance appropriation: 

The services of clerks, experts, and such technical assistants as the Secretary 
of the Navy may deem necessary may be employed only in the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, to carry into effect the various appropriations for the Naval 
Establishment, to be paid from the appropriations " Maintenance, Supplies and 
Accounts " : Providedj That the expenditures on this account shall not exceed, 
for the remainder of the fiscal year nineteen hundred and seventeen, $18^78.60, 
and for the fiscal year nineteen hundred and eighteen, $57,220. A statement of 
the persons employed hereunder, their duties, and the compensation paid to each 
shall be made to Congress each year in the annual estimates. 

That is the wording of the Bureau of Ordnance provision para- 
phrased to fit the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

The Chairman. What do you propose to do with this money? 

Admiral McGowan. Under the amendment the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts will be able to employ the services of experts which 
will be necessary to carry out the largely increased duties placed 
upon it by the pending naval appropriation bill. 

The estimate as made up contemplates the following expert em- 
ployees : 

1 specifications expert, a man familiar with specifications for materials 
and capable of drafting same, with a knowledge of commercial 
. chemistry $3, 000 

1 metals expert, a man familiar with metals and with commercial plants 
producing manufactured products and familiar with sources of sup- 
ply of raw materials entering thereinto 3, 000 

1 administration expert, a man familiar with naval contracts and capable 

of handling all matters in connection therewith 2, 100 

1 traffic expert, a man thoroughly familiar with the location of all ter- 
minals, means of shipping, harbor facilities, particularly weight- 
handling equipments, barges available, tugs, loading and discharging 
machinery at piers, ahd railroad methods, capable of refinement of 
plant for use of such facilities in emergency 2, 500 

1 oc^an shipping expert, a man with a general knowledge of admiralty 
law, ship chartering, and accepted procedure in connection therewith, 
knowledge of laws applying thereto, knowledge of application of right 
of " eminent domain " as necessary to protect the Government's inter- 
ests in cases of seizure of property for Government use, capable of 
refinement of plans for use of such facilities in time of emergency 3, 000 

1 expert accountant, a man thoroughly qualified and experienced in 
supply-department practice, familiar with supply-department records, 
accounts, and returns; capable of investigating and deciding complex 
questions of law and regulations relating to stores' accounts, operations 
of the naval-supply account, etc 2, 000 

1 expert accountant, a man thoroughly familiar with methods of shop 
management, productive methods, and the equipment of an industrial 
plant, and, In addition, with a good knowledge of industrial accounting.. 1, 800 
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The following figures have beea compiled : 

Supplies and mscounta appropri<$tion» ewel«»ive of **Pay of the Navy** 

1916 $14, 555, 414. 55 

1917 18, 249, 540. 25 

WIS ^ 25, 244. 94& 40 

Naval appropriations exclusive of " Increase of the Navy.** 

19ie $104, 709, 762. 45 

liW7 173, 542, 773. 25 

1918 (approximate) . 211, 237, ^7. 00 

" Increase of the Navy " appropriations, 

Iftie r $45, 053, 801. 00 

1917 139, 345, 207. 00 

1918 (including $115,000,000, naval emergency fund) 324, 762, 323» 00 

Total naval appropriations. 

1916 $149, 763, 563. 45 

1917 . 312", 888, 060. 25 

1»18 (aKM-oximate) 536, 000, 000. 00 

Supplies and Accounts, civilian employees exclusive of messenffer force. 
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The naval bill provides a " naval emergency fund " of $115,000,000 to enable 
the President to secure the more expeditious delivery of materials and the 
more expeditious construction of ships and the purchase of additional smaQ 
vessels and outfits therefor and authorizing the suspension of the eight-hour law 
In order to accomplish such expeditious delivery. 

It will be noted that while the total naval appropriations for 1917 exceed 
by $42,000,(XX> the amount on which was based the estimate for 115 civilian 
employees, only 107 were allowed and all of the experts were omitted. 

Also, while the total appropriations now being considered In connection with 
the naval bill exceed by $220,000,000 the amount upon which the estimate for 
civilian employees for 1918 was based, not a single additional employee over 
that authorized for this year has been provided by Congress. ' . 

Also, while the pending bill throws very largely increased work upon Supplies 
and Accounts in connection with securing the expeditious delivery of mate- 
rials, no provision has been made for machinery for handling the added work. 

The effect of the Increased appropriation for 1917 has already been felt during 
the past few months, with the result that the entire personnel of Supplies and 
Accounts is now working at top speed at a time when the force Is Intact and 
with no leave being taken or allowed. To attempt to carry heavier duties 
without an Increase In force will be to Invite a breakdown in the machinery. 
The work can not be expedited without a proper organization to handle it. 

Unless the foregoing recommendations are approved and the additional force 
asked for be provided by Congress, the effect of the emergency legislation con- 
tained in the pending naval bill will be to a considerable extent hampered. It Is a 
physical Impossibility for an already hard-worked bureau to take on additional 
work unless additional force is provided, as for every requisition handled in 
any other bureau five are handled in Supplies and Accounts. 

Tlie following c(»raparative table shows the increase in volume of work and 
number of papers handled during the past two and a half ^^ears: 
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Supply Division: 
Re(]tiisltiQn8. 
Slaipments... 
Naval BfiUtia proposals, etc 



SttpptiM sAd Aooo«Bt»^lowanee . 
QtiTrka> allotments 



Ships' 

Surveys 

Quarterty statements mess outfits 

Reports, adding machines, typewriters, cash 

registers, safes, band instruments 

Storehouses in yards, mess gear, obsolete stock. 

Letters and enaonemevts written 

Clerical f area. 

Purchase division: 

Vtdue of contracts and bureau orders 

Nomber of contracts. 

Number of schedules prepared 

Number of classes advertised 

Number oC bids received. 

Supplenientary openings held 

Total number of employees in contract and 

open-purchase sections 

Total number of employees in division, inchid* 

iBg fueland logistics sections 

Accounting I i vision: 

Public Dills ashore 

Public bills afloat 

Accoimts receivable, ot|ier departments 

Accounts payable, other departments 

Disbursing officers' m(Hiey accoimts 

Ledger accounts with disbmsing officers 

Money requisitions prepared 

Amount of requisitions 

Numbe/of aorouftts to approppatioBledger . . 

Requisitions, appropriailons 

Requisitions, G. A. A 

Bureau contracts and ord^s 

Post Office contracts 

Cards punched for *' Pay, Navy" 

Cards, N. 8. A.,issuesa float. » 

Sxi>ense statements 

Cards punched, pubUe bilte 

Pi*ovisions and clothing vouchers and returns. 

Genera 1 stores vouchers and returns 

Equipage balance sheets and vouchers 

Transfer statements and vouchers 



Fiscal y( 
191^ 



42,000 

7,800 

580 

ooo 

4£a 

1,800 
945 

510 

300 

28,098 

12 

$19,418,487.96 

2»841 

l,40a 

6,160 

41,372 

246 

17 

20 

80,000 

38,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,800 

220 

1,424 

$141,584,805 



Fiscal year 
1916. 



7,500 

20,000 

4,000 

3,000 

80,000 



44f^44 

9,360 
670 
520 
510 

1,950 
975 

525 

450 

29,422 

12 

$27,702,995.61 

2,667 

1,332 

5,181 

24,843 

334 

18 

21 

108,000 

^40,000 

1,272 

' 2,784 

2,400 

250 

1 464 

$154,290|l85 

607 

8»25tf 

' 24, too 

4,250 

3,450 

80,000 

8,000 



118,000 
95,000 

370,000 
46,900 

133,000 



Firathalfof 

fiscal year 

1917. 



148,000 
113,000 
580,000 
5»,600 
155,000 



36.500 
6,420 
395 
275 
265 
1,110 
505 

280 

750 

10, 2M 

12 

$22,000,000 

1,650 

600 

3,400 

14,400 

216 

20 

24 

66,280 

22,500 

806 

2,448 

1,590 

275 

77a 

$106,067,596 

657 

; 5,500 

■ 16,500 

4,100 

4,000 

110,000 

10,000 

132 

88,780 

63,000 

424,000 

47,000 

93,000 



January 

and 
FeWuary 

1917. 



700 

3S2 

1,078 

4,912 

72 



In addition to the expert and technical services, the following employees 
will be required : 

5 at $1,400 L $7,000 

12 at $1,200 14,400 

15 at $1,000 - 15, 000 

1 messenger boy -- 720 

1 messenger boy -- 600 

84 Total 37, 720 

These employees will be distributed as follows : 

Supply Division : 

4 at n. 200 

3 at 1 1, 000 

7 
Purchase Division : 

2 at 1. 400 

3 at L 1, 200 

4 at ^-^ 1, 000 



9 
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Accounting Division: 

3 at_^ ^ $1, 400 

4 at 1 1, 20O 

6 at 1. 1, OOO 

13 
Dispatcti and Files Division: 

1 at 1, 20a 

2 at 1, OOO 

1 at 720 

1 at 620 

5 

Ttie foregoing employees will be stenographers, bookkeepers, card punchers, 
typewriters, and clerks necessary to round out the organization which will be 
required to handle the work. 

It may be stated that while there is available for expenditure for the Naval 
Establishment during the current fiscal year approximately $375,000,000, the 
present indications are that not more than $225,000,000 will be actually ex- 
pended and drawn from the Treasury by June 30, 1917, so that there wiU be 
almost $700,000,000 to be expended during the fiscal year 1918, and as the pres- 
ent plans are to rush the work in every way, the expenditures for 1918 will 
probably be three times the expenditures for 1917, and the expenditures for 
1917 will be one-half greater than in any year in the history of the Navy up to 
this time. 

The Chairman. Have the estimate regularly submitted. 

Admiral McGowan. I will do that the first thing to-morrow 
morning, Mr. Chairman. The reason why we come here is because 
the report on the bill was not made until yesterday afternoon and we 
did not know how bad off we were. 



Thursday, February 22, 1917. 

BUREAU or CONSTRUCTION AND REPAHt. 

STATEMENT OF EEAE ADMIRAL DAVID W. TAYIOE, CHIEP. 

CONSTBUCTION AND BEPAIB OF TESSIXS. 

The Chahiman. For construction and repair of vessels you have 
for the current year $10,071,069.16, and you are asking for $1,715,000. 
What is the necessity for this additional sum. 

Admiral Taylor. That is made up of several factors, Mr. Chair- 
man. In the first place, we have had quite a raise of wages at all 
navy yards. There was a raise last year and there was a raise the 1st 
of January that averages 8 per cent. 

The Chairman. How much would that amount to? 

Admiral Taylor. To do the same amount of work that would in- 
volve an expenditure in our appropriation of about $185,000. Ma- 
terial is still going up. It has not reached its maximum yet, and 
we figure that will take about $150,000 extra. We charged the 
system of allotments afloat, beginning the 1st of January, and that 
will take about $70,000 more. 

The Chairman. What is that? 

Admiral Taylor. The allotments afloat are for the ships to main- 
tain themselves. We allow them a certain amount of money, and 
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they use that for things like paint and materials for making repairs 
and taking care of the ship generally. We hope in time to effect a 
saving by giving them more material with which to do their own 
work, but we have to give them the material first, and for the first 
six months that will cost us more. The annual leave, which was in- 
creased last year, will cost us in the neighborhood of $60,000 — about 
$5,000 a month — not the old leave, but the increase in leave. We have 
had an unusual amount of wrecking expense, which will probably 
amount to $400,000 for the year. The Terry was wrecked in the 
early part of the year, and the Hector and the Memphis^ and now 
the Milwaukee and HS, In addition to that we figure that the 
actual increase in work of keeping the ships up to the mark will in- 
volve at least $850,000 for this year. We have spent since the 1st 
of October an unusual amount m keeping them up. For the first 
three months we kept within our limits, within the one-twelfth allot- 
ment, but beginning with October we found to keep the ships up to 
the mark we simply had to spend more. We had hoped we would 
be able to reduce later, but there is no prospect of ijeducing; in fact, 
we may overrun this estimate. We figure that will cost between 
$800,000 and $900,000. I notice, Mr. Chairman, that this bill was 
printed before the supplementary estimates were sent down, and the 
pending bill now carries $12,850,000 instead of $11,500,000. The sup- 
plementary estimates went to the Senate a few days ago and were 
included in the bill. 

The Chairman. This is the bill as it passed the House? 

Admiral Taylor. Yes, sir; those estimates went in after this bill 
was printed. 

The Chairman. Have you any other item, Admiral? 

Admiral Taylor. No, sir ; that makes up the $1,715,000. 



Thursday, February 22, 1917. 
bureau of steam engineering. 
STATEMENT OF REAR ADMIRAL ROBERT S. GRIFFIN, CHIEF. 

ENGINEERING. 

The Chairman. For engineering you are asking $1,668,840, and 
you had $9,056,376.28. You and Admiral Taylor kind of work to- 
gether on these estimates, do you not? 

Admiral Griffin. Well, what aflFects one bureau usually affects 
the other. We have to keep the ships going, and, necessarily, the ex- 
penses will run along together; that is, if there is a large increase for 
one there will be a similar increase for the other. 

The Chairman. Does it average about the same for the hull and 
the machinery? 

Admiral Griffin. They run fairly close together. 

The Chairman. I notice that they run about the same. In keep- 
ing the ships in shape, will the necessary repairs be about the same in 
each bureau? 

Admiral Griffin. They run pretty close together. The appropria- 
tions are fairly close for the two bureaus. 
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Admiral TAYiiOiL On hi^-power ships it will be a little more icr 
mcadbdnery and on the lo>w-power ressels it will be a little more for 
the huU. 

Admiral Okdtik. On submarines and destroyers the exp^gise is 
heavier in Steam Engineering thaos in Conatruetion and Repair, 
whereas in the auxiliaries and battleidiips the exp^ise will be closer 
toother; perhaps a little more on the side of CcMistruetion and Be- 
pair than Steam Engineering. 

The Chaibmax. Now, how is this estimate made up, Admiral? 

Admiral Obiffik. These estimates were made up m January and 
were based cm the normal expenditures for the preceding six months, 
on which we would hare a deficiency of $1,260,000. To that is ad^d 
an item on accovtnt of the increased cost of material amounting to 
$120,000 ; the increase in wages of employees will amount to $13^,840 ; 
overtime work, $120,000; and a new battery for the US will cost 
$43,000, which makes the total $1,668,840. The overtime work is go- 
ing to be a great deal more than was anticipated when the estimates 
were prepared, because recently overtime and shift work has been 
authorized in all the yards and the expense is running up very much 
higher than this. We do not know how much higher it will go or 
when it will stop. It is increasing right along. 

CLERICAL, DRAFTING, INSPECTION, AND MESSENGER SERVICE. 

The Chairman. You are asking to be permitted to spend $56^10 
additional for clerical, drafting, inspection, and messenger service ? 

Admiral Griffin. The draftsmen, in several of the yards, have 
been working overtime since last April, especially at New York and 
Norfolk, and we have already exceeded the limit. 

The Chairman. How much were you allowed this year? 

Admiral Griffin. On the pending bill $1,035,000. It has been in- 
creased $150,000. 

The Chairman. Is this due to the overtime or to what other 
cause ? 

Admiral Griffin. It is partlj'^ to the overtime and partly to the 
increase in wages which have been allowed. 

The Chairman. For the current year the amount is $801,876 ? 

Admiral Griffin. Yes; th|it is entirely insufficient. We simply 
can not do business with that amount. 

The Chairman. The increase of compensation is in what grade ? 

Admiral Griffin. The draftsmen, clerical force, and inspection 
force. * 

The Chairman. You should not increase the clerical compensa- 
tion. 

Admiral Griffin. All of them have had an increase. 

The Chairman. You had no right to create a deficiency in order to 
do that. 

Admiral Griffin. It was not known there was going to be a de- 
ficiency and there would not have been had not overtime been au- 
thorized. At the New York yard the overtime for draftsmen has 
been double time. It was only recently I found out they were 
getting double time, and it was changed last week to time and a half. 
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HIGH POWEB RADIO STATION. 

The Chaisman. For the coiapleti(»i of high power radi«o sUttioias 
you are asking $100,000 ? 

Admiral Griffin. Yes, sir; the appropriation for those stations 
was $1,500,000. 

The Chairkan. And that was the limit of cost? 

Admiral Griffin. Yes. 

The Chairman. And it was all appropriated? 

Admiral G«iffin. Yes, sir. The high cost of <everything has run 
the expense up a great deal more than we expeoted. 

The Chaibman. Had you not contracted in advaooe for the ma- 
terials? 

Admiral Griffin. We contracted fw all the oquipment of those 
stations in advance, but not so far in advance for iht equipment 
for the towers. . We contracted for the towOTS a little over a year 
ago and for the equipment, I should say, more thui six months ago. 
One of those stfttions, San Diego, has been completed and we have 
actually been in communication wiifa it. The other one, at Pearl 
Harbor will be ready in Juae or July, and the ooie in the Philippines 
about September or October* We can not complete them with 
$1,500,000^ but the cost will be within this $100,^000 additional. Wo 
find that when we ,giet these stations about oompieted there is a gieat 
deal of grading work that has to be done, and that runs the expense 
up like ev^rythi^g. So far as the ereetion of the towers and the 
equipment oi the Duildings-are ccoeeimed, that was doae within the 
$1,500,000 limit. There is no question aboiit that, and the additional 
estimate is for grading the ground and making the place habitable. 



Thursday, February 22, 1917. 
marine corps. 

t 

STATEMENT OF BBIO. QEN. CHABXES L. KeCAWLEY, OTABTEB- 

KA6TEB, IIABINE OOBFS. 

CLOTHING. 

The Chairman. For clothing we have an estimate of $350,000 and 
a supplemental estimate of $3^,318 ? 

Gen. McCawley. Mr. Chairman, the sum appropriated under this 
subhead for the current fiscal year is entirely exhausted by reason of 
the contracts which have been awarded for clothing supplies re- 
quired to equip the troops, due to the extraordinary needs of the 
service^ and in consequence of which the Secretary of the Navy has 
authorized the procurement of additional supplies in the total sum 
of $676,818. That is the sum of these two deficiency estimates and 
which causes a deficiency in the amount under the subhead " Cloth- 
ing." These deficiencies are for ordinary tsupplies, such as shoes, un- 
derwear, rubber clothing, and things of l^t kind. 

The Chairman. To what is it due? 
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Gen. McCawley. It is due principally to the extraordinary and 
unexpected continuation on field duty of over 3,000 men in Haiti 
and Santo Domingo, which has caused a tremendous drain on our 
clothing supply and which has consumed practically all of the re- 
serve. In addition to that, the very great increase in the cost of 
all material has 

The Chairman (interposing). These men get a regular clothing 
allowance? 

Gen. McCawlet. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And it does not make any difference whether they 
are in the field or not? 

Gen. McCawlet. Yes, sir; we have to supply a great deal more 
than their allowance. 

The Chairman. In the field ? 

Gen. McCawley. Yes, sir. We have to give them what they need, 
no matter whether their allowance is exhausted or not. 

Mr. SissoN. Who determines what they need? 

Gren. McCawley. The oflScers in command. A pair of shoes in 
this sort of service will not last more than three or four weeks and a 
suit of clothes will only last about a month. 

The Chairman. What do the shoes cost? 

Gen. McCawley. The shoes cost at the present time $5.65 a pair, 
an advance from $3.19 the year before. They are going to cost over 
$6 the next time. 

Mr. Gillett. I do not quite understand this allowance. They have 
an allowance in addition to their pay? 

Gen. McCawley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gillett. A regular annual or monthly allowance? 

Gen. McCawley. We figure it either way. 

Mr. Gillett. If they use up the allowance at any time, do you give 
them more? 

Gen. McCawley. If they use up their allowance, they have to pay 
additional for what they get, but the Government in the meantime 
has to buy the supplies and to furnish them. 

Mr. Gillett. This is just an advance? 

Gen. McCawlef. Some of it may come back, but when soldiers 
leave the service it is a loss to us. 

Mr. Gillett. But it is charged to the individual? 

Gren. McCawley. Yes, sir ; it is charged individually. If they over- 
draw their clothing allowance, it is charged to them, and if they do 
not use it they get credit. Some of this amount may come back to 
the Government in after jears, but it does not come back to the 
appropriation to which this is charged, and that is the cause of the 
deficiency. 

The Chairman. If a man is in the field and uses in excess of his 
clothing allowance, you have to furnish him, of course, with the 
dothin^, but that is charged to him? 

Gen. McCawley. If it is in excess of his allowance, it is so charged. 

The Chairman. As a rule, under normal conditions, a careful man 
has a credit at the end of the year? 

^ Gen. McCawley. Yes, sir: nearly always. Under normal condi- 
tions he will almost invariably have a credit at the end of his enlist- 
ment, when it is paid. A good soldier, who takes care of himself, will 
have quite consiaerable credit at the end of his four-year enlistment; 
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a careless man will not have so much, Under these field conditions 
none of the men saves any money on the clothing; they use it all. 
Mr. GiLLETT. It is charged up against their pay ? 
Gen. McCawley. Yes, sir; the excess is. 

Mr. .GiLLETT. Then I should think that the Government would get 
it all back? 

Gen. McCawley. The Government will get it all back from those 

who stay in the service, but those who go out of the service 

The CHAiR3fAN (interposing). They draw more than is coming to 
them? 

Gen. McCawley. Yes; exactly; and the deserters are always in- 
debted to the Government; they rarely have anything left to their 
credit. 

But one of the principal reasons for this increase is the increase 
in the cost of clothing 35 per cent to 40 per cent. These estimates 
were made almost two years ago, in 1916, and it is almost impossible ' 
to estimate so long in advance what the conditions will be at the 
end of the term for which the appropriation is made. These deficien- 
cies are just matters of dollars and cents; that is all there is to it. I 
have a table here which shows some of the increases in cost, and if 
you are interested I should like to refer to it? 
The Chairman. If you will, please do so. 

Gen. McCawley. Shoes in 1915 cost $3.19 a pair, and now they 
cost $5.65 a pair. That is an increase of 77 per cent. 
Mr. GiLLETT. The same shoes? 

Gen. McCavtley. Yes, sir; exactljr the same shoes.' Here is an- 
other item — ^woolen gloves. We paid 28 cents a pair in 1915, and 
we are paying now 52 cents a pair, an increase of 80 per cent. 
The Chairman. You do not use many woolen gloves down there ? 
Gen. McCawley. No, sir. That is just one of the items that I 
happened to see before me. For flannel shirting in 1915 we paid 
82 cents a yard ; we are paying $1.38 on our last contract, an increase 
of 67i per cent ; and at th6 opening of bids the other day the lowest 
bid we received was $1.55 for flannel shirting, and the manufacturer 
would not ^arantee the color. The only bid we received on the 
flannel shirtmg made in accordance with our specifications and with' 
a guaranty of color was $2.03. For 22-ounce blue kersey, for which 
we paid $1.34 in 1916, the price was $2.41 on our last contract. That 
is an increase of 80 per cent. At the opening a few days ago the 
lowest bid was $2.97 on this same material m winter field shade. 
These goods have to be bought under appropriations made on esti- 
mates which we submitted two years ago and which were based on 
former contracts a year before that. You can see the situation we 
are in, and our whole list of supplies is affected the same way. I can 
say, with some degree of pride, that the Marine Corps is about as 
economically administered a branch of the service as we have. We 
are living practically a hand-to-mouth existence at the present mo- 
ment; we have no reserve at all, just consuming what we get from 
day to day. 

CONTINGBNT. 

The Chairman. The next item is " Contingent, $100,000." 
Gen. McCawley. That is nearly all due to this tropical service. 
In eight months of this year we have spent on the troops serving in 
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Haiti and Santo Domingo alone $137,849.29. We have four more 
months to run at that rate. That has necessitated, of course, making 
a number of great economies in other necessary expenditures out of 
this appropriation, and, I think, by continuing those economies with 
the additional $100,000 I can get through this year, but we will have 
expended there in the islands for the whole year probably $175,000 
which was absolutely not estimated for nor included when this ap- 
propriation was granted. 

The CtHAiKMABf. In addition to what would ^ have been required if 
the troops were at the hom^ stations or on ships ? 

Gen. McCawi^t. That is our gross expenditure; about $175,000. 

The Chairman. Some of that amount would have been 'expended? 

Gen. McCawley. Yes, sir; some of that amount would have been 
expended in any «vent in the United States, but not nearly the total 
sum expended. For instance, we bought a very large number of 
motor trudss for the traisfiportatioQ of troops and supplies. There 
are no railroads of any consequence in those islands and p^or means 
of communication from one point to another. We have sent down 
probably 50 or €0 motor trudks. We have had to buy a great number 
of animals down there and to feed them. It is not an economical 
proceeding. The expeditionaiy service is the most expensive thing 
that we have to deal with. None of it was estimated for when the 
estimates were submitted^ and we felt assured that those troops would 
probably be withdrawn before this appropriation had gotten under 
way. 

Mr. SissoN. -Is there any hope of tiie witiidrawal of the troops? 

Gen. McCawlbt, I do not see the slightest, sir. I wish I did. It is 
embarrassing us very much having the troops down theve, because 
we can not vise them at places where we would like to. We have 
over 3,000 men in those islands. They have to be replaced all the 
time, and may be added to. 

Mr. GujUETT, There are nothing but marines there ? 

Gen. McCA^f^^EY. There are a few sailors in the Hospital Corps. 

Mr. GiLijcTT. But no Army? 

Gen. McCawley. No, sir ; and no military part of the Na^^ either, 
except the ships. There have be^i no sailors landed there, all ma- 
rines, and they are doing magnificent work. Mr. Roosevelt, who 
"has just left here, came back from a visit to the islands a few days 
ago, and he was very enthusiastic, I understand, about the work be- 
ing done by the marines there. 

I dislike very much, gentlemen, to come before you and ask for 
this additional money, btit it is something that I have no control 
over. 

Thursday, February 22, 1917. 

STATEMEHT OF MAJ. H. C. BEISHfOEB, ASSISTAXTT PATMASTEK, 

MABIirE COSPS. 

PAY OF MABINE CORPS. 

The Chairman. For pay of Marine Corps, 1916, $70,000 ? 
Maj. Eeisinger. That item, sir, is occasioned almost entirely by 
an excess of expenditures over the appropriation for the fiscal year. 
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The Chairman. Due to what cause? 

Maj. Reisinger. It is due to the fact that the estimates as pre- 
pared contained api item for sea pay of marines. Prior to that time 
the marines serving with the Navy aboard ship did not get the same 
pay as the Navy, and when the bill passed it in<5orporated in it a 
provision for sea pay of marines serving with the bluejackets under 
the same conditions. We had in the original estimates as sub- 
mitted to the department $150,000 to cover payments for sea pay. 
That item and others of new legislation were cut out by the de- 
partment's direction ; but when the bill came before Confess it was 
reinserted therein ; however there was no money appropriated for it, 
and this deficiency is caused entirely hj that fact. The excess of ex- 
penditures over the amount appropriated for foreign-service pay 
was j^bout $127,000, but we have saved part of it on other items. We 
saved a great deal on commutation of quarters and we saved on fnile- 
age and we saved on undrawn clothing, and that made up all but 
about $70,000, in round numbers 

The following is a detailed statement of the amounts appropriated 
and expended for the various items of pay. Marine Corps, for 1916 : 



Paj, oitceis, wtive Hit: 

Base pay and longevity 

Sea and foreign shore service . 
Miscellaneous items 



Total. 



Paj, oScers, retired list: 
Bftsep«f. 



Fay, liPUstcd men, active fist: 

Base pay and continuous-service pay. 

Sea and foreign shore service pay 

ICeas sefigaaiats, cooks, and neasqieii , 

Signalmen 

Marksmanship 

Qood<conduct medals 

Oun pointers and gun ccmtaiiis 

OcatiUties, bounties, ana prizes 

General court-martial prisoners 

Trarvel aUowanoe <m dtaclMuee, 

Interest on deposits 



Total. 



Appro- 
priated. 



ttl37,«00.00 
24,450.00 
U, 449.10 



980,799.50 



KB 



189,702.60 



2,420,792.05 

no, 200. 00 

39,840.00 

1,590.00 

164,100.60 

25,896.00 

8,040.00 

32,800.00 

58,500.00 

52,000.00 

10,000.00 



2, 982,764. 05 



Pay. aniisted men, retiredUat. 

Undrawn clothing 

Milaage. 



Commutation of quarters. 
Pay, dvil force 



Recapitulation: 

Pay, oflacers, active list 

Pay, oifioers. retired list 

Pay, enlisted men, active service. 
Pay, enUsted men«i«tii«dUet — 

Undrawn clothing 

Mileage 

CommutatiosD of x^uartecs 

Pay, civil force 

Clums and outstanding charges. . 



.V 



Total:.. 
Appropriated. 



Defidency for 1916 of about. 



160,857.00 

120,000.00 

45,000.00 

46,000.00 

35,711.28 



Expended. 



•949,U0»flD 
46,091.52 
14,268.87 



1,009,386.79 



it TJ 



180,940.30 



2,392,618.12 

225,041.'85 

44,889.57 

1,955.08 

204,86680 

29,996. 13 

7,473.84 

29,072. Si 

4S, 730.11 

86,905 78 

12,322.&8 



3,03a,a62.72 



138,869.85 
96,907.08 
37,021.72 
40,tt2.58 
34^1)62.58 



980,799.50 

189,702.50 

2,932,764.05 

]jeo,857.00 

120,000.00 

45,000.00 

46,000.00 

35,711.28 



4,610,834.33 



1,009,386.79 

180,940.36 

3,033,362.72 

138.989.85 

. 96,907.08 

37,021.72 

40,652.68 

34,162.58 

10,9M.OO 



4,580,623.68 
4,510,834.83 



69,989.85 



82312—17- 



-14 
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Note. — ^The expenditures on account sea and foreign shore service pay for the 
year 1916, as shown above, are as follows : 

Officers : $46, 001. 52 

Men 225, 041. 85 

$271, 043. 37 

While the amount appropriated by Congress was (no 
sea-pay funds specifically appropriated) : 

Officers, 10 per cent for foreign service 24, 450. 00 

Men, 20 per cent for foreign service 119, 200, 00 

143,650.00 

Total excess * 127, 393. 37 



Thursday, February 22, 1917. 

DEPAETMENT OF JUSTICE. 

STATEMEITT OF HON. JOHN W. DAVIS, SOLICITOA QENEBAL, AND 
MB. CHABLES E. STEWABX, CHIEF CLEBK. 

CONTINGBNT EXPENSES. 

The Chairman. For furniture and repairs, etc., $3,000. 

Mr. Stewart. We need that $3,000, Mr. Chairman, principally be- 
cause we have moved into the new building. 

The Chahiman. Why? 

Mr. Stewart. In the old buildings we had two and sometimes three 
lawjrers in the same room, and over in the new building we have them 
all m rooms to themselves, because we think it is better for the effi- 
ciency of the service, and we need, therefore, more chairs, tables, and 
desks. 

The Chairman. They all had to have chairs and tables and desks 
even when there were two or three in a room ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; but some of them worked together at double 
desks. We also need a number of file cases and bookcases. Oyer in 
the old building we would stick shelves around in a comer, but in the 
new building we can not do that. 

The Chairman. Why not? 

Mr. Stewart. In the first place, we have not the money to build the 
shelves, and we would have to ask for a deficiency under that appro- 
priation. 

The Chairman. Are you going to throw away a lot of your present 
furniture because you are moving into a new building? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; we are not throwing away any furniture 
at all. We are using all the stuff we had at the other buildings. 

Mr. Graham. I have nine different pieces of furniture in my 
office — ^nine different styles of furniture, and four different kinds of 
chairs. 

Mr. Stewart. And many of the attorneys have to shift their chairs 
from one room to another if anyone comes in to see them. 

^ Cansed by absence of appropriation of money for sea pay. Part of this deficiency was 
made ap by savings on account of mileage, commutation of quarters, undrawn clothing, etc. 
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LIBRABT STACKS. 

The Chairman. For purchase of library stacks, $7,000. Who has 
this item? 

Mr. Stewart. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. The way that comes under my particular jurisdiction, 
Mr. Chairman, is because the library is under the jurisdiction of a 
committee composed of the librariail, a former librarian, and myself. 
There came up the question of moving over the library, and the car- 
penter told us we could not tear down the old stacks and get them out 
of the doors without destroying them, because they are built of very 
flimsy lumber. We did not have the money to buy new wooden 
stacks or new steel stacks and we did not have money to leave the 
library over there and pay rent for it where it was, and the question 
came up whether we would take 60,000 books over to the new building 
and put them on the floor. The man who furnishes the steel stacks 
said he would be glad to furnish the stacks on condition that we pay 
for them when we got the appropriation. We said the law forbade 
that sort of purchase, but if they wanted to put the stacks in without 
any contract whatever, simply^ relying on the possibility of getting 
their money at some future date or taking them out if we did not get 
the money, we would let them put them in, which they did, and this 
money is to pay for the steel stacks which the books are on. 

The Chairman. Are you going to get all the stacks you need for 
$7,000 ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir ; for the pr,esent. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by the present? ' 

Mr. Stewart. If there is any great growth of the library we will 
probably need some more stacks later on. We have all the books in 
the library now on stacks. 

Mr. Cannon. Have you got everything housed in the new build- 
ine? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; everything is in the new building. 

Mr. Cannon. Have you any room for future growth? 

Mr. Stewart. We have a few vacant rooms. 

The Chairman. What kind of stacks are you getting — steel stacks? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXFENDrTtTBES. 

The Chairman. For miscellaneous expenditures, etc., $10,000. 
You have an appropriation of $27,000. 

Mr. Stewart. This $10,000, Mr. Chairman, was put in as an emer- 
gency item since the breaking oflf of diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many. 

The Chairman. This is a preparedness item? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. The appropriation of $27,000 was very 
much depleted, more than ordinarily, because we have moved out 
of the old building and have had to pay all the expc^nses of moving. 

The Chairman. What did the breaidng oflf of diplomatic relations 
with Germany have to do with you? 

Mr. Stewart. We have had to hire extra watchmen. 

The Chairman. Why? 
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Mr. Stewart. Because the Attorney General thought it was neces- 
sary. We have a lot of very important papers in the Bureau of In- 
vestigation and in the file room, etc., and they have put watchmen in 
those places. We have had to have extra messenger help because of . 
night work. 

The Chairman. We work here at night, but we do not increase our 
help. 

Mr. Stewakt. Do you work your messengers more than eight hours 
a day ? • . 

The Chairman. Yes; we do in a great emergency like this. 

Mr. SoracwART. We are working ours that way, too ; but we have to 
have extra ones, because we can not work the force continuously. 
We do not know that we are going to have to spend this money, but 
the Attorney General thought it was wise to put this estimate in, 
because we might have to have it. 

The Chairman. We can not appropriate money in the hope that 
you will get a chance to spend it. If we did that, we would not have 
enough left for what we actually need. 

Mr. Si«WART. If we do need it, we will need it pretty badly, be- 
cause we have no fund from which we can pay for any extra« help 
whatever. 

Mr. Cannon. How much have you left of the $27,000 ? 

Mr. Stewart. About $800. 

The Chairman. Havfe you moved yet? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How much did it cost you to move ? 

Mr. Stewart. The contract for moving was $1,500. 

The Chatoman. What were the other expenses? 

Mr. Stewart. The other expenses were in the supply department 
downstairs where we had to build quite a number of shelves whidi 
cost us about $2,200, all told. We had to provide shelves for the sup- 
plies. We had a lot of extra labor putting in call bells and doing^ 
electrical work around the building, and also to help in putting up 
supplies, etc., after w^e got moved in. 
' The Chairman. What did you figure your expenses would be? 

Mr. Stewart. We did not expect to ask for any deficiency in this 
appropriation and would not ask for it except for the present situa- 
tion, because if we do happen to need any extra help or extra watch- 
men, we have not any money now to pay them with. 

The Chairman. Of course, jou can watch this building better 
than you could your former buildings. 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir ; there is no question about that, because we 
are all together at one place. 

Mr. Cannon. You say you have $800 for the balance of the year. 
How much of this $10,000 do you anticipate you will need ? 

Mr. Stewart. If the situation grows no worse than it is now, we 
will only need a small part of it. 

OPINIONS OF THE ATTOENEY QENEBAL. 

The Chairman. Opinions of the Attorney General, etc., $500. 
Mr. Stewart. That is for the preparation of the opinions of the 
Attorney General for volume 30. 
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The Chairman. You are still paying somebody in the employ of 
the Government for this work! 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir.^ 

The Chairman. Why is that? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, I do not know why it i& They have always 
done it, and the same man has prepared them. 

The Chairman. How often does this happen ? 

Mr. Stewart. This happens for every volume of the opinions that 
is gotten out, and we get one out probably every year or year and a 
half. It averages about one in a year and a half. It has been a 
little over that since we got out the last volume. 

The Chairman. What has to be done? 

Mr. Stewart. He prepares a syllabus of the opinions and arranges 
the index. 

The Chairman. Why does not the man who writes the opinion pre- 
pare that while he is about it and make a good job of it. 

Mr. Stewart. I suppose they have a good many other things to do. 
The Solicitor General writes some of tnem, and he is here, perhaps 
he could answer that question. 

Mr. Davis. There is no great rush for that job. ^ 

Mr. Cannon. This work is done by an employee, and this is extra 
pay for doing the work? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. He does it usually outside of office hours. 
The librarian is the man who has done the work in this instance. 

Mr. Cannon. What is his salary now ? 

Mr. Stewart. His salary now is $1,800, 1 believe. 

Mr. Cannon. If he is competent to do this work, it is done cheap 
enough, and I suppose he is competent. 

Mr. SissOn. He. has prepared them for the last three volumes, I 
believe. 



Thursday, February 22, 1917. 
STATEMENT OF MR. A. BBUCE BIELASKI, CHIEF DIVISION OF 

iNVESTiaATionrs. 

DETECTION AND PROSECUTION OF CBIMEg. 

The Chairman. " For detection and prosecution of crimes you are 
asking $55,000." 

Mr. BiELASKi. Mr. Chairman, that is also what you might desig- 
nate as a preparedness item with the exception of $5,000, but it will 
only be sufficient provided conditions do not get any worse. The 
estimate was made at $50,000, because we believed that if war was 
declared Congress would be constantly in session, and it would be 
possible to get additional funds. This amount is only sufficient to 
carry us through the end of the year, proyided conditions do not 
grow any worse. 

The Chahiman. What is the necessity for your spending so much 
money ? 

Mr. BiELASKi. The first reason is that we do not believe we should 
wait to employ new, green men until the actual need for trained 
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men arises, and the Attorney General directed that we immediately 
begin the employment of the best available men at the time the break 
occurred in order to be absolutely prepared when the time comes, if 
it does come. In addition, the break itself has occasioned a great 
deal of additional work. It has resulted in a revival of activities of 
men who are opposed to our Government who are amongst us, and 
complaints of that character have multiplied. In addition, we 
anticipate Congress will pass the act which has passed the Senate 
which will make it possible for us to institute prosecutions in quite a 
number of cases where we have the facts and where we know we can 
get facts which under the present law do not constitute a violation of 
any criminal statute. 

The Chairman. You do not expect people are going ahead and 
violate the law ? 

Mr. BiELASKi. We know they are violating it. 

The Chairman. There is no law now which they are violating, and 
if you prohibit the things which they are doing now the presumption 
is they will obey the law. 

Mr. BiELASKi. That is a presumption which our experience, I 
think, would overcome. They are not the kind of people to be de- 
terred in their actions by the passage of an act. They can only be 
dealt with in a more effective way. 

Mr. Cannon. What have you left out of the regular appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. BiELASKi. The regular appropriation is $485,000, and we are 
asking in this item for $55,000. It should only be $50,000, because 
the $50,000 estimate was meant to supplant and not supplement the 
$5,000 estimate, so that $5,000 of this amount is to be knocked off; 
but included in the $50,000 is an item of $5,000 we would have needed 
if there had been no disturbance. 

Mr. Cannon. What have you left for the balance of the fiscal 
year? ^ 

Mr. BiELASKi. The last time we took a balance, which was just 
before these figures were sent in, we had almost exactly $5,000 too 
little. 

The Chairman. That does not mean anything. How much money 
did you have ? 

Mr. BiELASKi. It was just half of the appropriation of $485,000 — 
$242,500. 

Mr. Cannon. Have these expenses increased since that time? 

Mr. BiEiiASKi. Very much. We eihployed a number of additional 
men, beginning with the 5th of February. * 

Mr. Cannon. That was after our friend got his walking papers? 

Mr. BiELASKi. Yes, sir; and just before that. It began almost 
immediately with the receipt of the note. 

Mr. GiLiiETT. How large is your regular force? 

Mr. BiELASKi. All told it is about 230 or 240 men regularly. There 
is another way in which our expenses have increased. * Seventy of 
those men are what we call local officers who are paid only for what 
they do; so much per day for what they do, and at a time like this 
that expense, without the employment of additional men at all, 
mounts up, because the men are working more days in a month. I 
think this is an absolutely necessary expenditure. 

Mr. GiLLETT. Are those 70 men included in the 230? 
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Mr. Beelaski. Yes. We are endeavoring to place in every one of 
our offices one or more thoroughly competent German-speaking men, 
in addition to the regular German-speaking force we had, and I 
think that is absolutely necessary in order to deal with the situation ; 
and if war should come, it will be necessary to increase this force 
very much* more than we. are increasing it now. 

The Chairman. Maybe not. 

Mr. BiELASKi. Well, possibly not. 

The Chairman. We did not before, when we had war. 

Mr. Egan. We did not have this condition before. 

Mr. BiELASKi, I do not know what conditions you had before. I 
should not think the conditions during the Spanish- American War 
would be the same. You know we have now in this country hundreds 
and thousands of Germans who have come here since the war began, 
and who have not in any way changed their citizenship. They came 
to this country from Central America and South America, all in an 
effort to get back to Germany in answer to the call to the colors. 

Those men have stayed in this country very largely, and they h^ve 
not lost touch for one minute with their Government's officers. They 
have been supplied with places to work^ companies have been organ- 
ized, and they have been tept together, and they are the people from 
whom we anticipate difficulty. 

Mr. Cannon. How many of them are there ? 

Mr. BiELASKi. I do not know how many there are, but they com- 
pose the crews of the interned vessels, and there are any number of 
men from Central and South America. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you keep track of all of them ? 

Mr. BiELASKi. We do not keep track of them individually; no, sir. 
We keep track of them by groups and by the places where they are 
as best we can. As you can well imagine, with the force we have we 
could not keep track of them individually. 

Mr. Gannon. Is there any way by which they can get transpor- 
tation ? 

Mr. BiELASKi. No; although a great many of them did — not a 
great many, but I suppose a few hundred worked their way back 
through false passports and by representing themselves as of other 
nationalities and joining the crews of different vessels, and in that 
way they got over. But by far and away the greater bulk of them 
did not. 

The Chairman. You are asking $2,000 for necessary employees at 
the seat of gove^mient. Why is that ? 

Mr. BiELASKi. That is because of additional indexing, filing, and 
stenographic work, as well as the necessity, as the department be- 
lieved, of keeping somebody on duty during all of the 24 hours where 
our papers are stored or at least the most valuable of them. That 
only gives us authority to use it in Washington. Our correspondence 
in matters of general routine is about two weeks behind because of 
this pressure. Of course, we have to give preference to correspond- 
ence which deals with pending investigations while the other work of 
the office, correspondence dealing with appointments, recommenda- 
tions for appointments, accounts, supplies, etc., is from 10 days to 
2 weeks behind, because we have had to lay it aside. We are work- 
ing down there until half past 6 to 7 every night, and then a good 
many of us are working at home, after we gjBt there, until bedtime. 
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Mr. Graham. I would like to say that this department is really 
the eyes and ean& of the Goremment as far as upholding the nea- 
trality laws is concerned, and no body of men in the Government 
service work more hours or more f aithiuUy than the men in this im- 
mediate bureau. 

The Chairman. Your claim is denied by the Secret Servicepeople, 
because they say they are the only real eyes and ears of the Grovem- 
ment. 

Mr. Graham. I know something about the work of these men. 

Mr. GUiLETT. How long has this force been organized ? When did 
the wolrkb^in? 

Mr. BiELASKi. It began in 1908, witli the restrictive legislation on 
the Secret Service. 

• 

Thtjrsdat, February 22, 1917. 

STATEKENT OF IQL C. H. KeOLASSON, ASSISTANT SITPEBIlfTEirD- 

ERT or PBISOHS. 

ATLANTA (GA.) PENITENTIABY TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL. 

t 

The Chairman. "Atlanta (Ga.) Penitentiary: For the construc- 
tion of a tuberculosis hospital, $10,000." 

Mr. McGlasson. Our tuberculosis prisoners at the Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary have been kept in tents heretofore. The tent system has 
been condemned by three different physicians as being bad for the 
prisoners. The tents are necessarily located some distance away 
irom the institution dining room, from the institution bathhouse, 
and the prisoners have to go back and forth. It is bad for a man 
to take a hot bath and then go back to his tent. The tents in a 
rainy season become damp and the floors remain damp, and the 

{)hysicians have recommended a separate building for the tubercu- 
ous prisoners. 

The Chairman. How many do you have? 

Mr. McGlasson. On June 30, 1916, we had 21 men in the tents. 

The Chairman. What sort of a building is it proposed to erect ? 

Mr. McGlasson. They propose to erect a two-story building, with 
wood floors and slate root. There will be two win^ capable of ac- 
commodating 40 men at the maximum. There will be a central 
building, which will contnin a dining room, toilets, kitchen, and a 
living room. I have the detailed report of the physicians here, who 
have condemned the tent system, if you care to nave it. 



Thursday, February 22, 1917. 

UNITED STATES COURTS. 

STATEMEirrS OP ME. CALVHT SATTEEFIELD AKD ME. E. M. KEH- 

NAED, DlVISIOlSr OF ACCOOTTTS. 

salaries, fees, etc., of marshals. 

The Chairman. For salaries, fees, and expenses of United States 
marshals and their deputies you are asking for $255,000? 
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Mr. Kj:nnard. There are a number of unusual conditions in the 
different judicial districts, causing increased expense under that 
appropriation, outside of the difficulties with Germany. The first 
denciency reported has no connection with the German difficulty 
whatever, but is due, first, to increased expenses in Alaska in connee- 
tion with the building of the railroad up there. There is an in- 
creased population, and of course ieourt expenses, especially where 
the United States has general jurisdiction, increase as population 
increases. There is more business, more misdemeanors and disorder, 
and we must in a measure police the situation. The discontinuance 
of what was known as the floating court for the current year has also 
caused additional expense. It costs us more to travel without the 
assistance of the Revenue-Cutter Service than with it. 

The increase in Alaska aggregates approximately $2Q,O0Q alone. 
In Arizona we have had increased expense connected with the un- 
settled border conditions ; investigations involving the customs and 
the neutrality laws have enormously increased the criminal business 
in Arizona. While the increase has been large the effect on this 
appropriation has been only about $5,000. In California, northern, 
the Oregon land-fraud cases have given and will give us additional 
work in the service of process, the amount being $2,500. In Montana 
the trial of a case entitled the United States v. Northwestern Trustee 
Co., a large mail-fraud case, has, among other matters, caused an 
actual increased expense of $2,800, and We estimate that the total 
increase will be about $3,500. In the eastern district of Oklahoma 
we have increased expense due to the necessity of appointing special 
agents to investigate violations of the liquor laws; more exactly 
stated, the introduction and use of alcoholic beverages. This matter 
in eastern Oklahoma will cost us about $4,400 or $4,500. In. the 
western district of South Carolina we have a report from the 
marshal of an increased cost in his district of $3,500, which is 
partly due to the establishment of a new term of court at Anderson. 
I have not investigated it fully, but we have actually paid out $3,500 
more there during the first six months of this fiscal year. 

Mr. SissoN. Do you mean to say that an additional term of court 
has increased the witness fees that much? 

Mr. Kennard. I suppose it goes as a matter of certainty that an 
additional term of court is going to make additional expense. But 
I have not investigated the why and wherefore of it in this case. 

Mr. SissoN. If court is held nearer the people the witness fees, 
mileage, and so on, ought to be less? 

Mr. Graham. But there is more litigation. 

Mr. Cannon. Is it a new district? 

Mr. Kennard. No, sir; it is an additional term of court. Possibly 
the matter should be investigated, but the fact is that the money has 
been paid out in the conduct of the business down there, and when I 
inquired about it the marshal gave this as the reason, 

Mr. Satterfiei>d. I think it will be found that a large part of that 
expense is due to the Weeks forestry act; enormous expense is due 
to the service of process under this act. 

Mr. Cannon. Does that breed litigation? 

Mr. Satterpield. It does not breed litigation, but we have to serve 
process under it. 

Mr. Cannon. Is the land condemned? 
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Mr. Satterfield. The land has to be condemned under the Weeks 
forestry act, and these processes have to be served. 

Mr. SissoN. Mr. Kennard, I wish you would state in the record 
just how that process is served in reference to condemnation, show- 
ing that it is just the same as it is in other cases. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

The statute under which proceedings for condemnation of land in the Federal 
courts are brought, is the act of August 1, 1888 (ch. 728, 25 Stat. L., 357), the 
second section of which provides : 

" Sec. 2. The practice, pleadings, forms, and modes of proceeding in causes 
arising under the provisions of this act shall conform, as near as may be, to 
the practice, pleadings, forms, and proceedings existing at the time in like 
causes in the courts of record of the State within which such circuit or district 
courts are held, any rule of the court to the contrary notwithstanding." 

Under this the local law providing for personal service of notice upon resident 
claimants of the laud and publication for nonresident claimants is followed. 
The notice, which is of the form prescribed in local statutes, is served by the 
marshal. 

Owing to the imperfections of the titles to mountain lands in the older States, 
where no system of public-land surveys was consistently followed, it happens 
that, in order to clear the title, which is the main purpose of the condemnation 
proceedings, in many cases a large number of parties must be joined as de- 
fendants and served with notice. 

Imperfections of title accrue out of numerous outstanding overlapping senior 
grants and the absence of satisfactory evidence of adverse possession; also 
out of defects occurring in every chain of title owing to the local laws as to 
acknowledgment and registration. Parties holding claims under overlapping 
senior claims of ancient date are frequently descendants of original grantees. 
In such cases numerous defendants must be served with notice, the children 
and grandchildren of the original grantee constituting a large family. 

Mr. Satterfield. As a matter of fact, we had to put on extra men 
down there to assist in serving this process. That was due entirely 
to this Weeks forestry act. There would not have been any necessity 
for these men in the ordinary business of the court. 

Mr. SissoN. You do not know how much of this additional expense 
is due to that service? 

Mr. Satterfield. I imagine that the amount the marshal gives 
here, $3,500, is possibly due largely to that. 

Mr. SissoN. But you do not know, however, that that is true? 

Mr. Satterfield. No ; we can not fix it at that. We had to author- 
ize the appointment of four salaried deputies, whom we afterwards 
changed to field deputies, because the process is only served casually; 
that is, as a case is ready the process is sent out, and therefore you 
can not tell what it is going to cost until the case is finished. 

Mr. SissoN. The process is served on witnesses to attend the con- 
demnation proceedings and give evidence as to the value of the land 
to be condemned? 

Mr. Satterfield. The process is not served so much on witnesses 
as on the owners of the property. You see, there may be 750 owners 
connected with one piece of property, and it is necessary to notify 
them all of the pendenc}^ of the proceedings. 

Mr. SissoN. If there is any controversy about the valuation, then 
witnesses would have to be summoned ? 

Mr. Satterfield. That has to be done, too, yes ; but there is not 
much controversy down there as a rule. It is merely clearing the 
title, clearing the way for the title. 

Mr. Ejsnnard. There were two more matters. While they inay 
Beem to be comparatively small in an appropriation of over a million 
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and a half dollars, yet we run so close that these comparatively little 
things have to be considered. In the nprthem district of West Vir- 
ginia there is an additional expense, actual and estimated, of $5,000, 
approximately, in connection with the transportation of prisoners. 
The Moundsville Penitentiary has been discontinued and the marshal 
now transports the prisoners to Atlanta. There is also an additional 
expense for the transportation of prisoners to Martinsburg to await 
the action of the grand jury. The grand jury was not in session dur- 
ing the corresponding period in the previous year. In the southern 
district of West Virginia we have additional expense of about $3,600 
in connnection with the service of process in election-fraud cases. 
These are all matters having no connection with the second deficiency 
reported. We have, however, already incurred, necessarily, consider- 
able expense growing out of our difficulties with Germany ; in guard- 
ing boats and vessels. In one district alone the expense is about $800 
a day. 

Mr. SissoN. Guarding what ? 

Mr. Kenxard. Vessels in litigation.' 

Mr. Satterfield. A lot of that expense will come back, because 
these expenses will be taxed by the court. While this appropriation 
will lose it, because these guards must be paid, the money will come 
back to the Government in the taxation of costs by the court. 

Mr. Cannon. Will the costs be collected? 

Mr. Satterfield. The costs will be collected from one party or the 
other. 

Mr. Eagan. Are there many such boats? 

Mr. Kennard. There are a number of them ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Eagan. Boats that have been libeled ? 

Mr. ICennard. I can not say. I am not positive whether they have 
been libeled or not. 

Tl\e Chairman. Is there anything else under that item ? 

Mr. Kennard. In other districts, notably in Hawaii, we have had 
to appoint additional guards over property that is more or less in 
jeopardy. 

Mr. Eagan. What do you pay these guards? 

Mr. Satterfield. Five dollars a day. 

Mr. EIennard. That is the maximum. 

Mr. Satterfield. Generally the rate is '$5 a day. Mr. Chairman, 
there have been a great many demands made upon this appropriation 
because of the necessity of guarding public buildings and various 
works in which the Government is interested. We have several re- 
quests every day for the appwntment of people. 

The Chairman. What right have you to appoint them for that 
purpose? 

Mr. Satterfield. Well, it is just the Government's work that is 
being done, and it is work ordered to be done by the Attorney Gen- 
eral after consultation. 

The Chairman. Has he any authority to detail United States 
marshals and their deputies as watchmen ? 

Mr. Satterfield. Well, usually it is done by order of the court, 
sir, in most of the cases. 

The Chairman. Is there any other authority to do it? 
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Mr. Sattjsriteld. Well, the authority hj^s been given for their ap- 
' pointment. For instance, in Honolulu — I am not acquainted with the 
actual reasons for it — authcHity was asked for and was given. 

The Chairman. They, ought to put on a lot of soldiers to do that 
guard duty. 

Mr. SATTEnrniLD. But I do not think they had any there that they 
could spare* 

Mr. Cannon. Is this to guard boats ? 

Mr. Satterfieij:). Yes; to ffuard a lot of boat& 

Mr. Cannon. A year ago Uiere were a whole lot of boats interned ; 
I know ih&t 

SALAUBS OF UNITED STATES DISTKICT ATTTOBNEYS. 

The Chairman. For salaries of United States district attorneys 
and expenses of United States district attorneys you are asking 
$45,000? 

Mr. Kennard. That arises from the necessity for additional tele- 
graphing and travel by the district attorneys in connection with 
various matters. 

The Chairman. What occasions, all this traveling and telegraph- 
ing? 

Mr. Kennard. Well, the business of the District Attorneys' offices, 
of course, involves the use of the wire very freely. 

The Chairman. I know, but $45,000 is a lot of money for wiring. 

Mr. Kennard. We are not asking $45,000 for telegraphing; that is 
only one element.* There were two deficiencies reported, one for 
$20,000 and one for $25,000. The $20,000 deficiency arises out of 
matters not connected with the German difficulties. In California 
there was increased expense ; in Massachusetts and in West Virginia 
due, as I stated in connection with the marshals, to the land-fraud 
cases and the election-fraud cases. The district attorneys have been 
<!alled into conference with the various collectors of the ports, and 
there has been an unusual amount of traveling since the situation be- 
came more or less acute with Germany. That is the reason for the 
first reported deficiency, actual and necessary. The other is reported 
as a measure of preparedness in connection with circumstances grow- 
ing out of probable litigation and traveling and investigation con- 
cerning neutrality and German difficulties. I think, possibly, that 
what we have actually used (in the sense of liabilities already exist- 
ing) could be taken care .of under the $20,000 first reported. We 
made a very elaborate investigjition of the matter and had reports 
sent from all over the country in order to make an accurate esti- 
mate, and we are not asking for any unnecessary money. 

The Chairman. What did you find? Tell us what you found. 

Mr. Kennard. Well, I have a lot of figures here if you would like 
to see them. I find that the actual expenses of the first half of this 
year under this appropriation, were $303,994.56. The estimated ex- 
pense, after conference and investigation, in a separate report from 
each judicial district, aggregates $335,540, making the total expense, 
actual and estimated. $639,534. 

Mr. SissoN. For what period is that? 

• Mr. Kennard. For the current year. Now we have $620,000. 
That makes a differehce of $19,000, but at the time these figures 
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were prepared and these xeports were made we had not had these con- 
ferences with the collectors of ports. That will, of course, increase 
it a little. There has been considerable traveling mnoe Feixniary 5, 
or thereabout, that we did not Jmow about when we made up l^ese 
figures. 

The Chairman. In these figures, how much is induded for in- 
Creasing compensation? 

Mr. Kennard. Nothing is included in these figures for increaedng 
compensation. The allotment for the salaries of clerks and messen- 
gers to district attorneys has not been changed, and I do not antici- 
pate a change. We have not overexpended our allotment. 

Mr. GfiAHAM. I might say it is becoming constantly more necessary 
to bring these attorneys into the department for conference on vari- 
ous matters. I can see where it may be neoessary to bring them in 
for conferences with each other, just as they had to be brought in 
in connection with this question of the high cost of living. 

The Chairman. You did not find out anything tm that, and you 
had better leave that out. 

Mr. Graham. Possibly so. 

The Chairman. How in«ch did you spend on that investigation? 

Mr. Graham. I do not know how much we spent on that. 

The Chairman. Does not anybody know ? 

Mr. Kennabd. Those figures are not compiled. 

Mr. Satterfield. The largest part will be the travel expemBBB of 
tbe district attorneys and their siiibsistence, as far as we know. 

The Chairman. How much is that? 

Mr. Satterfield. As I say, we have not any amount as yet; wo 
have not gotten the figures. 

Mr. KjmvABB. We have yet to pa^ 'it. They were called in offi- 
cially and their expenses accrue against the GoverameiWb under the 

law. 

■■ ^' ■ 

Thursday, February 22, W17, 

STATEMENT OF MB. SAMUE L J. G RAHAM, ASSISTABT ATTOBJEEY 

QEITEBAL. 

BEGULAR ASSISTANTS TO THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEYS. 

The Chairman. The next item is: "For regular assistants to 
United States district attorneys, who are appointed by the Attorney 
General at a fixed annual compensation, $25,000." 

Mr. Graham. I would say as to that, that with the increase of our 
business we are needing extra assistants and the demand for them is 
growing. I notice that our appropriation for extra assistants im 
1915 was $350,000; in 1917, $350,000; and in 1914, $325,000. In 
othM- words, the increase in three years has heen about 8 per cent, 
while the increase in our business along some lijaes has been about 
28 piBr cent. We further find that some of our best men are leaving 
us because we can not give them better pay. We have lost a number 
of good znen — three or four good men in the dey of New York re- 
cently, and we have lost several in Oklahoma, I could recall, proba- 
bly, 10 good men who have left the service. 
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The Chairman. How much did these men get in New York who 
left you ? > 

Mr. GiBAHAM, Well, the first asBi^ant there was getting $5,000 — Mr. 
Wood. I suppose you know, Mr. Chairman, that those salaries paid 
in New York do not compare with what is paid by the city, and that 
makes it aU the more difficult for us to keep competent men, and just 
at this time we need seasoned men. It is very important that we 
keep seasoned men if we can at this piEoticular time. 

The Chairman. Is any of this to be used for increasiiig compensa- 
tion or for additional compensation i 

Mr. Graham. In some instances we would increase the compensa- 
tion and in some other instances we would have to ^et additional men. 
With these new acts that are being passed by Congress, the new 
legislation coming along, the work of these assistants is constantly 
increasing. 

Mr. SissoN. If we give you the $25,000, will you use some of it to 
increase the salaries of some of the regular assistants^ 

Mr. Graham. Yes, sir ; not to any very great ertent, but where we 
have a good man. 

Mr. SiBSON. Is not tiie salary fixed by law? 

Mr. Graham. No, sir; up to $2^00 hmit. 

Mr. SissoN. How does the salary get above that? 

Mr. Graham. In New York, Oiicago, Philadelphia, and Alaska 
the act allows a salary beyond that. 

Mr. SisBON. The salary of the regular prosecuting attorney in most 
of the States is $3^500 and the salary of the assistant i» $2,000, is it 
not? 

Mr. Graham. I do not know. 

Mr. SissoN. I am speaking about the assistant United States prose- 
cuting attorneys? 

Mr. Graham. The highest salary that is or can be paid to an 
afidstant attorney, except in New x ork, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Alaska, is $2,500. 

Mr. SissoN. And the salary in New York, Chicago, and Philadel- 
phia is fixed by law at $5,000 ? 

Mr. Graham. No, dr; it is not limited except as to Philadelphia, 
where the limit is $4,000 for one assistant. The highest salary paid 
in Philadelphia is $3^50 and in Chicago $3,600. Some of the assist- 
ants get as low as $1,500, and we have a few at $1,200. 

HJBCSSEJsJLNWfUS JULPIUNSBB. 

Hie Chairman. The next item is ^ For such miscellaneons expenses 
as may be authorized by the Attorney General,'' $50,000. 

Mr. Sjbxkard. That estimate is an emergency or preparedness item. 
We have not yet expended any of ihe money, but the margin on the 
general appropriation is so close that we will be nnable to meet con- 
ditions in case we should have to engage spedal services or execute 
Tomsaal orders of the oomts. If we get into difficulty and incur the 
expense bef <ne we have the mone^ it £splease8 the committee, and so 
whai unusual demands loom in dght as great probabilities it is bet- 
ter to be prepared. We do not know at present what the money may 
be needed for, but it seems reasonably certain that it will be needed. 
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The Chairman. What class of expenses are paid out of this appror 
priation? 

Mr. Kjennard. It is true to its title. It is used to meet a very large 
number of miscellaneous expenses. 

The Chairman. What are they ? 

Mr. Kennard. Personal services of experts of various kinds, mas- 
ters in chancery, abstractors of title, and other miscellaneous personal 
services, including the force of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, all stenographers and messengers to judges, etc. In the way 
of expenses we have travel and subsistence, communication service, 
telegraph, telephone, printing and binding, amounting to $30,000 or 
$40,000; advertising in all kinds of litigation, expenses arising under, 
the pure-food law, and other acts. I can continue the list in the 
record. I do not have all the items in mind. 

The Chairman. You have a very considerable surplus in this apr 
propriation every year? . 

Mr. Kennabd. We have beeen reducing the expense quite rapidly. 
We regard it as a specially interesting accomplishment of the depart- 
ment to reduce the expenses under the miscellaneous appropriation 
in the face of increasing business. 

Mr. Satterfield. In 1913 the expenses amounted to $578,000 and 
in 1915 $450,000, a reduction of $123,000. The number of cases dis- 
posed of in 1913 was 53,450, and in 1915, 75,502. 

SUPPLIES, ETC. 

The Chairman. The next item is "For supplies, including ex- 
change of typewriting and adding machines for the United States 
courts and judicial officers, to be expended under the direction of the 
Attorney Greneral, $7,500 " ? . 

Mr. Stewart. We had a balance in that appropriation of $4,300 
on the 1st of the month. 

The Chairman. You are all stocked up for the rest of the year ? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir ; we are not. In fact, we have been holding 
up some requisitions. We want that language strickpn out, as we 
explained in connection with the sundry civil bill : 

. Provided^ That hereafter such supplies may be transmitted by mail under 
frank in packages not exceeding 20 pounds each. 

The Chairman. What is the need for the $7,500 ? 

Mr. Stewart. To run us for the balance of the fiscal year for sup- 
plies. 

The Chairman. How did you happen to spend so much ii;ioney? 

Mr. Stewart. On account of the increased cost of the supplies. 
Supplies have increased in cost during the last three or four years 
from 30 per cent to 180 per cent, all kinds of supplies. 

STJPPOBT OF UNITED STATES PBI80NEBS. 

The Chairman. "For support of United States prisoners,*' $50,- 
000? 

Mr. McGiiAssoN. The appropriation is $625,000. Our expenses 
last year were $735,000. Our expenses thus far incurred this year and 
the estimate of each "United States marshal for the balance of the 
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year added together totals $688,000. We are asking for $50,000, which 
will make $675,000 altogether. 

The Chairman. Have you a larger number of United States pris- 
oners than at this time last year? How does the number of prisoners 
compare with this time last year ? 

Mr. McGlasson. We do not know how many prisoners there were 
during the first half of this year. We have not had an opportunity 
to compile any figures on that line. 

The Chairman. What is the status of your present appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. McGlasson. The mere accounts received during the first six 
months aggregate $220,683. 

The Chairman. That does not indicate much. 

Mr. McGlasson. No, sir; it does not indicate much. Many of Uie 
accounts come in very late. 

The Chairman. This is based on the information which you have 
received from the marshals ? 

Mr. McGlasson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. This item only includes the expenses of those prison- 
ers in the State prisons and county jails; it does not include those in 
the Atlanta and Leavenworth POTatentiaries? 

Mr. McGlasson. That is correct. 

• LEAVENWORTH, KANS., PENITENTIARY. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The Chairman. The next item is " Leavenworth, Kans., Peniten- 
tiary: For subsistence, $30,000"? 

Mr. McGrLASsoN. Our expenses for the first half of the year were 
$73,500. That is at the rate of $145,000 for the year. The appro- 
priation is $80,000. The credit from the District of Columbia for 
the first six months was $19,700, and the estimated credit from the 
District of Columbia for the last six months is $15^000. That leaves 
a deficiency of about $30,000. 

The Chairman. Why do you estimate that you will get less from 
the District of Columbia for the last half of the year? 

Mr. MoGlasson. About two months ago we ceased sending District 
convicts to Leavenworth and diverted them to Atlanta. We will 
send them to Atlanta now for the last half of this year, and possibly 
longer. 

The Chairman. Is the population greater or less ? 

Mr. McGlasson. Our population for the first half of the year was 
1,774. The average for last year was 1,664. * 

The Chairman. Over 100 increase? 

Mr. McGlasson. An increase of 110. 

CLOTHING, TRANSPORTATION, AND TSAVETJNO EXPENSES. 

The Chairman. The next item is " For clothing, transportation, 
and traveling expenses, $15,000 *'? 

Mr. McGliAsson. The expenses for the first six mimths were 
$32,500. We got a District of Columbia credit of $8,500, and the esti- 
mated District of Columbia credit for the last half is $6^00, which 
indicates a deficiency of about $15,000. 
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HOSPITAL SUPPLIES. 

The Chairman. The next item is " For hospital supplies, $1,500'*? 

Mr. McGlasson. The expenses for the first half of the year were 
$4,200. The District of Columbia credit was $1,138 for the first half 
of the year, and the estimated credit for the last half is $900. 

MAII7TENANCE OF VEHICLES. 

The Chairman. The next item is " The use for maintenance and 
repair of horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, not exceeding 
$125 of the amoimt appropriated for this institution under the head 
^Miscellaneous expenditures' in the sundry civil appropriation act 
of July 1, 1916, is authorized." What does this authorize? 

Mr. MoGiiASSON. That provision was left out of the estimates for 
the current year through an error. The warden failed to include 
it in his estimates, and we left it out in the department. 

The Chairman. Had it been in the bill previously ? 

Mr. McGlasson. It was in the bill last year. They have four 
vehicles used for official business, with no money to keep them in 
repair. 

Mr. SissoN. This does not increase the appropriation; it only 
authorizes $125 to be expended for that purpose? 

Mr. McGlasson. Yes, dir. 

credit in accounts of THOMAS W. MORGAN. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

The accounting oflacers of the Treasury are authorized to give credit t«^ 
Thomas W. Morgan, warden and special disbursing officer, United States penf- 
tentionary, Leavenworth, Kansas, under the subappropriation "Clothing and 
transportation" for said institution for the fiscal year nineteen hundred and 
sixteen in the amount of $228.38, covering expenses attempting to transport 
prisoner Frederick McGuire from Leavenworth, Kansas, to Portland, Oregon, 
in pursuance of a warrant of removal issued by the United States District 
Court for the District of Oregon. 

What is that? 

Mr. McGlasson. This prisoner was ordered taken to Oregon on a 
warrant of removal,, and ne was sent in the custody of two guards. 
The prisoner boasted before he left the penitentiary that he wa& 
going to escape on the trip. The warden specially warned the guards 
to take extra precautions, but in spite of all the precautions the man 
did escape. These guards earn only $70 a month apiece. Whenever 
they are required to take trips of this kind the warden has to advance 
funds to defray their expenses. They were suspended for their care- 
lessness in the matter of this escape. The Comptroller of the Treas- 
uiy in a decision disallowed the expenses of we trip and charged 
them up against the warden. The warden has been unable to collect 
the expenses. 

The Chairman. How far did they get before they lost the pris- 
oner? 

Mr. McGlasson. They had reached Sand Point, Idaho. The 
guards were dismissed iEiimost immediately. 

Mr. Cannon. Was it carelessness or collusion ? 
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Mr. McGlasson. We think it was carelessness. ' We were not able 
to show anv collusion. They were old guards, long in the service, 
and we haa every reason to believe that fliey would safely transport 
the man, especiaUy in view of the special warning given them. 

Mr,.Sis80N. Did they ever recapture the prisoner? 

Mr. McGlasson. We did not recapture the prisoner soon. We may 
have recaptured him long afterwards. I do not now recall. 

ATLAijTA (OA.) PENITENTIART. 
SUBSISTENCX. 

I 

The Chairhan. The next item is "Atlanta, Ghi., Penitentiary: For 
subsistence," $10,000? 

Mr. McCjlasson. The expenses for the first half of the year were 
$41,400. The District of Columbia credit was $5,600. The estimated 
District of Columbia credit for the last half of the year is $8,000. 
That indicates a deficiency of about $10,000. 

CLOTHING, TRANSPORTATION, AND TRAVELING EXPENSES. 

The Chairman. The next item is '' For ck^hing, transportation, 
and traveling expenses," $10,000? 

Mr. McGlasson. The expenses for the first h«,lf of the year were 
$21,200. The District of Columbia credit was $3,000. The esti- 
mated District of Columbia credit for the last half of the year is 
$4,000. That leaves a deficiency of about $10,000. Our expenses 
under " Clothing " have increased. We are compelled to pay 80 per 
oent more for shoe leather this year than last year. Also imder '^ Sub- 
sistence " our expenses have increased very much. We have to pay 
180 per cent more for potatoes than last year. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURES. 

The Chairman. The next item is " For miscellaneous expendi- 
tures," $10,000? 

Mr. McGlasson. The expenses for the first half of the year were 
$30,000. The District of Columbia credit was $4,300. The estimated 
District of Columbia credit for the last half or the year is $6,000. 
That leaves a deficiency of $10,000. 

\ m'nBIL island, wash., PENITENTIARY. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The Chaib31an. The next item is "McNeil Island, Wash., Peni- 
tentiary ; for subsistence," $2,000. 

Mr. McGlasson. Our expenses for the first half of the year were 
$6,996. The population now is higher than the average population 
for the first six months. We think it will remain higher throughout 
the balance of the year. 

CLOTHING, TRA.NSPOBTATION, AND TBAVELINO EXPENSES. 

The Chairman. The next item is "For clothing, transportation, 
and traveling expenses," $2,500. 
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Mr. McGlasson. The appropriation was $6^500. The expenses for 
the first half of the year were $4,125. During the last half of the 
year we will have an miusually large number of prisoners to dis- 
charge and they must be furnished with discharge gratuities which 
come out of this appropriation. 

MISCELLANEOUS SXPKNDITUBK8. 

The Chaibman. The next item is '' Miscellaneous expenditures," 
$6,000. 

Mr. McGlasson. Our expenditures for the first half of the year 
were $7,575. The warden asks for $2,400 additional to buy a 100- 
horsepower boiler to replace a boiler installed in the penitentiary 20 
years ago which is about worn out and must be renewed, amd also 
$1,000 for the purchase of a pumping equipment to pump the water 
out of a well that has been sunk, but which has not a sufficient flow. 
The water stands 18 inches in the standpipe,'but must be pumped out. 
If we can get the pumping outfit the institution will be in good shape 
for water. 

SUPPOBT OF CONVICTS, WSTBICT OF COLUMBIA. 

(Seep. 123.) 

The Chairman. The next item is " Support of convicts," $35,000. 

Mr. MgGlasson. The expenses for the first half of the year were 
$81,000. The appropriation is $125,000. We estimate that tlie ex- 
penses for the last half of the year will be $80,00. 

The Chairman. Will. you have the same number of prisoners? 

Mr. McGlasson. Yes, sir; I think so. 



Thursday, February 22, 1917. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 

STATEMENTS OF MB. EZEKIAL J. A7EES, CHIEF CLESE, 
DEPABTMENT OF THE INTEBIOB, AND MB. W. B. ACKEB, 
ASSISTANT ATTOBNEY. 

FORCE FOR INTERIOR DEPARTMENT (NEW BUILDING). 

The Chairman. The j&rst item is: 

Interior Department Building (new): Assistant superintendent, $2,000; foreman of 
laborers, $1,000; two assistant foremen of laborers, at $900 each; laborers — ^twenty- 
seven at $660 each, seventeen at $600 each, fourteen at $540 each, one $480; six female 
laborers, at $400 each; two assistant engineers, at $1,000 each; seven firemen, at $720 
each; general machinist, $1,500; two wiremen, at $1,000 each; two electricians' helpers, 
at $720 each; painter, $1,000; plumber, $1,400; two assistant plumbers, at $1,000 eadi; 
two plumbers' helpers, at $840 each; thirteen elevator conductors, at $720 each: 
eighteen watchmen, at $720 each; In all, $83,640 for the fiscal year nineteen hundred 
and eighteen. 

This is the force for your new building ? . 

Afr. Ayers. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How do you figure out this force? 

Mr. Ayers. It has been figured out from our own mechanical labor 
force after consultation with the Sup^vising Architect's Office of the 
Treasury Department as to the needs of our new building. 
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ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 



The Chairman. Have you a superintendent now ? 

Mr. Aybrs. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Why do you need an assistant superintendent ? 

Mr. Ayers. Well, the law provides that the chief clel-k of the 
department shall be the superintendent of buildings and we want 
an assistant. We have never had an assistant superintendent. 

The Chairman. Why do you need an assistant superintendent? 
What is he to do ? 

Mr. Ayers. We nee4 an assistant superintendent because of the 
enormous buildings we have coming under the department. The 
Patent Office Building, the Pension Office Building, the General Land 
Office Building, together with this new building, makes it quite 
essential that we should have somebody to assist in that work. We 
have no assistant chief clerk of the department. 

Mr. SissoN. Is this an addition to the force you now have to take 
care of these present buildings ? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. This is the new building covering 14J acres 
of floor space and 2 J miles of corridors. It is the largest office 
building-T 

Mr. SissoN (interposing). When will it be completed? 

Mr. Ayers. The 30th of April. 

The Chairman. What are the dimensions of the building, if you 
remember? 

Mr. Ayers. Three hundred and one feet one way by 400 feet the 
other way. That is within a fraction, of course. 

The Chairman. How many stories ? 

Mr. Ayers. Eight. 

The Chairman. You are asking for a foreman and two assistant 
foremen, as well as 58 laborers. What are the laborers to do ? 

Mr. Ayers. The laborers are to take care of the upkeep of the 
building. In that building we are to have the printing presses of the 
Geological Survey and the laboratories of the Survey and the Bureau 
of mines. In a way it is a general manufacturing plant, and these 
laborers are in connection with that work, that is, tne general upkeep 
of the building. We have in, the building hand fired furnaces in 
which we have to stoke by hand ; we have to wheel the coal in wheel- 
barrows and the ashes have to be removed by putting them in cans 
and running them up on a block and fall hoist, all of which means 
hand labor. 

The Chairman. You ask for six female laborers ? 

Mr. Ayers. Theyare in charge of the ladies' toilets. 

The Chairman. These laborers are also the char force, are they ? i 

Mr. Ayers. Yes; they become the cleaners of the building — the , 
caretakers of the building. 

The Chairman. You ask for two assistant engineers and seven 
firemen as well as two wiremen. What are the wiremen to do ? i 

Mr. Ayers. There is an enormous amount of electrical ecjuip- i 
ment that will have to be put in and which has not been put in by 
the Treasury Department — special wiring. 

The Chairman. Enough to keep two men permanently busy ? 

Mr. Aybbs. Yes, sir. Of course the firemen will go out when we i 
hook on to the new power plant. 
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Mr. Eaoan. The seven firemen ? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes. 

The Chairman. Two electricians' helpers at $720 each? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes; there is an enormous amount of electrical equip- 
ment in the building due to these special requirements of the Survey 
and Bureau of Mines in connection with their laboratories. I have 
a list of all of it here. 

The Chairman. You ask for a plumber, two assistant plumbers, 
and two plumbers' helpers ? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What are they for? 

Mr. Ayers. They are to take care of the general upkeep of the 
plinnbing and equipment of that character. I will give you some 
idea of what that is. There are 235 water closets, 70 urinals, 86 
lavatories, 49 sinks, 14 miscellaneous outlets, and 1,300 radiators in 
the building. There are about 4,400 windows in this building. 

Mr. Eagan. What do they have to do with the windows? 

Mr. Ayers. The plumber would not have anything to do with 
them, but I am showing the magnitude of the building. 

Mr. SissoN. You think the two wiremen would be busy all the 
time ? 

Mr. Ayers. I do. 

Mr. SissoN. In addition to the two electricians' helpers and one 
general machinist ? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. The general machinist's duties would be 
largely those of caring for the Sectrical plant that we have in there, 
the pumps and the mechanical end of it. You must understand that 
this Duilding is concrete throughout; the floors are all of concrete and 
the walls are hollow tile. Just below the ceilings there are wooden 
mouldings and the wires are carried in the moulding, so that the 
wires must be brought from their respective places down to the floor 
and then carried through concrete. 

The Chairman. How many elevators are there. 

Mr. Ayers. Eleven. 

The Chairman. You are asking for 18 watchmen. Why are so 
many watchmen needed in a pubfic building? You would not, have 
but one if that were a private building. Why do you need a big 
force of watchmen ? 

Mr. Ayers. We have to have continuous duty at the front en- 
trances, and this is to provide for three shifts. 

The Chairman. . Why ? 

Mr. AyiJrs. To guard the property and as a fire protection. 

Mr. SissoN. Is this building in anywise fireproof ? 

Mr. Ayers. It is supposed to be a fireproof building, but we have 
our printing plant there, and we have all supplies, materials, papers, 
to watch them. We need the watchmen to watch the contents of 
blue prints, and chemicals stored there, so that we need somebody 
the building and not the building itself. 

Mr. Eaoan. How are the 18 watchmen divided ? 

Mr. Ayers. Into three shifts of eight hours each. 

Mr. Eagan. And equally divided between the three shifts ? 

Mr. Ayers. No. In the daytime, when the entrances are open, 
they are at the entrances, but at night they are concentrated. When 
the employees are out they are put into the shops and laboratories 
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where they are to guard the property; in other words, they watch 
the doors m the daytime and watch tne property at tiignt, largely. 

Mr. Eagan. How many are on during the day ? 

Mr. Ayurs. One at each entrance, and there are 10 entrances. 

Mr. Eagan. That would leave eignt for the two other shifts ? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. 

Mt. Eagan. Divided equally ? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes. At the midnight shift it would be less than early 
in the morning, when people are coming in. 

Mr. Eagan. Is $1,400 tne usual compensation for a plumber? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes; and it is a pretty hard thing to get them at any 
price these days. 

ELECTRICAL POWER, ELECTRIC LIGHT, ETC. 

The Chairman. The next item is : 

For electrical power, electric light, gas, wixidaw waahio^, and telephone advice, 
fuel, telephones, window shades, awning, and other materials and supplies as in the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Interior may he required for general niaintenaiice 
a&doperation of Iftie building, 1152,545.75. 

Mr. Ayers. Those items consist of 3,500 tons of coal at $6 a ton, 
$21)000. That is a low estimate. That is the minimum estimate for 
maintaining that building. 

Mr.. SissoN. As to quantity ? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. It has been ^timated up as high as 5,400 
tons. 

Mr. Eagan. Is that soft coal? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes; and coal that we are nowpaying 13.55 a ton for 
it is estimated will cost 56 per ton next year. Electric light, induding 
services for May and June, $60,000. That is from the Potomac 
Electric Power Uo. 

Mr. SissoN. That is $5,000 a month? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. How many lights do you have ? 

Mr, Ayers. 4,300 in the rooms. Then there are dynamos and 
machinery in connection with the laboratories, and other equipment. 
This estimafte is submitted by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SissoN. That is pretty high for ^ght. It is about $1 a light. 

Mr. Ayers. I would not want to tire you gentlemen with the 
details of what this is for, but I have got it all here, if you care to 
see it. There is a tremendous number of thin^in* the budding odier 
than light itself. Telephone service, $9,174. That, I might exj^ain, 
includes the services of switchboard operators, because we can rent 
that service from the telephone company for half what we can supply 
it. That is, we can rent fiiis service for aroimd $30 a month, whereas . 
we would have to pay $720 a year, and this item includes that service. 

Mr. SissoN. What do you now pay per kilowatt? 

Mr. Ayers. This is -estimated at aTbout 2^ cents. 

Mr. SissoN. How many kilowatts per night instead of per hour — 
but, of course, that is a difficult matter to get at. 

Mr. Ayers. The only lights we would bum kt night would be in 
the corridors. 

Mr. SissoN. This is principally during daylight ? 
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Mr. AxEfis. Yes, air; a |reat deal of thie iB 4xmng dajl^t and a 
gceat deal of it k for maeluDerir. 

Mr- SissoN. That is, the elevators are run by electricity ? 

Mr. Atsbs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SiasoN. BiM) it looks to me as though it is a {M:-ert;ty Jaigh prioB; 
$5,000 a mooth for electricity. 

Mr. Atebs. It will not be so heavy after this year. . 

The GiBAiEiCdiK. Whyl 

Mr. Aysbb. Because we wiU get <mi power from the c^itral hea.t' 
iofi and tight plant. 

Mr. SissoN. How laany rooms have you in the building ? 

Mr. Atiois. One thouaexid two kondred and .fifty. 

Mr. Eaqan. And how many elevators ? 

Mr. At£BS. Eleven. 

Mr. SkseoK. They would not use much light at aight, aiKl this to 
largely a question of power, because the outside rooms W!ould oot 
need figjht, and it would onl^ be tb^ dark rooms tJiat would need to 
be tijghted. From 9 o'clock in the morning until the aftemoo^ tihey 
would not need* much light except in the darker rooms and m the 
hallways. 

Mr. Ayebs. That is ri^t. 

The Obaxbman^ What dse is ^ea^e ? 

Mr. Ayebs. There are some batt^ies, hells, And electrical equip- 
ment connecting up the rooms, S2,000; fii« extinguishers^ that is, 
hand fire exitin^oshers, S2,5tM. Electric lamM, I mean the globes 
themselves, 4,123^ $2,500. That buildijQig has been turned over to us 
without an ^eetnc li^t in it. It is wired and tested aiid turned over 
to the Interior Department and then we have to furnish the eleotnc 
lamps with the fixtures. 

]»r. Eagait. How muc^ does that amouat to ? 

Mr. Ayebs. $2,500. 

Mr. Eagan. For 4,123 lamps? 

Mr. Ayebs. Yes, sir^ $2,500. Scrubbing machines, three of them, 
for the care of the comdors, $2,250; vacuimi cleaners, six of them, one 
for each of the floors, above the ground floor, $2,580; safety devioe on 
elevators, $1^0. There ajre no safety devices on those elevators, and 
the building is eight stories high; pamt for floors, $5,000. We need 
tbat m order to paint die concrete ooors. That buildiiig has been put 
up hastily and dried out just as fast as it was erected. The concrete 
hae been dried so quickly that it is easily rubbed into dust. We have 
to hold it down in some way. 

Mr. SissoN. Did the Treasury Department accept that sort of 
concrete flooring ? 

Mr. AvisBS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. And they call them concrete floors? 

Mr. Ayebs. Yes, sir. You can take your foot and rub it for a 
minute or so and the dirt will just scrape off on either side of your 
shoe sole. Now, as to the electrical equipment, there is no pro- 
vision lor outlets an any of the corridors where you can hook on a 
scrubbing or vacuum cleaning machine. You must go through a 
door, in through a room, go to the baseboard on the opposite side of 
the room ana hook on to the electrical fixture and then carry the 
machine out and work up and down the corridors. 
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Mr. SissoN. The surprising thing to me is that these floors should 
l?e considered to be concrete by anyone who knows anything about 
concrete. 

Mr. Ayeks. Well, they say they are well made. It was suggested 
that we jput linoleum on the floors, and I had an estimate made; 
I foimd It would cost $125,000 to do that, so that I am asking for 
$5,000 to hold this dust down. 

Mr. SissoN. The specifications for the floors should have been 
complied with. If you have floors there of such consistency that you 
can scratch the dirt off with your foot or sweep it off then you have 
no concrete at all, and I have nad some little experience with concrete. 

Mr. Ayers. Of course, everybody knows that concrete ought to be 
ripened by being kept moist. 

Mr. SissoN. If a concrete floor is of any account at all you ought 
not to be able to stick the point of a knife into it any more than 
you could into a piece of flint. 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. Our wiring is brought down, a foot from the 
ceiling, in wooden molding. 

Mr. SissoN. What did this building cost ? 

Mr. Ayers. Two and a half miUion dollars. 

Mr. SissoN. When did they begin this building ? 

Mr. Ayers. It ^s a recora-breaker both in price, in size, and in 
time. They began it about two and a half years ago. 

The Chairman. What else is there ? 

Mr. Ayers. Washing windows, $4,000, under contract. That can 
be done for much less than we can do it with our own help. We had 
an estimate in for 12 men to wash windows but I cut them out and 
put in this item for $4,000. It can be done for less money than we 
can do it with our own labor. 

Mr. SissoN. What would the 12 men cost you? About $60 a 
taonth ? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes. 

Mr. SissoN. $720 a year each? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. And how many? 

Mr. Ayers. Twelve. It would be from $9,000 to $10,000, and I 
am only asking for $4,000. 

Mr. SissoNS. How often do you calculate you can wash the win- 
dows? 

Mr. Ayers. They ought to get over them once a month. I got this 
idea from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing who have their 
windows washed under contract, and I cut off the 12 men from the 
laboring force with a view of saving the difference. 

Mr.SissoN. How many windows do you think a man ought to 
wash a day? 

Mr. Ayers. It would depend upon the height. They have to swing 
out from the siUs with straps around them. 

Mr. SissoN. I mean about the average? 

Mr. Ayers. I do not know. This has all been figured out after 
consultation with the Treasury Department. Now, m the chief dis- 
bursing officer's office we want to construct a vault in which to carry 
the records and moneys. 

The Chairman. How much do you want for that ? 

Mr. Ayers. $3,000. It is to be a fireproof vault. 
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N The Chairman. Why did you not have that put in when the build- 
ing was being erected ? 

Mr. Atebs. We requested the Treasury Department to have it put 
in, but it was not done. Then the next is miscellaneous items; tnat 
is a rather contingent fxmd of $15,000 to meet any and all emergencies 
that might arise other than these items, and that makes your total 
of $162,545.76. 

The Chairman. There is a shortage of $30,000 according to my 
figures. 

Mr. Ayers. I have read you each one of the items. There is the 
item of $21,430 for shades and awnings. 

The Chairman. You did not mention that item. 

Mr. Ayers. That item was overlooked. That is for the old style 
of shade that hangs inside and then the awning is put on the outside 
where required. 

The Chatrman. Where do you intend to put awnings on this 
building? 

Mr. Ayers. On the south, east, and west. Those L's run directly 
south six stories high and the windows are 10 feet across, very large. 
There is a shade known as the Venetian bUnd which is now in use in 
the District Building and in the city post office. It hangs inside and 
sUdes up and down, you can adjust it. It takes the place of a window 
shade and awning. They cost more money. 

Mr. Eaoan. They do not work satisfactorily and they are great 
dust catchers ? 

Mr. Ayers. They have used them in the District Building for seven 
years, and they are satisfactory. It would cost approximately 
$20,000 more to put those in than what we have estimated for. 

Mr. Eagan. I do not think they are used iii office buildings 
generally ? 

Mr. Ayers. They are instalUng them generally; yes, sir. 

Mr. SissON. They are piore durable? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. They are made of slats and they are put 
together with a metal tape. 

Mr. SissoN. If one slat should happen to be broken it would not be 
very expensive to repair it ? 

Mr. Ayers. No, sir. They wiU put the bUnds in with a 10-year 
^arantee. We will probably have to have three renewals of awn- 
ings and probably one renewal of window shades in that time. 

Mr. SissoN. I should think that it would be a good idea to try a 
few of them aiwway. 

Mr. Ayers. They have been used in the District Building satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. SissoN. I notice that he estimates the number of kilowatts 
necessary and says that it wiU take 1,875,000 kilowatt-hours per 
annum. That is to say, in round numbers, about 2,000,000 ? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. And that can be obtained for $54,000 ? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. He gives himself a leeway of 125,000 kilowatt hours 
in his estimate ? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. 

Mr* SissoN. And then you give yourself a leeway of $6,000. 
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Mr. Athw. Thai is to corer the montiw of May and J%i&e ^f this 
year. The $54,000 is for the fiscal year. 

Hie OnAixftfAH. Whatever amoimt is appre|)riated you wunt atade 
immediateiy aTailable t 

Mr. AnasB. Yes, sir; except the labor. 

The Chazbman. Wl&y. 

Mr. Aters. We will be moving in May and June and we are not 
askiiig for tiie labor befoie the Ist of raly. We thought that we 
mi^t be able to get along. 

^le Chattiman. Will you u^e some of the present meohantical force ? 

Mr. Atebs. Yes, sir; 63 of th^n. 

The Chaibman. in addition to all thesQ f 

Mr. Ayebs. Yes, t»r. 

Tbe Chaixman. What are they ? 

Mr. Ayebs. One hundred and twenty, at a cost oi $83,640. We 
have 63 employees that we propose to take up there from the bureaus 
and offices that are going into that building. 

Mr. Eaqak. You want 120 more ? 

Mr. Ayebs. Yes, sir; that will give us a total of 18S. 

Tlie Chaibman. Have you a statement ehowing what they are i 

Mr. Ayebs. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. Where you say ^'nmnber now on rolls,'' tfcey are 
the ones that you are tnmf erring? 

Mr. Ayebs. i es, sir. 

Mr. Eaqan. Why do you have to have so many additional em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Aybbs. On accoimt of the enormous size of iJtoLt building and 
the tremendous amount of work. Thwe will be about 1,900 people 
go there. 

Mr. Eaqan. You have as much work to do now in the buiidiagB n 
which the sevwal activities are conducted t 

Mr. Ayebs. Yes, sir; but when we take over the new buildiDg we 
will have to have extra people to run it. In other words, the build- 
ings where we are now are small cramped quarters, rented bmldicigBi 
and when we go there we will go into our own building and, of covrse, 
we have to maintain it and keep it up. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Ayers follows:) 
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Female laborers 
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Assistant engineers 
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Chief electrician 

Wkemen 

Eleotiician's helpers 

Cabinetmaker 

Carpenters 

Fainter 

Plumber 

Assistant plumbers. 

Plumber's hAlpers 

Elenrator omdiMtfcors 

Lieutenant of watoh (in 

charge) 

Lieutenants of wateh — 
Watchmen 
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Mr. SiasoN. What buildings a«Fe you rentkig now ? 

Mr. Ayers. The buildings for the Geological Survey, the Bureau 
of Mines, and the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. SissoN. What bureaus are going into the new buMing? 

Mr. Atsrs. The Indkun Office, the Laitd Office^, the Seereftary^'s 
Office, the Solicitor's Office, Ifce Geological Survey, the Keclamation 
Service, and the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. SissoN. How many cleric, etc., aj*e there in the rented 
buildii^? 

Mr. Aters. One hundred and tlhity-six in the Bureau of Mines, 
113 in the Reclamation Service, and 720 in the Geological Stirvey. 

Mr. SissoN. You have 63 laboirers caring ^or the rented quarters ? 

Mr. Ayeiks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. And you w'M take aU of the 63 over to the new quarters ? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. And, in addition, you are asking for 120? 

Mr. Ayx^s. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eaoan. De ihe owners of the private buildinss supply some 
of the help now, or does tibe Government supply it* au? 

Mr. Aybbs. They take care of Ibe general upkeep of the buiklings. 
We operate the elevators. 

Mr. Eaoan. That is included in the amount which the Government 
IB now paying to the owners otf the private buildings leased by the 
Govemtnent ? ^ 

Mr. Ayebs. Yes, sir; we are taking over to the new buiWing just 
twice as much as the Patent Office, the Pension Office, and the 
General Land Office buildings combdned. Tliere will be about 140 
scjuare feet of space to each employee. The rooms are 14 by 20, 
with two people in a room. 

Mr. Sissc»^. How much of the space is taken up with the halls ^ 

Mr. Aybrs. About one-third of it. I have the exact figures. 

Mr. Eac^an. When you say 140 square feet, you do not mean to 
include the space occupied by the halls? 

Mr. Ayebs. No, sir; that is net. Of course, oftentimes there is 
foniiture and equipment in the rooms, filing furniture and cases. 

Mr. SissoN. You do not figure that out of the 140 square feet? 

Mr. Ayers. Tha/t is included in the 140 square feet. The corridors 
in the buildii^ are 11,680 feet in length, containing approximately 
99X)W square feet. 

Mr. SissQN. What is the usable office space ? I want to get the 
relaA^ive amount of space that can be used and that which is for 
inwess and egress ? 

Mr. Ayers. Four hundred and ^hty thousand six hundred and 
tlurty-*seven square feet net room space. 

Mr. SissoN. That is the not usable ^ace to be occufMied by 
exufiojeea ? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SissoN. That includes the spaoe occupied by the furniture ? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. 
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LABOR, EQUIPMENT, AND MATERIALS FOR LABORATORIES OF THE 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY AND BUREAU OF MINES. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For labor, equipment, and materials required for the laboratories of the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines; for steel and wood filing furniture, including book- 
case sections, transfer storage boxes, and card index sections; for special steel and 
wood furniture, including map cases, specimen cases, and drafting tables; for office 
furniture, including des]£, chairs, tables, wardrobes, rugs, mirrors, and clocks; and 
for such other furmture and furnishings as in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Interior may be required for the use and accommodation of the several bureaus and 
offices in the building, $100,000. 

Mr. Ayers. When we went to look into this question, we called 
the bureau officers together and we told them to go over their filing 
furniture, their laboratory equipment, and such things as it would 
be necessary to take care of in the buildine, and that tney must have 
this in mind, that anything that was usable and could be used and 
would hold together to be moved must be taken into that building. 
They in turn had a spiecial committee appointed — one from each of 
the bureaus — and they visited each office in the bureau and made a 
comprehensive list, an inventory of everything there, and they ctassi- 
fied it as to whether it was usable or not and whether or not it could 
be moved. Then they brought that together, and it was reviewed by 
the bureau officers, who made a further inspection of it. I tell you 
this to show how carefully we went into this matter. They brought 
in a report for something hke $450,000. This has been squeezed 
down. Then the chiefs were called in again and told, ''We will not 
consider this estimate for a minute.'' 

I want to tell you, gentlemen, that the Land Office has been in its 
present building for many a day and the survey has been in its quar- 
ters for a long time, and they have built cases and boxes out of old • 
discarded lumber that will not now stand moving. That is the kind 
of material they are now using, but they can not move it [indicating]. 
That [indicating] is a great rack of files. Thus stuff has been accumu- 
lating, hundreds and hundreds of tons of it, for all of these years. 
It is not to beautify the building, but to take care of it when we go 
into it. For instance, here [exhibiting photograph] is a condition. 
Here [indicating] is another condition, ana here [indicating] is another 
one. That happened to be in the Land Office. In the Geological 
Survey it is even worse. That [indicating] is the condition in the 
Survey. That shows you the cramped condition under which the 
men do their work. When these figures were presented to Secretary 
Lane he said that he woidd not ask you gentlemen for any such 
amount of money, although it might be necessary and needed, and he 
took his pencil and made it $100,000. That was after a very careful 
investigation had been made by these gentlemen. This is not a hit 
and miss arrangement, because we have been actuated with a desire 
to keep the amount down to the minimum. 

Mr. Eaoan. Do you expect to move all this old stuff also ? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannox. When will the new building be occupied ? 

Mr. Ayers. April 30. 

Mr. Cannon. This year ? 
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Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. They have promised it for April 30. As I 
imderstand, they are about 2 per cent ahead of their contract on 
time. 

Mr. Cannon. That building will take care of the whole department, 
everything connected with the Interior Department ? 

Mr. Ayers. All the bureaus, but the ratent Office, the Pension 
Office, and the Bureau of Education^ 

MOVING EXPENSES. 

The Chairman. '^For moving expenses'' you ask $40,500? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How did you arrive at such a figure ? 

Mr. Ayers. About a year ago I got the movers in there and went 
over the furniture and got an approximate estimate of $30,000. Now, 
they have come to us in the last three months and said that the con- 
dition of labor and other things was such that they would not touch 
it; that it would cost at least $40,000. That is one of the items that 
I am actually apprehensive about. 

The Chairman. Why do you not do the moving yourself? 

Mr. Ayers. We have only five trucks and there is one small Ford. 
We could not do the moving. We have 1,700 desks and 3,500 book 
units. 

Mr. Cannon. What is a book unit? Is that [indicating] a unit? 

Mr. Ayers. Something Uke that, except in a single section; some- 
thing about that big. Mr. Acker has just called my attention to the 
fact that we will have to move the big presses out of the Geological 
Survey. They are very large and very heavy and they will have to 
be taken down and then reassembled. 

Mr. Cannon. Is there any general estimate for aU the moving 
which you are to do ? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir; $40,000. That will move the Secretary's 
office, the SoUcitor's office, the Geological Survey, the Reclamation 
Service, the Bureau of Mines, the General Land Onice, and the Indian 
Office. 

Mr. Cannon. This appropriation wiU move aU of them? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Will those bureaus fill that enormous building ? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Are you going to utihze aU the old furniture? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. They were told that they must bring every- 
thing that was usable and movable. 

Mr. Cannon. I jiotice that this includes the Pension Office ? 

Mr. Ayers. Some of the office is now scattered all around the 
court and the files have accumulated on the upper floors and have 
become dangerous and we will have to move them down. 

HEATING. 

The Chairman. You are asking for authorization to have these 
buildings heated ? ^ i 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir; to be connected with the central heating and 
power plant. When that legislation was passed we did not con- 
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template the erection of this building. Now that the building has 
been erected we want to hook onto the j>ower piant. 

Mr. Cannon. Is the power plant sufficient to heat it ? 

Mr. Atxbs. The new central power plant; jes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. When will that he completed ? 

Mr. AcKfiR. Inside of two years. 

Mr. Ayers.. I understand that they have taken the machinery down 
to the navy yard. 

Mr. Cannon. What will you do in the meantime ? 

Mr. Ayers. There will be six boilers placed in the building tem- 
porarily. We want legislation to enable us to hook up with the cen- 
tral power plant. 

contingent expenses. 

The Chairman. On page 85, under ''Contingent expenses'' ''For 
stationery, etc.,'' you are asking for $40,150? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Ayers. That is pretty well explained in the general deficiency 
estimates, page 10. The department has $81,000 for stationery to 
supply all of the bureaus and offices in the District of Coltmibia. 
There is set aside from other appropriations for the field service 
$35,650. Up to Jaimary 1 there had been expended of the total 
amount $116,650, $82,342, which left a balance of $34,307 to carry us 
six months and that was not sufficient to do it. 

The Chairman. How did you happen to spend all that money ? 

Mr. Ayers. It was not an excessive expenditure. It was the 
additional price we had to pay for the things we bought. Prices 
were so hign that the General Supply Committee under the Treasury 
Department failed to make contracts for many items. When we 
went into the open market they averaged 50 per cent over what we 
paid liEist year, and the average on the whole class of stationery runs 
33 per cent above 1916. It was not quantity, it was price, which 
created this deficit. I have items showing that foolscap paper in- 
creased in price in 1917 over 1916, 124 per cent. I have here quite 
a number of items and the average is 49 per cent over 1916. Now, 
that was in January, and to-day it is even worse. 

The Chairman. This is due solely to increased prices? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, sir. I want to teU you, gentlemen, that this is 
due to increased prices and not increased consumption or waste, 
because we have issued stringent orders as to the wasting of supplies 
of any character. We have had people inspect the wastebasKets 
and we have cut down the quantity of supplies issued. We have 
called back supplies which have been issued to certain offices, if they 
had a surplus on hand and have reissued suppUes to them. We have 
made every effort to decrease the use and conserve our supply. 

The Chairman. You are modifying this provision by inserting 
^'including offices in the field service under tne General Land Office 
and the Office of Indian Affairs.'' We do not want to consolidate 
those appropriations. What is the necessity for this proposed 
language ? 

Mr. Ayers. The appropriations for the field services have all been 
allotted or expended. up to this time. There is no money available 
from those appropriations should we get favorable legislation to 
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trtmsfer addiikmal sums. They have obligated all of that money 
and coBae<}ueiitlT they ask the d^artmeni to ask Congress to take 
care oi this until July. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE. 

« 

Mr. AoKEB. Mr. CSbairman, do you want any remarks made in 
regard to the deficiency estimate- for the park serviice i 

The Chairman. If anybody has anytibmg to say in defense of it 
we will be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Acker. The only thing I can say in that connection is that 
they wanted this deficiency appropriation to enable them to in- 
augurate this park service. 

The Oeairman. They have inaugurated it, have they not ? 

Mr. Acker. There has been a service inaugurated in a way. 

The Chairman. Well, iu what way? 

Mr. Acker. That is to say, they nave taken over from the chief 
clerk^s oflice the work which used to be dene there by the various 
employees and have tried to organize a service with what they' had. 

The Chairman. What is the trouble about getting along this year? 

Mr. Ayers. The trouble is they are crippling my office. 

The Chairman.. No more than they ever did. You used to do it 
aB yomrself and now they have a couple of people to help you out. 

Mr. Ayers. But the activities have increased Kke fury. 

The Chairman. Is there anybody here in charge of that office? 

Mr. Acker. The assistant supermtendent is in immediate charge 
and has unmediate supervision of the work. 

The Chairman. Is that the man who tried to explain this on the 
sundry civil bill ? 

Mr. Acker. No; that was Mr. Albright. The acting superintend- 
ent is Mr. Cotter. He was not here that day. 

The Chairman. If he wants to be heard on it, we will be glad to 
hear him or anybody else. 

TELEPHONES, ST. ELIZABETH'S HOSPrFAL. 

(Seep. — .) 

Mr. Acker. Mr. Chairman, before you close, I would like to bring 
to your attention a deficiency estimate which is now on the way but 
has not reached the House yet. It is one of those things that arose 
in connection with a decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury and 
relates to the St. Elizabeth's Hospital, and seriously affects the main- 
tenance of their telephone svstem. 

The Chairman. Well, tell us about it. 

Mr. Acker. Authority is requested to continue to rent telephone 
service for the use of the Government, especially for the hospital for 
the insane and for the various offices connected therewith. 

The Chairman. How long have they been doing it in that way ? 

Mr. Acker. They have been doing that for some time. 

The Chairman. For how long ? 

Mr. Acker. I should say for the last 10 years, anyway. 

The Chairman. And tne comptroller has now found that they 
have not authority to do it ? 

Mr. Acker. That is because some of the telephones are main- 
tained in what the comptroller holds to be private residences; in 
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other words, the physician who has charge of a certain number of 
wards there has his living rooms adjacent to one of the wards, and 
they install a telephone in his rooms and the comptroller holds that 
that is practically a private residence and, of course, that is prohibited 
by law. 

Mr. Cannon. Does not the Government own the building ? 

Mr. Ayebs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. And the employee is Uving in a Government build- 
ing? 

Mr. Ayebs. Yes, sir; he goes into another room to sleep. He 
can not sleep in the room with the patients, and if they want him. 
they get him by telephone under the arrangement they now have. 

Mr. SissoN. That is not a private residence. 

Mr. AcEEB. That is his construction of the law. 

Mr. Ayebs. He is residing right on the ground there and is in a 
Government building. 

Mr. SissoN. Is he doing a general practice ? 

Mr. Ayebs. No; he is a physician in charge of a ward. 

Mr. SissoN. And confines his activities to Government work? 

Mr, Ayebs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AoKEB. Iliat is the situation over there, and unless there is 
remedial legislation thev will not be able to pay for any telephone 
service rendered bj the local telephone company, and it will seriously 
handicap the administration of the business over there. For instance, 
if there is a call from a ward for the physician, if the telephone is 
removed they have got to send a messenger, and it may be a case of 
Ufe and deatn. 

Fbiday, Febeuaby 23, 1917. 

patent office. 

STATEMENTS OF ME. EOBEET F. WHITEHEAD, FIEST ASSIS- 
TANT COMMISSIONEE, ME. G. P. TUCKEE, LAW EXAMINEE^ 
AND ME. WILLIAM F. WOOLAED, CHIEF CLEEK. 

METAL STACKS IK GENERAL LAN1> OFFICE BUILDINO. 

The Chaibman. '^General Land Office: For metal stacks required 
in the General Land Office building for storage of copies of patents, 
and for the accommodation of assignment records and records of 
patents granted, $60,000, to continue available during the fiscal year 
1918." 

Mr. Whitehead. That is occasioned by the proposed move of a 
portion of the Patent Office into the General Lana Office buildings 
When the Interior Department Building is completed, as I under- 
stand it, the present proposition is for the Land Office to move out 
and for the Patent Omce to take a large portion of that space for the 
soft copies of patents, as we call the prmted copies of the patents,, 
in the Patent Office at the present time. It is proposed to move 
those and this will give us metal shelving to store them on. There is 
some question as to whether the particular part of the Patent Office 
which relates to copies is to be moved to tne Land Office ot put in 
the basement of the Interior Department Building, and therefore 
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we would like to have the words * 'in the General Land Office building ^' 
stricken out of the appropriation, so that it will read: '*For metal 
stacks reauired for storage of cojJ^ies of patents, '^ and so forth. 

We will need additional shelves, even if we stay in the Interior 
Department building, and we want metal shelving on account of the 
fire q^uestion, to make it fireproof. If the appropriation read that 
way it would be available although we movea over into the Land 
Office, at least a portion of the Patent Office records or moved them 
into the basement of the Interior Department building when the 
Interior Department vacates the basement. Those copies have been 
there and there has been quite a question about them. They are 
stacked now in wooden shelving and the question has been raised 
about the danger of fire there over and over again and the desirability 
of having metal shelving, and we have got to move either into the 
Land Office Building or a portion of these copies and we want metal 
shelving for that purpose. 

The Chairman. Why would not wooden shelving be satisf actlry ? 

Mr. Whitehjead. On account of the danger of fire. 

The Chairman. We have wooden bookcases here. 

Mr. Whitehead. I know, but these patents are stacked up like 
this [indicating]. I have not any of the soft copies with me, but it is 
simply a pile of loose paper stacked up probably this high [indicating] 
in pigeon holes. 

The Chairman. You can not burn them? 

Mr. Whitehead. They have always been ranked a^ a fire danger 
by the fire marshal and by the officials of the Interior Department. 

The Chairman. Did you ever try to burn paper stacKed up like 
that? 

Mr. Whitehead. I can not say that we have. I personally have 
not. 

The Chairman. I have. For $5,000 you can take down your 
present shelving and put it over into the other rooms ? 

Mr. Whitehead. Yes; I believe there was a letter written to the 
committee about that.' 

Mr. Eagan. If you stay in the old building — that is a fire trap 
anyhow, is it not ? 

Mr. Whitehead. I do not know about its being a fire trap. It is 
said to be dangerous largely on account of the enormous stacks of 
soft copies of patents all through the building. The proposal is 
that we move at least a portion of those records into the basement of 
the building, which are now stored in the gallery, and we will have to 
have additional shelving to do that. 

Mr. Eagan. What difference in cost would there be between the 
wooden shelving and metal shelving ? 

Mr. Whitehead. As I understand, it can be done with wooden 
shelving for $5,000. I think there was a letter written up here 
about it. 

The Chairman. $5,000 is the amount requested for that. 

Mr. Tucker. That was the proposal using the material in the 
present shelving, dismantUng it and putting it in the new place, and 
the cost of that would be about $5,000, as stated in that letter. Of 
course, there is a good deal of old material, but some new material 
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would have to be purchased and the whole thing could be done for 
$5,000, but we would then have wooden shelvings. 

The Chairman. At present they are stacked in one big, open place, 
are they not ? 

Mr. Whitehead. They are stacked all over the building. They 
are stacked in the galleries, and they are stacked around the haUs on 
the lower floor. 

The Chairman. And they are to be moved and put in small rooms 
in the other building ? 

Mr. Tucker. Yes, sir; into small rooms in the Land Office 
Building. 

FEINTING WEEKLY ISSUE OP PATENTS, ETC. 

The Chairman. '^For printing weekly issue of patents, designs, 
trade-marks, labels, and so forth, $40,000." What is the necessity of 
this provision ? 

Mr. WooLARD. We estimate it wiU require that amount to enable 
us to complete the issues of patents and publish the Official Gazette 
of the Patent Office up to the 30th of June. I have not the details 
of work already done which show the consumption of the present 
appropriation, but I think the facts are before the committee, and 
using the work already done as a basis for computation we will need 
$40,000 to complete the work for the balance of the present fiscal 
year. Patents nave to be gotten out on time; it is work which can 
not be delayed. Patents are not issued until the final fee of $20 is 
paid, and the f^nal fee of $20 more than covers the cost of issuing the 
patent. During the year 1916, the office issued a larger number of 
patents than in any previous year, and this large issue has dispro- 
portionately drawn on the appropriation, so that we will not have 
money enough to complete the issues to the end of the year. 

Mr. Whitehead. I may ssLjy Mr. Chairman, that the law requires 
the patents to be issued within three months after the payment of 
the final fee, and this appropriation, of course, goes to tne Govern- 
ment Printing Ctffice. It is tne appropriation we draw on to pay the 
Government Printing Office for the printing of the patents them- 
selves and the soft copies and for the printing of the Gazette. There 
was a deficiency appropriation given last year for this same purpose. 



Friday, February 23, 1917. 



GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 



STATEMENTS OF MB. WILLIAM C. EDES, CHAIBMAIT ALASKAlf 
ENOINEEEINO COMMISSION, AND MB. CLAY TALLMAN, COM- 
MISSIONEB OENEBAL LAND OFFICE. 



SALE OF TOWN SZTBS IN ALASKA. 



The Chairman. You are asking — 

That not to exceed fifty per centuin of the moiieys received from the sale of lots 
or tracts within any town site or town sites heretofore or hereafter sold pursuant to 
the provisions of the act of March twelfth, nineteen hundred and fourteen, entitled 
''An Act to authorize the President of the United States to locate, construct, and 
operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes," may, in the 
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<iiscretion of the Secretary of the Interior, be set apart and expended within the 
X'espective town sites in which such lots or tracts are sold, for the purpose of preparing 
"the land for occupancy, the construction, installation, and maintenance of public 
Titilities and improvements, and the construction of public school buildings, under 
Buch terms and conditions as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, and the 
moneys so set apart and designated are hereby appropriated for the purpose of carrying 
these provisions into effect: Provided, That sucn moneys as may have been heretofore 
or may hereafter be expended for such purposes under and by authority of the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission from the funds at its disposal shall be reimbursed from the 
amount designated for the purposes herein provided. 

Explain the provision that vou have asked for. 

Mr. Edes. Mr. Chairman, tne Land Office sells town lots in towns 
which have been laid out along the line of the railroad. What we 
want is to make a certain percentage, not over 50. per cent, of the 
receipts from the sale of those lots and devote it to pubUc improve- 
ments in the towns. 

The Chairman. Why do you want to do that? 

Mr. Edes. Well, these towns along the line of the railroad are still 
under the jurisdiction of the commission. They are not incor- 

E orated towns, and they have no means of assessing taxes as they 
ave in incorporated towns. The reason we have kept control of the 
towns and did not have them incorporate was so that we could con- 
trol the liquor traffic and various other vices which would have been 
very detrimental to the work. It was a matter of necessity. 

The Chairman. What disposition is made of the proceeas now? 

Mr. Tallman. They go into the Treasury. 

The Chairman. Into miscellaneous receipts? 

Mr. Tallman. Yes; into Alaska land receipts. 

The Chairman. And to what purpose are they devoted ? 

Mr. Tallman. No special purpose, except that there is a separate 
accoimt kept, under a provision m the act providing for the railroad. 
That provision does not require that the amounts received from all 
sources be devoted to the reimbursement of that fund, but it requires 
that a separate account be kept. 

The Chairman. Do we devote a portion of the proceeds of the sale 
of town sites to similar purposes imder any other conditions? 

Mr. Tallman. Yes; there are a good many special acts which have 
been passed. 

The Chairman. What are they? 

Mr. Tallman. Largely in Oklahoma and largely in connection with 
Indian town sites. I can give you a list. 

The Chairman. In Oklahoma it was due to the fact that all the 
lands were held bylndians and that the lands were not taxable ? 

Mr. Tallamn. Well, I apprehend it was in order 

The Chairman (interposmg). Is that the situation there? 

Mr. Tallman. No; not exactly. I apprehend that the use of the 
money received from the sale oi town sites in all cases is to enable 
the town to get started. It is very difficult for a new town on the 
frontier, where there is absolutely nothing to start with, to get 
improvements in the way of streets and sewers, schools, and other 
thmgs to make the place at all habitable without the expenditure of 
some money. You have a population that has just arrived and, 
consequently, •the situation nere is that they could not very well 
levy taxes at all. We were confronted in tms instance, Mr. Chair- 
man, with a very unusual and unique situation. The engineering 
commission adopted Anchorage as a construction terminal. When 
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they arrived there to start their work about two or three thousand 
other people arrived there at the same time and took up their resi- 
dence m tents and in every other way on the ground that the rail- 
road desired to use for its terminal work. Now, there was no place 
to put them, but they were there. The Alaskan railroad act, in a 
very brief paragraph, authorizes the President to create and dispose 
of town sites under such regulations as he may prescribe. It was, 
therefore, necessary for us at once to provide a means for takine 
care of these people. We sent in our surveyors inunediately and 
surveyed the town of Anchorage. The engineering commission got 
these people to move over to the town, and we immediately held a 
sale of lots. It was less than six months after Anchorage was settled 
upon as a terminal that we had that town site surveyed and sold 
these lots. 

In making up the regulations 'we provided for control by the com- 
mission. We were advised by the engineering commission that it 
was quite necessary that they retain control over the townsites to 
prevent Uquor seUing, gambling, and things of that sort, and we tried 
to devise a means to accompush that end. We could not make a 
regulation that a provision snould be placed in patents to town lots 
that thev should not be used for whisky seUing under penalty of for- 
feiture, because as a general principle of law we can not insert such 
a provision in patents without express authority of law. So we 
formulated the plan of selling these lo^ts on time and thus retaining 
more or less control until patents should issile. Therefore we pro- 
vided in the regulations that the purchaser of a town lot should pay 
one-third down, and the balance of the purchase price to be paid in 
five annual installments, and the purchaser signed an agreement that 
during that time he would abide hy all reasonable regmations of the 
Secretary of the Interior, in connection with fire protection, street 
improvements, sanitation, and things of that sort. We sold in An- 
chorage nearly $225,000 worth of lots, of which $76,000, in round 
figures, was paid down. Some tune afterwards we had sales in other 
places, until the total lots sold amount now to over $390,000. one- 
third of which we have received. You can readily understand that 
this was a wilderness, and nobody had any money to develop or im- 

i)rove these towns. To make tnem at all habitable it was abso- 
utely necessary for the engineering commission, in connection with 
their work, to make some improvements, and to provide the funds in 
some way. Consequently at Anchorage they went on and expended 
money for the improvement of streets, such as were necessary, pro- 
vided a water supply, such as was absolutely necessary, both for tneir 
own use and town use, and provided some government of the town. 
The policing of the. town has been done aunpst entirely under the 
supervision of the United States marshal. We planned, in order to 
reunburse the engineering commission for these expenditures, to col- 
lect back from the various town-lot purchasers assessments to reim- 
burse the funds of the engineering commission for such expenditures; 
the engineering commission asked every town-site buyer within cer- 
tain areas to pay $10 on account of the assessment when he bought 
his lot. That was used to clear up the streets. In Anchorage one 
further assessment has been levied and collected, amounting to about 
$12,000. This has all worked out satisfactorily, in a broad way, in 
that Anchorage is a well-controlled town; it has the more necessary 
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utilities, but those things had to be provided by the engineering 
commission. We realized, at the outset, in laying out that man, that 
they could not incorporate and levy any taxes on the lana because 
they had no title. 

Consequently, it became necessary to devise some plan of this kind. 
Now, the engineering commission is m the position of naving expended 
out of its funds, which the comptroller authorized — all of these ques- 
tions were put up to the comptroller from time to time — in round 
figures, $150,000 on these four or five different town sites that have 
been established, and they have before them the task of collecting 
that money from the purchasers of lots in the nature of assessments. 
Now, we are quite strongly impressed with the proposition that the 
money which comes out of those lots, for which we have received a 
pretty good price, and which had little value before the town site was 
established, to the extent of at least half, may very properly and 
fairly go back into that town to give it the necessary improvements, 
which those people for the time being, being new settlers, are unable 
to build and get for themselves, and thus relieve the engineering com- 
mission of the necessity of drawing on their fimds and reimbursing 
some by assessments in order to meet what are the absolute necessities 
in the way of making those towns habitable for its employees and 
others. 

The Chairman. Are there to be a number of town sites in addition ? 

Mr. Edes. Yes; there will probably be several. We have three 
now laid out and there will probably oe two or three more. People 
flock in and we have to stake them out. 

The Chairman. By selling your lots on time you are apt to have 
them left on your hands if the boom collapses. 

Mr. Tallman. We get one-third down. The highest price paid 
for a lot at the first sale was $800, and that lot has been sold since for 
several thousand dollars. We have sold a good many lots very 
cheap in order to enable labor^s to get homes, places to live. The 
sum of $25 was fixed as the minimum price, and we sold quite a 
number of lots at this price in order to enable the laborers to get 
homes. But the business lots we sold at a very fair price. Now, 
take it at Nenana, where they had probably 100 people. Is that 
about the number, Mr. Edes ? 

Mr. Edes. Hardly that many. 

Mr. Tallman. At any rate, we sold $129,000 worth of lots and got 
$44,000 paid down in iCenana. 

' Mr. Edes. You will be astonished to see that country up there. 
I think it is going ahead rather than going back. 

Mr. Tallman. The point is this: 'fiiat it is necessary, I think, for 
the commission to keep the control which we have provided for in 
these towns, and to do that we have got to furnish the towns with 
some conveniences in the way of public utilities. 

The Chairman. Have you any other items, Mr. Commissioner? 

Mr. Tallman. Yes. 
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SURVEYORS general's OFFICES AND FIELD EMPLOYEES DETAILED 

TO GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

The Chairman (reading) : 

Of the unexpended balance of the current appropriation of $700,000 for surveying 
the public lands there is made available to and including June thirtieth, nineteen 
hunared and seventeen, not to exceed the smn of $12,500 for the hire of clerks to 
bring up the arrears of office work in surveyors general's offices upon returns of surveys 
filed therein, and not to exceed the further sum of $10,000 for the salaries of employees 
of the field surveying service temporarily detailed to the General Land Office. 

Explain that item. 

Mr. Tallman. I can not say much more in connection with that, 
Mr. Chairman, than I have not akeady said in connection with the 
smidry civil bill. We had insufficient iimds in some of the offices of 
the surveyors general to keep the work up, but my own office is about 
six months benind on surveys, and some of the offices of surveyors 
general are in bad shape. 

The Chairman. If you use these funds would that make your work 
current ? 

Mr. Tallman. I think so. It would in this office, but I would not 
guarantee it as to the offices of surveyors general, but I think it 
would go a long ways toward it anyway. 

The Chairman. What is the effect of being behind here in your 
own office ? 

Mr. Tallman. The effect is that we are doing more work in the 
field than we can get out in our own office, and that it accumulates 
and causes congestion. 

The Chairman. That is, you have not a balanced force ? 

Mr. Tallman. That is it; yes, sir. 

CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS OF OREGON AND CALIFORNIA GRANT. 

The Chairman. You are asking $90,000 to continue the classifi- 
cation of lands involved in the Oregon & California Railroad for- 
feiture suit, as authorized and directed by the act of June 9, 1916. 
What is that, Mr. Commissioner? 

Mr. Tallman. The act of June 9, 1916, is the act which provides 
for the revestment in the United States of the lands of the Oregon 
and California land grant not theretofore sold by the railroad com- 
pany. There were about 2,300,000 acres of land altogether, in round 
figures, that were affected bv the act. Congress appropriated in 
that act $100,000 to apply to the work of the classification of the lands 
as required by the act. We started in on that work as early as possi- 
ble after the act was passed. As you recall, the classification was 
to be into timber lands, agricultural lands and power-site lands. 
The timber lands had to be cruised because we had to sell the timber, 
imder the provisions of the act and under regulations provided by 
the Secretary of the Interior. So we had to make a classification 
first in order to determine whether or not the lands are to be classified 
as. timber lands or agricultural lands; if they are timber lands we 
have to ascertain what timber is on them, and if they are agricultural 
lands we ascertain their character for that purpose. 

We started in on this work and engaged our forces, and we have 
classified about 900,000 acres, in round figiu-es, at a cost close to 7 
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cents an acre; I think the total cost is about 7i cents. That leaves 
872,000 acres outside of the forest reserves and about 300,000 acres 
inside the forest reserves still to be classified. The immediate ne- 
cessities of the work are to classifv the 872,000 acres, since the 300,000 
acres in forest reserves are largely unsurveyed as yet. Tlie survey- 
ing work has been started on that 300,000 acres but it will probably 
take most of this season to complete that. We are doing that sur- 
veying imder the regular appropriation for the surveying of the pub- 
lic lands. So that leaves tins 872,000 acres outside of forest reserves 
and 300,000 acres inside stiU to be classified, and we desire to go 
along with the work. We have about $30,000 on hand of the origi- 
nal appropriation. The Secretary apportioned $6,000 out of this 
$100,000 to the Geological Survey to make the power classification. 
I should say, in order to make it perfectly clear, that the survey 
estimates that complete and detailed power classification will cost 
much more than $6,000, and that the work they can do for $6,000 
will only be what might be called a reconnoissance power survey. 
They have that about completed, as I understand it, and they desire 
to expend $40,000 or $50,000 for a detailed power classification, but 
we did not see fit to put that in the estimate at this time. I make 
that statement now so that if it appears later that we need more 
money for power classification it will be seen that we anticipated that 
possibility. 

The Chairman. How long will it take to complete the classification ? 

Mr. Tallman. We can complete the classihcation of the 872,000 
acres difring the coming season if we have the funds available. There 
are some outlying tracts in the unsurveyed portion that will take 
longer. We started in at the south end of the grant, at the California 
line, and worked north, and the work we have done has been the 
easiest part of the work. Advisedly we took up those lands first 
which were most likely to be agricultural lands, so that we could 
hasten the opening of those lands to settlement. The greater body 
of timberlanas, the more heavily timbered lands, are in the 872,000 
acres yet to be classified, and we can not get through the balance of 
this land for 7 cents an acre; it will cost 10 cents, we estimate. I find 
that those acre-cost figures in connection with cruising and classifica- 
tion compare favorably with the Forest Service expense for that kind 
of work. 

EXAMINATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS OF NORTHERN PACIFIC 

GRANT. 

The Chairman. Your next item is: 

The unexpended balance on June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, 
remaining to the credit of the appropriation of $2,055.67, authorized in the deficiency 
appropriation act approved September eighth, nineteen himdred and sixteen, for the 
completion during the fiscal year nineteen hundredand seventeen of the examination 
and classification of lands within the limits of the Northern Pacific grant under the 
act of July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-four (Thirteenth Statutes, page three 
hundred and sixty-five), is made available until expended to meet the expenses per- 
taining to such examination and classification as may be incurred after June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and seventeen. 

Please explain that item. 

Mr. Tallman. That is an old appropriation; that has been made 
available in each deficiency bill for a long time, and this is simply 
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continuing that. We have not expended hardly any of that during 
the past year but there may be some items. 

COMPENSATION OF GEORGE WATKIN EVANS. 

The Chairman. The next item is ''For compensation of George 
Watkin Evans for services as surveyor for the inspection of mineral 
deposits in Alaska^ from July 15 to 21, 1915, and September 21 to 25, 
1915, at $8.50 per day, $102; and from September 26 to 30, 1915, at 
the rate of $175 per month, $29.17; in all $131.17.'' Please explain 
that ? 

Mr. Tallman. That seems to arise because of a technicality. 
George Watkin Evans is a coal mining engineer. We arranged to 
appoint a coal mining engineer under the appropriation for surveying 
the pubhc land— to work under the supervision of the Bureau ot 
Mines — ^for some work on the Bering River coal field for the purpose 
of blocking out the coal leasing units under the Alaska coal leasmg act. 

You wiU recall that there is a provision in the Survey appropriation 
which allows us to expend that money for coal classification. We 
appointed him, and the appointment read for a certain salary in 
Alaska, and later found he was in Seattle. He had to go to Alaska 
and had to come back to Seattle. We immediately corrected the 
appointment and made out a new appointment. The auditor or the 
comptroller held, however, that there was no appointment until the 
second appointment went out, and the second appointment did not 
take effect until it was made, and consequently tne claim for com- 
pensation for the first part of the period was entirelv unauthorized. 
As a matter of fact, $8.50 a day and $175 per montn, which we are 
seeking here to pay Mr. Evans, is exactly what we agreed to pay hiiri, 
exactly what he agreed to do the work for, and exactly what he eamed. 

The Chairma'n. Was he employed during that period ? 

Mr. Tallman. Yes; he worked during that period and rendered 
good service. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF DISTRICT LAND OFFICES. 

The Chairman. The next item is ''Contingent expenses of land 
offices, $25,00C ? Is tliis the result of the enlarged homestead law? 

Mr. Tallman. Yes, sir. I submitted an estimate, as you will 
recall, for $85,000 altogether, $25,000 to be made immed;iatdy avail- 
able. You gave us the $60,000 for next year. This is the imme- 
diately available part. 

The Chairman. This is for this fiscal y§ar ? 

Mr. Tallman. Yes, sir. There is nothing further I can say on 
that than I stated in the hearings on the sunary civil, except that the 
total appUcations now aggregate over 15,000,000 acres, but the 
current appropriation will not carry the extra clerks we nave been 
compelled to put on, up to the end of th6 fiscal year by about that 
amount. . 
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Saturday, February 24, 1917. 

pensions. 

STATEMENT OF ME. GAYLOBD M. SALTZGABEE, COMMIS- 
SIONEE OF PENSIONS, ACCOMPANIED BY MB. T. FLETCHEE 
DENNIS, LAW CLEBK. 

The Chairman. Your item is: 

Army and Navy pensions, as follows: For invalids, widows, minor children, and 
depenaent relatives. Army nurses, and all other pensioners who are now borne on 
the rolls, or who may hereafter be placed thereon, under the provision of anv and all 
acts of Congress, $5,000,000: Provided, That the appropriation aforesaid for Navy 
pensions ahMl be paid from the income of the Navy pension fund, so far as the same 
shall be sufficient for that purpose : Provided further, That the amount expended under 
each of the above items snail be accounted for separately. 

What is the cause of this deficiency ? 

Mr. Saltzgaber. The deficiency is entirely on acccount of the Ash- 
brook bill which increased the pensions of widows and added two new 
classes to the roll. The remarried widows and those who married the 
soldiers between Jime 27, 1890, and June 27, 1905, were a new class 
added to the roll. We have already on the roU 143,761 to whom an 
increase has been given of $8 a month; that means $96 a year, and 
if you multiply the two you will find that during the year that will 
cost the Government over $13,000,000, more than $1,000,000 a month. 
We have of remarried widows 11,000 applications, in round numbers, 
and of the new widows who come in between 1890 and 1905 over 
29,000 applications. 

Mr. Cannon. Are you doing current work ? 

Mr. Saltzgaber. We are not current with those; they piled in on 
us so heavily that we are behind several months, but the increases 
we put through very rapidly, as they required but verv little investi- 
gation. Now, our expenditure for the first six months of this year 
was more than, $78,000,000; counting the same expenditure for the 
next six months would leave us a couple of millions of surplus from 
the appropriation, but on the supposition, and in fact, from the 
knowledge now in hand, that we will have an added expenditure of 
over $6,000,000 during the next six months — it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have this appropriation of $5,000,000. I might say that a 
very full exhibit of this matter was given in the hearings before the 
House subcommittee on pensions. 



Saturday, February 24, 1917. 

indian service. 

STATEKENT OF KE. EDGAE B. MEEITT, ASSISTANT COM- 
MISSIONEE OF INDIAN AFFAIES, ACCOMPANIED BT ME. 
HAMILTON DIMICK, CHIEF OF FINANCE DIVISION. 

BOARD OP INDIAN COMMI8SIONEE8* ACCOUNTS OP P. H. ABBOTT. 

The Chairman. Your first item is: 

Board of Indian Commifisioners: The accountinR oflBcers of the Treasurv are author- 
ized and directed to allow the sum of $515.48 for the fiscal year nineteen hundred and 
fifteen and the sum of $312.49 for the fiscal year nineteen hundred and fourteen in 
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the accounts of F. H. Abbott, late secretary and special disbursing agent of the board, 
being the amounts paid by him for his salary and actual expenses while traveling 
on duty under orders from the board. 

Please explain this item. 

Mr. Meritt. The history of that matter is set out in House Docu- 
ment No. 1890, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session. Mr. Abbott 
was at one time the secretary of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
and his accounts were held up by the auditor because he had not 
received direct written advance authority of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners for the traveling done by mm, now in question. The 
board, however, had designated him informally, and it was subse- 
quently ratified by the board, and the Secretary has submitted an 
estimate for this amount. Inasmuch as this expenditure was in- 
curred in good faith it should be paid. 

The Chairman. You mean he had been appointed Secretary and 
directed to do this work ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. The Board of Indian Commissioners has 
an appropriation carried in the Indian appropriation bill; it was for- 
merly $4,000 but it is now $10,000 a year. 

The Chairman- You say it was only an informal designation. 
How was that ? 

Mr. Meritt. The written authority had not been given. Then 
there was some question about the authority of Mr. Abbott to travel 
in Canada to mate an investigation of Indian affairs in that country. 
I have a copy of the Comptroller's decision on his trip to San Fran- 
cisco and I would be glad to include it in the hearing. 

Mr. Cannon. This is equitable but not legal, according to the 
Comptroller ? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. This decision holds that there were not only no 
orders but that there was never any direction or authority for him 
to be there. 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir; that is the decision. 

The Chairman. Place a copy of the decision in the hearing. 

(Said decision follows:) 

Appeal No. 24417. 

Treasury Department, 
Offijce of Comptroller of the Treasury, April f 0, 1915. 

F. H. Abbott, special disbursing agent of the Interior Department, applied Feb- 
ruary 27, 1915, for a revision of the action of the Auditor for tne Interior Department 
in disallowing by settlement No. 8022, dated October 6, 1914, credit for certain Day- 
ments (aggregating $312.49) made to himself as secretary of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners for travel expenses incurred during the period from May 27, 1914, to June 
24, 1914, in attending the letting, at San Francisco, Gal., of contracts for the purchase 
of supplies for Indians. (See vouchers 47, 48, 49, and 50, fourth quarter, 1914.) 

The reasons assigned by the auditor for disallowing credit for these payments are 
as follows: 

" There appears to be no provision of law which gives the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners tne right to delegate any of its powers or duties authorized by law to its 
secretary who is not a member thereof. Neither is there any provision of law for the 
payment of traveling expenses of said secretary." 

As I understand the auditor's position in this matter he does not hold that traveling 
expenses could under no circumstances be allowed to the secretary, but that the allow- 
ance was not authorized in this case because the travel was performed by the secretary 
of his own volition, the same a)B though he were a member of the board, and not under 
proper orders which he was bound to obey. 
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The powers and duties of the Board of Indian Commissioners are clearly eet forth 
in the act of May 17, 1882 (22 Stat., 70), as follows: 

''Hereafter the commission shall only have power to visit and inspect agencies and 
other branches of the Indian Service, and to inspect goods purchased for said service, 
and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall consult with the commission in the 
purchase of supplies. The commission shall report their doings to the Secretary of 
the Interior.*' 

From the nature of these powers and duties and from the provisions in the act of 
April 10, 1869 (16 Stat., 40), providing for the creation of this board, it is apparent 
that the board is to act on its own motion in making the inspections authorized. 
But I think it is the intent of the law that such inspections are to be made by mem- 
bers of the board in person, with such clerical and other like assistance as they may 
reauire. This would seem to be indicated by the fact that said members are required 
to be selected *'from men eminent for their intelligence and philanthropy." 

I find nothing in the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat., 521), which authorizes the 
employment by the board of a secretary not a member thereof, or in any other law, 
that could be construed as empowering said secretary, either of his own volition or 
at the request or direction of the board, to act for or represent the board in the matter 
of these inspections or consultations. The duties of a secretary may well be and are 
broadened in gome cases so as to include more than merely clerical duties, and in 
this case there would seem to be no reason why he might not be assigned the duty 
of procuring information for the benefit of the board, but an advisory cfuty delegated 
presumably because of confidence reposed personally in the delegate is not such a 
duty as may properly be redelogated. 

The secretary, as authority for the practice, refers to an Executive order of many 
years a&^o which authorized the commission to make inspections, etc., by '' subcom- 
mittee. The point hardly needs discussion. The meaning of *' subcommittee" is 
too well imderstood. The invoking of such an untenable fiieory by the secretary 
tends to weaken rather than strengthen the position assumed. 

The vouchers upon which the payments now under consideration were made are 
not accompanied by a copy of or reference to anv specific written order or authority 
under which the travel in question was performea . And while it appears in evidence 
now before me that the chairman of the board approves of the action of the secretary 
in performing this travel, and possibly may be regarded as having authorized it in 
advance, it also appears that no specific orders were issued directing the performance 
of the travel, and that such orders as there were amounted to nothing more than 
recognition of a discretion in the secretary. This is indicated by a statement in a 
letter addressed to the secretary by the chairman May 16, 1914, as follows: 

**I do not believe it will be possible for me to go to St. Louis, and of course not to 
San Francisco. I am writing Mr. Dockweiler (a member of the board residing in 
California) to see if he will not look after things there, and I hope you will make it a 
point to see him in Los Angeles in any event, if you go to California.** 

It is contended that a certain resolution of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
dated February 5, 1914, purporting to authorize the secretary ''to arrange and pay 
for such travel by any member or regular employee of the board as the condition of 
the board's appropriation will in his judgment permit " constitutes sufficient authority 
for the performance of this travel. I do not see how this resolution could, by any 
reasonable construction, be given the effect contended for. Authority to "arrange 
and pay for travel" is clearly not authority to order and direct it. But even if the 
language of the resolution hsui been so plain as to indicate beyond a doubt an inten- 
tion on the part of the board to confer upon the secretary authority to perform travel 
whenever in his judgment the condition of the appropriation will permit, it must of 
necessity be held that the board could not confer such unlimited authority on the 
secretary, and if attempted to be conferred, such authority could not of Itself justify 
allowance of credit for the payments now under consideration. 

Other contentions of the secretary are, in my opinion, erroneous and unwarranted. 
They are in effect that a right is somehow vested in him to travel at Government 
expense at his own pleasure. And the theory upon which they seem to be based 
not only imputes to tne board powers seemingly not conferred by statute but ascribes 
to hiiibelf all thp prerogatives which the law vests in the members of the board because 
of their personal qualifications as to intelligence and philanthropy. 

I do not care here to discuss the powers of the board since in this matter I am con- 
cerned only with the question of the proper expenditure of public money, but the 
secretary lias, to a certain extent, raised an issue as to the extent of said powers by 
assuming unto himself powers coextensive with those of the board and by contending 
tbit the expenses here involved were incurred in the proper exercise of said power?. 
This naturally suggests the question as to whether the supervision of the letting of 
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contracts for Indian supplies is one of the powers of the board and whether it is the 
duty of the board of its own volition to attend such lettings for the purpose of inspect- 
ing samples or consulting with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

As set forth in the act of 1882, supra, the only powers of the board are (1) **to visit 
and inspect agencies and other branches pf the Indian Service," and (2) "to inspect 
goods purchased for said service." 

It is evident that the secretary's trip to San Francisco was not in connection with 
either of these purposes, and he does not even contend that it was. 

The duty of consultation as to purchases is a duty imposed on the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. But without being technical, and assuming that the presence of 
the board, or of members thereof, at lettings was in furtherance of the intention of the 
law that there should be consultation as to purchases, and disregarding any question 
as to the initiative it does not appear that there is any duty to consult with the Secre- 
tary. Neither does it appear that any one directed nis presence at San Francisco at 
the time of this letting. 

Commissioner Dbckweiler was there on the 4th of June and remained imtil the 6th, 
and returned again on the 30th. The Secretary was there from the 3d to the ^3d. It 
appears from tne statement of the secretary that he rendered some service to the 
commissioner while there, but it nowhere appears that he was directed to go there 
for that purpose or that there was any duty imposed on him which required him to 
be there. 

The chairman, by his letter to the secretary at Oklahoma City, informed him that he 
had written Commissioner Dockweiler "to see if he would not look after things there " 
(San Francisco), and expressed the hope that he (the secretary) would dee Commis- 
sioner Dockweiler in Los Angeles, in any event, if he (the secretary) went to Cali- 
fornia. Although the opportunity here presented itself to give any necessary orders 
or directions, the chairman does not direct the secretary to go to San Francisco nor 
intimate in a single word that it was his duty to be there. On the contrary, he was 
writing Commissioner Dockweiler "to look after things there, " and evidently regarded 
the secretary as free to go of his own volition or not as he saw fit. Since there were 
no orders to go to San Francisco and no duty upon the secretary to consult with any- 
one or upon anyone to consult with the secretary with reference to purchases, there 
was no proper authority for travel at Government expense. 

The secretary cites as a precedent for the payment of such expenses a payment made 
to his predecessor on account of expenses of a trip made by him . I have had all former 
accounts of traveling expenses of secretaries who were not members of the board 
examined . They were for necessary expenses incurred in traveling to attend meetings 
of the board, or for other purpose under proper orders, and are unobjectionable . There 
is no precedent for the allowance of expenses under such circumstances as those now 
presented. 

The appropriation from which these payments were made (38 Stat., 80) is an appro- 

friation subject only to requisition for advancement of funds by the Secretary of the 
nterior and it was held in my decision of March 22, 1915 (72 MS. Comp. Dec, 1444), 
that the accounts of this disbursing officer must receive administrative examination 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs under the statute or by direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior before transmission to the auditor for settlement. There is noth- 
ing on these vouchers indicating their approval for payment by anyone but Mr. 
Abbott himself, and the letter of the Commissioner of Indian Amiirs to the auditor 
of date August 12, 1914, indicates that these payments are not approved. 

Beforq leaving Oklahoma City for San Francisco, Mr. Abbott received payment of 
$51.20 from the United States marshal for the expenses of his travel from Oklahoma 
City back to Washington. He had this money in his possession when he, as disburs- 
ing officer, paid to himself all of his expenses for travel back to Washington by way of 
San Francisco, Chicago, and other points. It was refunded March 27, 1915, after 
appeal of this case to this office. 

The action of the auditor in disallowing credit for the payments in question is 
affirmed, and a certificate of no difference will issue. 

This revision is limited to the items of which revision is requested and the right 
of revision as to all other items of the account is reserved. 

George E. Downey, Comptroller. 

PRINTING AND BINDING FOR SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTING. 

The Chairman. Your next item is: 

Indian Service: For printing and binding, Including loose-leaf binders, necessary 
to test and install, if aaopted, a new system of bookkeeping and accounting for the 
Indian Service prepared by the Bureau of Efficiency m accordance with section 
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twenty-eight of the Indian appropriation act, approved May eighteenth, nineteen hun- 
dred and sixteen, $10,000, to remain available until expended. 

What is this, Mr. Meritt ? 

Mr. Meritt. The Bureau of Efficiency was authorized to make an 
investigation of our bookkeeping ard accounting system ar d they have 
made their report to the Secretary of the Interior in compHance with 
a provision pontained in the Iraian appropriation act of last year. 
This report is very extorsive. Before we adopted it as a whole for 
the entire Indian Service we thought it desirable to try it out at 
one of our largest schools, the CafUsle School, Penr sylvan ia, also at 
one of our largest Indian agencies, the Eaowa Agency in Oklahoma, 
and probably at a small school ard agency, in order to see how it 
works out, and if it is found satisfactory under these conditions we 
will adopt it as a whole in our Irdian service. It was with a view of 
having the necessary printing done ard installing this new system, as 
recommended by the Bureau of Efficiency, that we ask for this ap- 
propriation. They have made a very extensive and thorough report, 
and we hope it will be effective in perfecting our bookkeeping and 
accounting system. 

The Chairman. Will it take $10,000 to do the piinting necessary to 
make this test ? 

Mr. Meritt. That was taken up with the Government Printing 
Office and it is estimated it will reauire the full amount requested. 

The Chairman. Will that completely install the system or just 
make it possible to have this test ? 

Mr. Meritt. That will complete it, and no additional appropriation 
will be requested to install the system. 

The Chairman. How long a test is it proposed to make ? 

Mr. Meritt. A test of about a year before we extend it to other 
schools and agencies. We want to give it a thorough test at these 
places before adopting it as a whole. 

Mr. Cannon, lou have discretion in adopting it? 

Mr. Meritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. How do you like it as far as you have gone ? 

Mr. Meritt. 'We have not installed it yet; it is with a view of 
installing it that we are asking for this appropriation. But our 

{)eople have gone over the report of the Bureau of Efficiency very care- 
uUy, and I nave read the report myself. It is very thorough, and I 
beheve we can get much good out of this recommendation by the 
Bureau of Efficiency if we adopt it in our service. Our system of 
bookkeeping and accounting has grown up covering a period of a 
great many years, and it is not as up to date as we would like to have 
it. There has been considerable complaint also as to our method of 
bookkeeping and accounting because it is not modernized, and it 
would be very helpful now to have this appropriation in order to 
install this new system. 

The Chairman. Do you want to say ^^nything, Mr. Brown ? 

Mr. Brown. I think Mr. Meritt has covered the ground very fully, 
and I have not anything to add to it. 

The Chairman. When do you intend to commence installing this 
system? 

Mr. Meritt. As soon as the appropriation is available. 
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Friday, February 23, 1917. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM I. DEinHNG, CHIEF CLEBK. 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

The Chairman. "For miscellaneous items/' $6,500? 

Mr. Denning. That is an item, Mr. Chairman, intended for the 
purchase of lumber for new flooring for the workroom of the new 
city post-office building. 

The Chairman. What is the matter with it ? 

Mr. Denning. The flooring that was put in when the building was 
constructed was of very Ught weight and the joints were not made 
on the sills, and when you walk upon it or run a truck over it the 
boards bend down and break the tongue and groove. It is all broken 
up, especially where we run heavy trucks loaded with mail. We 
took up with the supervising architect the question of whether or 
not the contractors could be required to remedy it and the Treas- 
ury Department said that they could not, that the floor was laid 
according to the specifications prepared by the D. H. Bumham Co., 
architects, and that they could not do anything for us. They sug- 
gested that the best way to handle it would be to put a new floor 
right on top of the old one, and we want to cover the entire floor 
with a new maple floor. That is the only way we can get a floor 
that will stand up under the heavy trucking. 

The Chairman. That is the purpose for which this appropriation 
is intended ? 

Mr. Denning. Yes, sir. The amoimt is based upon the estimate 
of a reliable flooring concern here in the city. 

PLTICHASE OF FINISHINGS FOR NEW EQUIPMENT SHOPS. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For the purchase of window shades, shelving, and racks, lumber, automatic plat- 
form scales, interior telephones, plockis, and the miscellaneous equipment necesss^ 
to equip and furnish the new Post Office Department equipment shops, Fifth and W 
Streets northeast, Washington, District of Columbia, including the construction of a 
railroad siding, and for the expense of removal thereto of offices, equipment, machin- 
ery, material, and other property of the Post Office Department from the leased 
buildings at First and K Streets northeast, Washington, District of Columbia, $15,000, 

Mr. Denning. The Post Office Department is now having con- 
structed an equipment shop building at Fifth and W Streets NE., 
this city. The shops are now located in the rented building at First 
and K Streets NE., and will be removed to the new building about 
September 1. There are a niunber of items of expenditure that we 
win be obliged to make in order to accomphsh this removal. Most 
of them are enumerated in the item, but I can go more into detail if 
you desire. Liunber and bolts, $200; two platform scales of the auto- 
matic type, $720; electric master clock system, $575; painting of 
floors, $2,000, to include labor and material for painting approxi- 
mately 70,000 square feet of floor space. Shelving and racks for the 
stock room $1,500, interior telephones, $2,000; sidetrack, $1,500, 
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including the construction of a retaining wall along the sidetrack, 
there bSng some elevation at the point where the siding is to be 
constructed. The expense of moving will be S3,500. A ventilator 
system of the blower type, to be installed in the mail-ba^ section to 
take out the dust and nnt from the bags, we estimate will cost about 
$3,000; steel lockers, $600, and furniture, $250. The moving will not 
take place until some time in August or September and we should 
like to have such words added to this appropriation as will make 
it available until the end of the fiscal year 1918. Part of the expendi- 
ture will probably be made before the end of this fiscal year. 



Fbiday, Febbuary 23, 1917. 
POSTAL SERVICE. 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

STATEMENT OF MB. J. W. JOHNSTON, CHIEF CLEBE, CHIEF 

INSPECTOB'S OFFICE. 

PAYMENT OF REWARDS. 

The Chairman. ''For payment of rewards for the detection, 
arrest, and conviction of post-office burglars, robbers, and highway 
mail robbers, fiscal year 1915, $5,175.12." Why do you have this 
deficiency? 

Mr. Johnston. The appropriation for rewards is an appropriation 
that it is very hard to estimate for, because we do not know just 
how many post offices throughout the country are going to be robbed. 
This is a very valuable appropriation that Congress has been making 
and has varied according to the activities of the yegg fraternity. We 
have 14 cases on hand awaiting certification, which amount to $2,400; 
two cases in the field awaiting investigation, amoimting to $600, and 
approximately eleven cases of informal claims amoimtmg to $2,200. 
This is reaUy the explanation, briefly. 

The Chairman. How much have you unexpended ? 

Mr. Johnston. We have a very small balance in the appropria- 
tion imexpended of about $24. 

The Chairman. How much do you allow, what is the maximum ? 

Mr. Johnston. It varies according to the offense. I have one of 
our circulars here. It varies from $1,000 for conviction of train 
robbery. From $500 down to $250 for arrest and conviction on the 
charge of robbing the mail while being conveyed over any post route, 
other than a raiway, $200 for robbing a post office where the safe is 
blown, with a minimum of $50, and not exceeding $200 or less than 
$25 for conviction of a mail carrier, on a star route. It varies according 
to the offense. 

The Chairman. How do you figure the odd cents ? 

Mr. Johnston. 'Because out of this appropriation $5,000 is for con- 
fidential purposes in the discretion of the Postmaster General. That 
brm^ out the odd cents. 

The Chairman. It does not say that here ? 
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Mr. Johnston. It is in the regular statute, the regular appropria- 
tion act. 

The Chairman. $5,000 of the general fund ? 

Mr. Johnston. Yes, sir. I should hke to say in connection with 
this appropriation that it is worth a great deal more to the Govern- 
ment than the amount that we ask for. There are between 45,000 and 
50,000 small post offices throughout the country, some of them are 
oflf the line of a railroad and widely scattered. It stimulates the 
interest of the local officers, the town constable and marshal; they are 
on the ground and in a position to act. We get more benefit and 
capture more of these fellows through this appropriation than if -we 
had twice as many post-office inspectors. Sometimes an inspector is 
far away and not able to get there. This appropriation also interests 
the citizens in bringing these post-office robbers to justice. 
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office of the first assistant postmaster general. 

STATEMENT OF MB. W. S. BTAN, ASSISTANT DIVISION POST- 
OFFICE SERVICE. 

TEMPORARY AND AUXILIARY CLERK HIRE. 

The Chairman (reading) : 

For temporary and auxiliary clerk hire and for substitute clerk hire for clerks and 
emi)loyees absent with pay at first and second class post offices and temporary and 
auxiliary clerk hire at summer and winter resort post offices, $150,000. 

What is the reason for this ? 

Mr. Ryan. That has l?een made necessary on account of the fol- 
lowing unusual conditions. First, the unusual demands upon the 
appropriation for temporary and auxiliary clerk hire durmg this 
fiscal year, for which an appropriation of $2,120,000 is provided in 
the appropriation act for the fiscal year 1917, have made absolutely 
necessary an additional appropriation for this purpose. This con- 
dition is due primarily to the lact that the cost of auxiliary service 
has been considerably increased by the enforcement of substantive 
legislation contained in the current appropriation act. This legisla- 
tion consists of a provision that requires the department to grant 
clerks in first and second class post offices compensatory time for 
service performed on hohdays (January 1, Februarv 22, May 30, 
July 4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and December 25), and a 

Erovision requiring that temporary service df whatever nature shall 
e paid for at the rate of 35 cents an hour. That precludes the tem- 
porary appointment df regular clerks as was heretofore done. Here- 
tofore we appointed a clerk as a regular clerk for six months or three 
months at $800 during the busy season or during an emergency. 
Now, we are not permitted to do that. The miUtary act of June 3, 
1916, contains a provision requiring that ^'all officers and employees 
of the United States * * * who shall be members of the National 
Guard shall be entitled to leave of absence from their respective 
duties, without loss of pay, time or efficiency rating," and so forth. 
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This requires us to provide temporary service during the absence of 
such employees on mihtary and coast defense duty. 

The CShairman. How much has that cost ? 

Mr. Ryan. I have not the items, but the aggregate has reduced our 
apOTopriation by, perhaps, $200,000. 

The Chairman. This leave for military service ? 

Mr. Ryan. We have several items, although that has been a very 
heavy drain during the past year, commencing about July 1 and up 
to the present time. 

The Chairman. It has cost $200,000? 

Mr. Ryan. For all the additional service specified. We would 
have a balance, I think, at the end of the fiscal year of perhaps 
$50,000 were conditionis normal or were they comparable witn those 
of the previous year. As it is, we have on this date a balance of 
$185,627, and there are yet to be granted for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1917, allowances which will reduce this balance to about 
$100,000. For the quarter ending June 30, 1917, it is estimated that 
it will be necessary to grant allowances amounting to approximately 
$250,000. In order to make that sum available it is absolutely 
necessary that we have $150,000 in addition to the present appro- 
priation. We feel that this is the minimum amount necessary to 
carry us through. 

VEHICLE ALLOWANCE. 

The Chairman. The next item is ''For vehicle allowance,'' 
$100,000/' 

Mr. Ryan. At the time the estimate was submitted ''for vehicle 
service, 1917" it could not have been foreseen that an additional 
burden would be imposed on the appropriation. It now appears, 
however, that beginning March 5 it will be necessary to transport 
in vehicles the mail at present transmitted by means of pneumatic 
tubes. 

The Chairman. Why? 

• Mr. Ryan. We have asked for bids in New York on pneumatic 
tubes and no bids have been received, so that we are igEorant of the 
fact as to whether or not bids will be received or that service continued 
after March 4, 1917. If bids are not received and no contract let, 
it wiU require $100,000 to transport the mail by vehicles in New York 
City for the remainder of the fiscal year. 

The Chairman. As I understand, the pneumatic tube people are 
fighting to get the contract ? 

Mr. Kyan. Yes, sir; but they have not submitted bids. With the 
expenditure of $100,000 we. will save $300,000 in the pneumatic-tube 
appropriation, so that the Government by expending $100,000 for 
vehicle service will save $300,000 in the payment for tubes. We 
ask for the item of $100,000 in order that we may be able to meet any 
emergency that may arise in this service. If contracts for pneumatic 
tubes are not let it will be absolutely necessary that we have $100,000 
to supply vehicles. That is the reason for our request of $100,000. 

82312—17 17 
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MAIL MESSENGER SEBYIGE. 

The Chairman. The next item is, ''For mail messenger service, 
$60,000''? 

Mr. Ryan. The change in method of paying raiboads for transport- 
ing mails from a weight basis to a space basis has resulted in the 
Second Assistant changing the termini of a number of railway post- 
offices which has made it necessary for the bureau of the First Assist- 
ant to provide additional mail messenger service at a cost of approxi- 
mately $60,000 for the period beginning November 1, 1916 — tnat is 
the date these changes were made effective — and ending June 30, 
1917. 

The Chairman. What was the purpose of the changes ? 

Mr. Ryan. In routing service prior to September 1, 1916, railroad 
post offices ended at a certain point. Under the new system the 
railway post office is routed through to another point or to the end 
of the line. Where it terminated at a certain pomt the railroad was 
required to carry the mail to the post office, if within 80 rods, and the 
pomt not now being a terminus they are not required to carry this 
mail, and we are required to provide mail messenger service. The 
saving is reflected in the appropriation for the second assistant's 
bureau. There has been a considerable saving, a very large saving, 
as compared to this small item for additional mail messenger service. 
That is an item that we could not have anticipated at the time this 
appropriation was requested a year ago, and that is one item of 
expenditure we can not control. 
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office of the second assistant postmaster general. 

STATEMENT OF MB. OTTO PBAEGEB, SECOND ASSISTANT 

POSTMASTEB GENEBAL. 

INLAND TRANSPORTATION BY STAR ROUTES IN ALASKA. 

The Chairman. ''For inland transportation by star routes in 
Alaska, $16,000." 

Mr. Praeger. We have had expenditures amoimting to $16,000 
beyond what we could definitely foresee. As the result of the building 
of the railroad up there a large number of people have come in ana 
they shift their residence and operations from one point to another. 
There has been a number of new communities on accoimt of the cop- 

Ser mining and some few have gone out of existence or dwindle 
own to small communities. It nas created a necessity there for 
additional interior service over the star routes and over the trails. 
We had to spend $16,000 more for the service than we could foresee. 
The appropnation has been about $306,000 a year for some time. 

The Chairman. The railroad construction work has been pretty 
well concentrated ? 

Mr. Praeger. No, sir; they shifted last year a large colony up to 
the terminus. ^ 

The Chairman. Anchorage? 
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Mr. Praeger. They went up the valley near Nenana and this 
created the necessity to supply the people with the mail that was 
accumulating at Coraova. Tnere has been an increase in some of the 
communities in the interior that we have had to reach with the mails. 
The appropriation last year was right close to what it was the year 
before. 

INLAND TRANSPORTATION BT RAILROAD ROUTES. 

The Chairman. The next item is '^For inland transportation by 
railroad routes, $2,500,000.'' 

Mr. Praeger. Mr. Chairman, that is an estimate that we feel will 
be safe. The mails were put on the space basis on November 1. 
Since that time we have reduced the amount of space by $800,000. 
There is on my desk now a little over $500,000 of further reduction. 
We can not see how far it will go. The increase of space over weight 
under the old service basis would have been about $5,000,000, but 
in making the change we reduced it to about $3,000,000. When the 
mail-pay Dill was under consideration we sent letters to the chairmen 
of the Senate and House committees calling attention to the fact that 
if the rates proposed in the Senate bill were enacted they would have 
to appropriate approximately $5,000,000 a year increase. The rail- 
roads, as stated on space basis on November 1, will get more pay on 
the space basis than on the weight basis. 
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office of third assistant postmaster general. 

STATEMENTS aF HON. ALEXANDEB M. DOCEEBT, THIBD AS- 
SISTANT POSTMASTEB GENEBAL AND MB. WILLIAM C. 
FITCH, SUPEBINTENDENT DIVISION OF STAMPS, AND MB. 
EEBLIN, SUPEBINTENDENT DIVISION OF BEGISTEBED 
MAILS. 

MANUFACTURE OP POSTAGE STAMPS. 

The Chairman. '^For manufacture of adhesive postage stamps, 
special deUvery stamps, books of stamps, and for coiling of stamps, 
$120,000.^' 

Mr. Fitch. The law requires the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing to furnish postage stamps to the Post Ofl5ce Bepartment at not 
less than the cost of manufacture. The cost to the bureau has in- 
creased to an amount , estimated at $120,000 for the year and it is 
this amount we ask as a deficiency item. 

The Chairman. The difference between the contract price and the 
actual cost ? 

Mr. Fitch. Yes, sir. 

MANUPACTURE OP STAMPED ENVELOPES AND NEWSPAPER WRAPPERS. 

The Chairman. ' Tor manufacture of stamped envelopes and news- 
paper wrappers, $35,000 ? " 

Mr. Fitch. The cost of manufacturing stamped envelopes has 
increased from an average of 80 cents a thousand to $1.22 a thousand 
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making $350,000 deficiency necessary. That amount will be added 
to the selling price of the envelopes, m accordance with the law. 

The Chairman. Did not the oepartment have a contract for these 
envelopes ? 

Mr. Fitch. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. At what price ? 

Mr. Fitch. At an average rate of 80 cents a thousand for the 
envelopes. We are obligea to increase the price to $1.22 because of 
the increased cost. 

The Chairman. You have a contract at 80 cents a thousand ? 

Mr. Fitch. Yes, sir; but the Department is obliged to increase the 
cost, because the contractor was about to fail. 

Tne Chairman. Was not the department secured in any way ? 

Mr. Fitch. Yes, sir; but not enough to save the department from 
serious embarassment and the public from serious embarrassment. 
By increasing the cost we were enabled to continue our supply of 
envelopes at a more reasonable rate than if we had been obliged to 
go into the open market. 

manufacture of postal cards. 

The Chairman. The next item is ''For manufacture of postal 
cards, $128,000''? 

Mr. Fitch. We can reduce that amount to $80,000. 

The Chairman. What is the necessity for $80,000 ? 

Mr. Fitch. The possibility of an increased cost of the cards. We 
are paying now 4.54 cents a pound for paper, but the contractor for 
several weeks suspended deliveries because of the heavy cost incurred 
in the existing abnormal market conditions. 

The Chairman. He can get more for the paper somewhere else? 

Mr. Fitch. Possibly that is it; but he did suspend, and we were 
obliged to go into the open market for paper. 

The Chairman. Were you able to secure it ? 

Mr. Fitch. Yes, sir; we paid 13 cents a pound; we were obliged to. 

The Chairman. Is the contractor good ? 

Mr. Fitch. To the amoimt of his bond, at least, $100,000. We 
charge back any increase in the cost. 

Mr. DocKERY. And we are charging it back. 

Mr. Fitch. Yes, sir; meantime we need the money to pay for the 
outside purchases. 

payment of limited indemnity. 

The Chairman. **For payment of limited indemnity for the loss of 
pieces of domestic registered matter, insured and collect-on-delivery 
mail, fiscal yeai 1916, $16,000" ? 

Mr. Kerlin. On December 10, the appropriation of $226,000 was 
reported by the auditor as being entirely exhausted. Up to January 
5, 1917, wo had already receive, chargeable to the fiscal year 1916, 
$10,700 in claims or indemnities, chargeable against that year, and we 
will still continue to receive claims up to Jime 30, 1918. At the rate of 
expenditure for the preceding fiscal y^ar we will exhaust the entire 
$16,000 which we are asking for. 
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Friday, February 23, 1917. 

office of fourth assistant postmaster general. 

STATEMENT OF MB. AIFBED B. FOSTEB, SUPEBINTEVDENT 
DIVISION OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. 

8TATIONERY FOR THE POSTAL SERVICE. 

The Chairman. For stationery for the Postal Service, $65,000. 
What is the necessity for this ? 

Mr. Foster. It is due principally to the increase in cost of paper. 
Paper and writing fluid are two of the principal stationery items. 
The increase in cost over last year is from 7 per cent to 280 per cent, 
and therefore, of course, it exnausted our appropriation early in the 
year. We have expended to date $246,412 out of an appropriation 
of $260,000. 

The Chairman. Have you enough supplies on hand to last the 
balance of the year ? 

Mr. Foster. We have not; no, sir. It was necessary for us to 
purchase a full yearns supply of some items at the beginning of the 
year, although we have not purchased our estimated Quantity, be- 
cause the contractors were unable to let us have the full amount. 

FACING SLIPS, LABELS, SEALS, ETC. 

The Chairman. For facing slips, plain and printed, caM slide 
labels, intaglio seals, tags, linen labels, blanks, and books of an urgent 
nature, $70,000. 

Mr. Foster. This is another paper proposition, because the facing 
shps are paper. The necessity for the tags is due in a large degree 
to parcel-post increases. I have the figures here, if you want them, 
showing the amount we have expended for the different items. 
Thirty-five thousand dollars is the amount we ask for. 

The Chairman. How is it you need so much for this year as com- 
pared with next year? This will make a total of $190,000 for this 
year and you only estimate $80,000 for next year. You are not going 
to have a fallin g o ff in the price of paper, are you ? 

Mr. Foster. We have included the facing slips with stationery in 
next year's appropriation. We have not asked for any specific 
appropriation lor facing sUps this coming year. 

The Chairman. Yes; you estimate $80,000. 

Mr. Foster. We have facing slips included in the stationery appro- 
priation for next year; $522,000 is the amount for stationery next 
year. 

The Chairman. How much do you get for this purpose under any 
item? 

Mr. Foster. This year we have $120,000 for facing slips. 

The Chairman. How much did you ask for next year ? 

Mr. Foster. Is it stated there lust what we set aside for facing 
slips alone ? Under this item we buy facing sUps, tags of all kinds, 
and lead seals and lead seal presses. 

The Chairman. But how much did you estimate you were going 
to spend next year for the purpose indicated here ? 

Mr. Foster. I have not that information with me. 
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The Chairman. For next year you ask $80,000. How is it you 
want $190,000? 

Mr. Foster. That is for facing slips only ? In this appropriation 
we have a number of items besides facing slips . 

The Chairman. What did you spend for the other piirposes ? 

Mr. Foster. Here is what we have spent so far this vear: For 
blank facing slips, $29,440.40; printed slips, $32,877; tags of all kinds, 
$35,132; lead seals and presses, $13,455.90; postmaster account and 
record books, including special papers, $8,986.33, making a total of 
$119,891.63. We estimate it wiU be necessary for us to expend for 
the purchase of blank slips, $12,268.50; printed slips, $17,000; tags, 
$2,800; account books and paper, $3,000, making a total of $35,068.50 
and we have asked for $35,000. 

The Chairman. No; you are asking for $70,000. 

Mr. Foster. That is a mistake in uie print in your book; $35,000 
is what we asked for. That is possibly due to the fact that we put in 
an ui^ent deficiency statement for $35,000 which did not reach your 
committee. 

WEAPPINQ PAPER. 

The Chairman* For wraping paper, $16,000.. How much are you 
asking here ? 

Mr. Foster. $8,000. 

The Chairman. Whj is that ? 

Mr. Foster. There is an increase of more than 60 per cent in the 
cost of our wrapping paper. Just the ordinary wrapping paper has 
increased about 91 per cent over last year, and it was necessary to 
take all we could get at the berinning of the contract, which was not 
enough to meet our needs for the year. 

POSTMARKING, RATING, MONEY-ORDER STAMPS, ETC. 

The Chairman. For postmarking, rating, money order stamps, 
and electrotype plates, etc., $40,000. How much do you want unaer 
this item ? 

Mr. Foster. $20,000. 

The Chairman. To what is this due ? 

Mr. Foster. This is due to an increase in prices ranging from 9 per 
cent to 300 per cent. Canceling ink which we use on our cancelmg 
machines has increased about 300 per cent. 
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Satubdat, Febbuary 24, 1917. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

STATEMENTS OF HON. WILLIAM C. BEDFIELD, SECBETABT; 
MB. GEOBGE JOHANNES, DISBUBSING GLEBE ; MB. GEOBGE 
B. PUTNAM, COMMISSIOlIf EB BUBEAU OF LIGHTHOUSES ; MB. 
F. LESTEB JONES, SUPEBINTENDENT COAST AND GEODETIC 
SUBVET; W. E. PABKEB, CHIEF OF THE SECTION OF VES- 
SELS AND EQUIPMENT, COAST AND GEODETIC SUBVET; 
MB. HUGH M. SMITH, COMMISSIONEB BUBEAU OF FISH- 
EBIES; MB. H. F. MOOBE, DEPUTY COMMISSIONEB, AND 
MB. GEOBGE UHLEB, SUPEBVISING INSPECTOB GENEBAL, 
STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION SEBVICE. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 

The Chaibman. Your first item is — 

For contingent and miscellaneous expenses of the offices and bureaus of the depart- 
ment, for which appropriations for contingent and miscellaneous expenses are not 
specifically made, including the same objects specified under this head in the legia- 
lalive, executive, and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal year nineteen hundred 
and seventeen, and including traveling and subsistence expenses of collectors of 
customs while traveling under orders of the Department of Conmierce incident to the 
enforcement of navigation laws, $5,000. 

Secretary Redfield. I would like to have go in the record, the 
statement that through economies which we have been able to 
make within the last 60 days we find it unnecessary to ask for this 
item, and it may be stricken out. 

LIGHTHOUSE SEBVICE. 

LIGHTHOUSE VESSELS. 

The CHAmMAN. The next item is: 

For salaries and wages of officers and crews of light vessels and lighthouse tenders, 
including temporary employment when necessary, $35,000. 

Mr. Putnam. I will state that this estimate may be reduced, 
owing to the fact that some of the vessels have not yet been put in 
commission, to $23,000. I would like to submit an estimate for 
$23,000 instead of $35,000. 

The Chairman. What is the necessity for that? 

Mr. Putnam. In the hearings on the sundry civil bill I explained 
(juite fully the great difficulty the Lighthouse Service is npw naving 
in maintaining suitable vessels and in getting suitable officers ana 
men for the vessels. I called attention to the fact that we have had 
many incompetent men on our vessels and that there was consequent 
danger and risk to the vessels and to the personnel; that our vessels 
were oftentimes crippled by a great number of men leaving at one 
time, and that we were getting many appea>ls and petitions from the 
men for increased compensation. We went over the entire schedule 
of our vessels very careiiUly and got up a revised schedule which would 
come nearer meeting the present commercial rates. That schedule 
called for an increase in our annual appropriation of $150,000, but 
even at that it was considerably less than the average commercial 
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rates. We desire to put that schedule into effect on the Ist of March — 
that is, for the last tnree months of this year — and it will require this 
amount of $23,000 to carry that schedule out for the balance of the 
year, including the pay required for the tender Cedar, which we 
expect tcf have in commission for one month of the present fiscal year. 
Secretary Redfield. Reference is made to the hearings on the 
sundry civil bill from pages 1064 to 106S. 

CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

Claims for damages: To pay the claims for damages which have been considered, 
adjusted, and determined to be due to the claimants by the Commissioner of Light- 
houses, under authority of the provisions of section four of the Act of Jime seventeenth, 
nineteen hundred and ten (Thirty-sixth Statutes, page five hundred and thirty- 
seven), on account of damages occasioned by collision for which vessels of the Light- 
house Service have been foimd responsible, certified to Congress at its present session 
in House Dociunent Numbered Seventeen hundred and seventy, $56.88. 

That is under the statute authorizing you to adjust and certify 
claims? 
Mr. Putnam. Yes, sir; that is done according to law. 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 

OFFICE EXPENSES. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For office expenses, including the same objects specified under this head in the 
sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1917, $6,097. 

Mr. Jones. The first item is for two new furnaces and boilers, 
$3,949. 

The Chairman. Where are these boilers ? 

Mr. Jones. They are in the Richards Building, so called. They 
were condemned by the boiler inspectors, and the matter was brought 
to your attention some time ago; yoii suggested that we bring it up 
at this time. These boilers were absolutdy useless and dangerous, 
and this item represents the actual expense of the new ones that are 
now installed and in operation. The next item is for a steel smoke- 
stack and foundation. That was entirely gone and decayed, and this 
item, $1,000, represents the actual cost on bids. The next item, $9631 
is for the construction of a coal bimker and the removal of the old 
he'ating plant. We had to open the south end of the building in 
order to get out the old boilers and bring in the new ones. Here- 
tofore we had to dump our coal imder the sidewalk and wheel it 
in by wheelbarrows. Now we have constructed a coal bimker and 
it comes in a chute and does not require two handlings. 

We made that change at that time because the masonry was all 
out and it saved an extra expense later in building the bunkers. The 
other item, $105, is for an iron railing around the wall pn the south 
and west sides of the back of the Richards Building. When teams 
drive in, there is nothing there to protect them, and heretofore a 
team could very easily back off and go down a good manv feet right 
through a window into the instrument section. We have had several 
narrow escapes and at this time we thought it was very essential that 
this protection should be given at that part of the buuding. 
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PRINTING CHARTS. 

The Chairman. There is an estimate before the committee: 

For materials, supplies, and equipment for printing charts in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, including the employment in the District of Columbia of such personal serv- 
ices, other than clerical, as may be needed for the additional work required and to 
operate the printing plant on one night e^ift, $25,000. 

Mr. Jones. This is an emergency matter, Mr. Chairman. Since I 
appeared before you in relation to our estimates on the smidry civil 
bm this has come up due to the international crisis. The Navy Depart- 
ment has already placed with us an order for about 30,000 charts 
and a tentative order for 70,000 more. If we hope to fill that order 
in fair time we are bound to put on a night shift. We have already 
stopped the sale of charts .to outsiders, simply because we could 
not fill the Navy orders or even begin to fill them and fill those in 
commercial life. You will note that $12,500, half of the item, is for 
chart paper. It will take from two to three months to secure that 
chart paper, and it is very necessary that we have that in stock and 
not delay the printing of these emergency charts when the Navy 
gives us the word. 

The Chairman. You do not expect to use this in this fiscal year ? 

Mr. Jones. We expect to use it right away, sir. This covers a 
period of at least six months. 

The Chairman. You want it available for the next fiscal year ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes,- sir. 

Secretary Redfield. Both years, and we will need it right away. 

Mr. Jones. It should be made available at once. 

The Chairman. You want it available next year, too ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

REPAIRS AND MAINTENANCE OF VESSELS. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For repairs and maintenance of the complement of vessels, including traveling 
exx)enses of persons inspecting the rex>airs, and exclusive of engineer's supplies ana 
other ship chandlery, $3,000. 



ouTPrrriNQ steamer "surveyor." 



Mr. Jones. There is another item for $7,356 for furniture and 
equipment in outfitting the steamer Surveyor, and $3,000 for the 
Yukon, incident to putting her in commission. Capt. Parker, the 
chief of the section of vessels and equipment who, for the last year 
and a half has been inspecting and endeavoring to adjust and stand- 
ardize and use the material we have to the best advantage, is here, 
and I would hke to have you hear him a moment, as he knows all 
about these details. 

Mr.' Parker. We require $7,356 to complete the equipment of 
the Surveyor. We had to accept a bid that was sUghtly m excess of 
our estimate and that did not leave us a sufl5cient amount to fully 
equip the vessel. These items consist of special hoists for the boats, 
sounding machines, furniture and furnishings to fully equip the boat 
for duty. Unless we have those items we can not bnng the boat out. 
We expect to bring her out. on the Lakes as soon as navigation opens. 

The Chairman. Can not that be done out of your general appro- 
priation ? 
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Capt. Parker. The general appropriation will not be available 
before the first of July, so we will lose the use of the boat. 

The Chairman. But your general appropriation for this year? 

Capt. Parker. That appropriation is all exhausted. 

The Chairman. Why aid you not save enough to fix up the boat ? 

Capt. Parker. The conditions were unfortunate. We had to pay 
such high prices for repairs that we had nothing left. In fact, this 
$3,000 is an increase for the repairs to the vessels, because we did not 
have enough money to repair her. 

The Chairman. What is the equipment? 

Capt. Parker. Hoists for the neavv launches, sounding machines, 
and built-in furniture, which should be undertaken at once, install- 
ing refrigerating machinery, and some minor items that we should 
contract for at once, because the furnishings will take two or three 
months to supply. The boat hoists will cost $1,800, the sounding 
machines $1,000, furniture $2,500, instalUng the refrigerating machin- 
ery $500, and $2,000 for the general fitting equipment that must go 
into the vessel. 

REPAIRS TO STEAMER '* YUKON." 

The Chairman. And the other item of $3,000 ? 

Capt. Parker. That is to repair the steamer Yukon. She was 
badly strained in Alaska and needs refastening. She is not safe. 
She is held in Alaska because it is not safe to undertake any work 
until she is refastened. 

The Chairman. How large a boat is she? 

Capt. Parker. About 38 tons, a small launch about 70 feet long. 

Secretary Redfield. She is used in the inland waters of Alaska ? 

Capt. Parker. Yes, sir. That also includes a new gas engme for 
one of the launches used in Alaska. The engine is entirely worn out, 
and the launch can not be used this season without a new engine. 

Mr. Jones. It might be well to note that this boat did not cfo any- 
thing the last season on account of lack of funds and she is now out. 

The Chairman. Even if you had the money, you could not have 
used her ? 

Mr. Jones. She is in King Cove in western Alaska, in dry dock, so to 
speak, and would have worked if the money had been available. 

BUREAU OF fisheries. 
DEYELOPIKO AQUATIC SOURCES OF LEATHER. 

Secretary Redfield. Mr. Chairman, we are going to ask you to 
include in this bill, under this general title, the item of $10,000 which 
appears in House Document No. 1872 for developing aquatic sources 
01 leather, and I should Kke to call you attention to the fact that 
this [exhibiting] is a shark hide, which has been tanned and is now 
ready for the manufacture of shoes. If your committee had not been 
so prompt, we should have had a pair of shoes to show you. This 
leather is now ready for use and is being tested at the Bureau of 
Standards. I am prepared to say that if we can be given $10,000 
we shall be able, not from one but from many sources, to produce a 
wholly new supply of leather. 

The Chairman. Is there enough leather for a pair of shoes in this 
strip ? 
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Secretary Redfield. I think you will find much more than enough 
f?>r a pair of shoes. That is half of a hide. It has been cut in the 
center and it gives you an idea of what is available from a shark's 
hide, as much as from a small steer. The hides vary in thickness. 

The Chairman. Has no private enterprise gone into this industry ? 

Secretary Redfield. Nobody has gone into it yet on a manufac- 
turing scale. Our purpose is merely to begin it and to show the way 
and then to drop it, and then to take up other hides. There are other 
sea animals which furnish hides available for leather. 

Mr. Moore. There are quite a number of fishskins available for 
leather. 

The Chairman. Besides the shark ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. The codfish skins are now being tested and 
give considerable promise of producing a white leather like kid, 
which will be useful for many purposes. There are probably six 
or eight species of fish. We have the skins of five species out now 
being tested. 

Mr. Cannon. There is a big supply of sharks ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. Tms will solve the question which was 
troubling the New Jersey coast last summer. 

' Secretary Redfield. If we can secure this money, we will go into 
the Gulf coast, in the tropical waters, where the big sharks are; we 
can get hides in aU probaoility much larger than this. 

Mr. Moore. Hides which are very much thicker, at least half an 
inch thick, which wiQ be available for sole leather, belting, and 
things of that kind. 

Secretary Redfield. We did not have this done when here before; 
it has just come. We will imdertake to make you proud of this 
appropriation, if you will give us the $10,000. 

NECESSABY AND URGENT REPAIRS TO STEAMER "ALBATROSS." 

t 

The Chairman. "For necessary and urgent repairs to the steamer 
Albatross, $10,000.'' 

Secretary Redfield. Reference is made, Mr. Chairman, to page 
1186 of the hearings on the simdry civil bill. 

Mr, Smith. Mr. Chairman, we submitted a deficiency estimate of 
$10,000 for urgent repairs for the steamer Albatross in November. 
These repairs are needed in order to make the vessel safe to go to 
sea in order that she may be able to do the work that is mapped 
out for her. 

Secretary Redfield. What is the nature of the repairs ? 

Mi. Smith. There is a large number of items of repairs required, 
according to a very careful examination of the vessel which we have 
had made. I will be glad to enumerate these, if you so desire. 

Secretary Redfield. There are several pages of items which we 
can file with the committee if they care to have us do so. The full 
detail is here. There is necessary, main deck planking, new plates, 
the forecastle deck is necessary to be replaced, because it leaks, the 
sheer plates on both sides of stem are corroded and were found com- 
pletely gone in places, the planking and sill of deck house is rotten. 
The whole of this portion of the deck must be renewed. The main 
lower mast has been found to be rotten at the head for 14 feet, the 
rivets must be renewed, where the vessel is leaking, canvas on poop 
deckhouse is rotten and gone in many places. Tne motor boat re- 
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quires to be caulked and to be repaired. The main deck leaks in many 
places and has to be caulked. The draw shafts are required to be ex- 
amined every three years by regulation of the Steamboat Inspection 
Service. Tnere are many more. In this case, as in the case of the 
Fish Hawk, which is even worse, I have notified the Secretary of the 
Navy that the vessel is at the disposal of the Navy for patrol work or 
for transport work, but that she can not be used at all until after 
these repairs are made. 



REPAIRS TO STEAMER "PISH HAWK." 



Mr. Chairman, referring again to page 1186 of the hearings on the 
sundry civil bill and to House Document No. 1894 in the case of the 
Fish Hawk, which is even worse, as set forth in my letter, which forms 
a portion of that document, after a personal investigation made by 
me as well as by the Commissioner of the Fisheries, the letter date^ 
January 2, 1917, the vessel can not be sent to sea and is a useless 
expense to the Government until she has very considerable repairs . 
She is an unusual ship. Her hull is of Norway iron, the only vessel 
of the kind that I know of, a very valuable huU. The hull itself seems 
to be in good condition, but the bolts and sheathing, which I had the 
privilege of showing you, are so corroded that the sheathing will not 
stay in place. I have here [exhibiting] a fair specimen of the bolts. 
The vessel is necessarily confined within Chesapeake Bay, but is 
hardly safe to be used there in heavy weather. 

Mr. Cannon. Will she be a good boat if repaired ? 

Secretary Redfield. Yes, sir; she would be as good as new and 
would be a vessel which the Government could sell to-day for double 
her cost, including repairs, if made. 

Mr. Cannon. What is the total cost ? 

Secretary Redfield. $35,000. This is not an old steel ship, or 
even an old wooden ship. I want to impress upon you the fact that 
it is a Norway iron hull, material whicn is worth 7 cents a pound. 
We have a prize, a very unusual vessel. How she ever came to be 
built of that material, I do not understand. She can be made sub- 
stantially as good as new with these repairs. I would not advise 
putting upon that vessel a lesser sum, oecause in my judgment it 
would be a waste, it would have to be done over, but these complete 
repairs would make a thoroughly good ship. 

Mr. Cannon. If she were fulfy repaired the way you speak of, what 
would be her value? 

Secretary Redfield. She would be worth, according to the basis 
of cost plus repairs about $150,000, but I have an estimate that she 
could be sold for an advance over that of $100,000 to private parties. 
She is a sea-going steamer and would be in thoroughly sound and 
good condition, but to-day she is useless practically as things now 
stand. 

Mr. Smfth. The vessel can be used more economically if these 
repairs are provided. With the present engine the ship can make 
about 196 nules a day with the expenditure of 10 tons of coal. With 
a modern enmne she could make 240 miles on six tons of coal. 

Secretary Redfield. That is true; I forgot that. 
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NEW AQUATIC FOOD SUPPLIES. 

I should like to refer finally tinder the Bureau of Fisheries to House 
Document No. 1871, and to page 1190 of the hearings on the sundry- 
civil bill to the request of $50,000 for introducing new foods and to 
add to the statement then made. It is a very astonishing fact that 
the cannery which undertook the canning of gray fish upon th^ 
Pacific coast has received order for 43 carloads of gray fish, amounting 
to 1,200,000 cans, which, if supphed, would feed 3,600,000 people. 

The Chairman. Where will tney get the cans ? 

Secretary Kedfield. That is the difficulty. 'The order is being 
filled to-day up to the capacity of the cannery to supply the cans. 

The Chairman. I have received letters from large nsn packers on 
the Pacific coast that thev can not get the cans. 

Secretary Redfield. They can not get enough. 

Mr. Moore. This company has maoe some special arrangement. 

The Chairman. Where is the fish shipped, abroad ? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. They have orders from abroad, but we 
have taken steps to prevent their going out of the coimtry. 

The Chairman. You have put on an embargo ? 

Mr. Moore. We have practically put on an embargo. We wrote 
and told them that we could not cooperate if they were going to 
give preference to foreign orders, that the domestic demand was far 
in excess of the supply, and that we wanted the domestic demand 
supplied first. 

Secretary Redfield. We have a very curious hold upon those 
fellows. They want our label, carrying approval, on their cans. It 
is up to us to say whether we will furnish the label or not, and imles8 
they do as we wish with regard to price and the places of sale, we will 
not furnish the label. Here is the fact. As a result of the gray fish 
campaign, for which you gave us an appropriation of $25,000, of 
which we have spent less than $5,000, there are to-day orders either 
filled or filling which will supply food for over 3,000,000 people. 

Mr. Cannon. For how long ? 

Secretary Redfield. A hearty meal at an average cost of 3 J cents 
apiece. 

The Chairman. How many cans have been ordered ? 

Secretary Redfield. One milUon two himdred thousand cans. 
They have orders in addition for 1,632,000 cans. 

The Chairman. I have a letter here from the Whatcom Fish 
Products Co. of Bellingham, Wash., dated December 11, 1916, which 
syas: 

We require in our own business 150,000 cases of 4 dozen empty cans for next season 
to pack our salmon, and the Seattle Can Co., which supplied us this season, as well as 
the American Can Co. (Portland, Oreg., branch), was unable to take any orders because 
either the mills can nor suppljr the necessary tin plate, or, as is the case with the Ameri- 
can Can Co., a number of tneir plants and plants of subsidiary companies, have been 
turned into munition factories. 

Secretary Kedfield. In the first place, this concern had secured 
750,000 cans, but I only mention that as an example of the conditions. 
The appropriation which we- ask for is not limited by the cans. It 
does not apply only to canned fish. They have secured 750,000 cans. 
Mr. Cannon, the point I explained when you were not here is that this 
permits the use of the same cannery in the winter season when other- 
wise it would be idle, and so the product is entirely in addition to the 
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food supply and in no sense takes away from the capacity otherwise. 
I am assured by the people behind the American Cfan Co. that they 
will endeavor to provide the cans. 

The Chairman. Here is a company which can not get the cans. 

Secretary Redfield. If you will give me a copy of that letter I will 
make an effort to aid them. 

Mr. MooBE. In this case a special effort was made to make business 
for the can companies, and therefore it behooves them to get busy 
and make the cans. They made a special effort in this case to pro- 
duce them. I do not know how many more they can produce. I 
understand also that the stock of tin plate on the Pacific coast is 
practically gone — that there are only a lew thousand cases out there. 

Secretary Redfield. We purpose to introduce, if we can have this 
appropriation, let us say, within six months, beginning at once, six 
entirely new and unused foods in large quantities and at very low 
price. Some of them will be smoked, I take it, some will be mUd 
cured, and some fresh. The limitation on the cans is nothing to us 
in the matter, except in the grayfish the demand was so great that 
it has run away with the capacity of the cannery to supply them. 
I suggest that at this time especially we ought to be permitted to do 
our utmost to add nev foods when we are «3)le to do so cheaply, and 
this is the time of all times when we want to have the aid of Congress 
in introducing new articles of food value, and practically this service 
of ours is the one — there may be others- Grod bless them, if there 
are — the one which has made a successful and definite countrywide 
attack upon the cost of living by producing new foods unused 
hitherto. That is the case of the tilefish, and that is the case of the 
grayfish, and we are now ready to go on with the sable fish and other 
now not used fishes and introduce them as food. 

Mr. Cannon. Is the grayfish found on the Pacific coast ? 

Secretary Redfield. Yes; in the wintertime and on the Atlantic 
coast in the summer time. 

The Massachusetts State Co^lInission on the High Cost of Living, 
in its report issued within a very few days, ir eludes two recommerda- 
tions among others. The first one, to ii: crease the production of 
food. That is what this provision does. Secordly, to popularize 
fish for food purposes. That is what this does. So we have the 
official backing oi at least one State in this effort. I think we have 
a right to say to the committee that we use the money well. They 

fave us $25,000 for the g^rayfish and we have not used quite ore-fifth, 
do not know that there is any reason why we should use it at all. 

The Chairman. Suppose we make that appropriation available 
for all fish ? 

Secretary Redfield. We would be very pleased. 

Mr. Moore. That would be very satisfactory, if it were understood 
that in case we exceeded that, we could feel at liberty to come hero 
again. 

The Chairman. You gentlemen can come any time you like. 

Mr. Moore. $25,000 will not be enough for the entire campaign 
which we want to conduct. 

Secretary Redfield. Give us that and make this $30,000. 

Mr. Moore. That will start it, and it will probably carry us this 
year, but I should hate very much to be curtailed at just a critical 
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time of the campaign. We must take advantage of the conditions as 
thev present themselves. . 

Secretary Kedfield. If we take this at the flood all the papers in 
the country will join in advertising a new food. Next year they 
might not. If you let us have the balance of the $25,000 and make 
this $30,000 instead of $50,000, that would be satisfactory. 

Mr. MooKE. That would do very well; that would satisfy us. 

STEAMBOAT INSPECTION SERVICE. 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 

The Chairman. The next item is, ''For Steamboat-Inspection 
Service, contingent expenses, $20,000." The appropriation is 
$100,000? 

Secretary Kedfield. I may say, Mr. Chairman, that since Julv 1 
this biu'eau has been required to move its oflSces located in public 
buildings m Seattle, New London, and Pittsburg into private build- 
ings at an average cost of $7,000 per annum, an added expense which 
was not before us last year. We have also been obliged to expend 
more than $7,000 for absolutely needed fumitiu'e and equipment in 
the field offices, something that we simply could not contmue to run 
the offices without. There were added to the service on July 1, 30 
assistant inspectors and one traveling inspector, whose traveling 
expenses wiU amount to $5,000 or more, an expense that we did not 
have the previous year. In view of the congested condition of the 
Great Lakes— I need hardly tell you that commerce was larger than 
ever before in the history of the country by millions of tons — ^we had 
to detail clerks to Cleveland, Ohio, and later to detail assistant in- 
spectors to Cleveland and BuflFiBlo, involving additional traveling 
expenses amounting to several thousand dollars in all. For these 
reasons and for the general growth of the commerce of the country 
we simply are short this amount of money. 

The Chairman. Thirty additional inspectors ? 

Secretary Kedfield. Yes; and one traveling inspector, making 3 !• 

Mr. Uhler. I should just like to say, Mr. Chairman, that from 
July 1 to February 1, approximated upon what the expense will be, 
because all the accounts are not in yet for February, we have spent 
of that appropriation approximately $60,000. Our big work is dur- 
ing the months of March, April, May, ana June, and based upon that 
we ask for this deficiency of $20,000. We can not tell, Mr. Chairman, 
what is going to happen to us at any time, and we have to have a 
little money to meet emergencies that we can not anticipate or that 
it is impossible to anticipate, and last year, as the Secretary knows, 
we had to dose the doors in June. 

Secretary Redfield. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Uhler. We did not have money enough. We feel, Mr. Chair- 
man, that $20,000 is not an extravagant amount. 

The Chairman. What is the present state of your appropriation.? 

Mr. Uhler. We have about $40,000 of the appropriation. We have 
spent approximately $60,000. March, Aprd, May, and June are 
always tne large months. We can not tell what emergencies are 
going to confront us, and so, I think, it is right that we should have 
a little money. 
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Secretary Redfield. As you gentlemen realize, during the months 
of May and June, the excursion season opens and our men have to 
travel. In March and April the Lake inspection season opens and 
the four months of March, April, Majr, and June take approximately 
as much as the balance of the entire year. During tne last two 
years we have had to stop our work in June because we did not have 
enough money. 

Mr. Uhleb. You have given us $1,20,000 for next year. 

The Chaibman. No; $110,000. 

Mr. Uhleb. $120,000 in the Legislative bill. 

The Chairman. There was $120,000 appropriated in the legisla- 
tive bill ? 

Mr. Uhleb. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Redfield. This will just be equivalent to the appro- 
priation for the coming year. 

Mr. Uhleb. As I have explained here very many times, Mr. 
Chairman, we quite often find where we are living in public buildings, 
we can not tell at what minute they will simply sav to us, "You will 
have to get out and find other space," and generally we have to get 
out. Our appropriations or estimates are based on what we natur- 
ally suppose is going to be a fair expenditure, but when it comes to 
such items as this, there are things we can not anticipate. 

The Chaibman. Mr. Secretary, is the Rockefeller Foundation 
working in the Census Bureau ? 

Secretary Redfield. I have never heard of it. 

The Chaibman. Or any of their people under the arrangements 
which they usually make whereby tne Government pays a nominal 
salary of $1 ? 

Secretary Redfield. I think not. 

The Chaibman. Will you look into that ? 

Secretary Redfield. 1 will, with pleasure. The law prohibiting 
it, however, goes so far as to play havoc with certain other arrange- 
ments which we have made, at Woods Hole, for instance. I wish 
this had come up when Dr. Smith was here. 

The Chaibman. It will not go into effect for a year, and we can 
find out about all such cases in the meantime. 

Secretary Redfield. At Woods Hole we get great work and help 
from the aifferent universities all over the country, who send their 
investigators there and they contribute to the pubhc on a very 
important scale. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

, SiTNDAT, February 25, 1^17. 

STATEMENTS OP HON. W. B. WILSON, SECEETABY; ME. B. WAT- 
SON, CHIEF CIEBK; MB. S. J. O0M7EB8, CHIEF DIVISION OF 
PTTBUCATIONS AITO SUPPLIES; MB. BOQEB O'DONNELL, STEfflAJL 
IMMIOBANT INSPECTOB; MB. B. F. CBIST, BEPTTTY COMMIS- 
SIONEB OF NATTTBAUZATION; MISS TXTIIA C. LATHBOP, CHIEF 
CHILDBEN'S BTTBEATJ. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 

The Chairman. For ^'contingent expenses" you are asking 
$4,400? 

Mr. Watson. This estimate is on account of the expenses incident 
to moving from our present quarters to the building across the 
street, which is nearing completion. 

The Chairman. Did we not give you the moving money? 

Mr. Watson. Not at all. This estimate is made up of the follow- 
ing items: $600 for lamps, $750 for window shades, $1,250 for 
awnings, and $1,800 for moving, as near as we can estimate it. 

The Chairman. Have you moved into the new building? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. We will move about the 1st of July or th© 
middle of June. 

RENT. 

The Chairman. You are asking for rent, $4,000? 

Mr. Watson. That is on account of the authorization which wagr 
contained in the legislative bill for this year, appropriating $20,000 
and carrying an authorization for $24,000 for the re*lease of the 
present quarters. 

The Chairman. You had $20,000 and authorization to make a 
contract for $24,000? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is for the present building? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The new building, or the old building^ 

Mr. Watson. The old building. We thrashed that all out before. 
The understanding was that we were to re-lease our present build- 
inff for this year, and the act carried the necessary authority for 
re-leasing at $24,000, but appropriated only $20,000. 

BUREAtJ OF immigration. 
BE0X7LATIN0 IMMIGRATION — GUABDS ON BOBDEB, FUIL, FOOD SUPPLIES, ETC. 

The Chairman. The next item in " Expenses of regulating immi- 
gration, 1917, on its present basis," $100,000. 

Mr. O'DoNNEMi. That is made up of a series of items for the 
present fiscal year. A part of the items are as follows : A situation 
arose on the Mexican border early last summer which made it neces- 
sary for us to increase the force of guards down there incident to the 
typhus fever situation in Mexico. We have varied the number of 
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these guards, who are mounted and furnished their own horses, from 
time U) time during the interval since then as conditions required. 
The maximum number has been 25. We have been paying them $100 
a month, which included the furnishing and feeding by them of their 
mounts. The sum thus expended will aggregate for the fiscal year, 
on the present basis, $10,813.33. 

Another unforeseen item which has set us back this year has been 
the increased cost of fuel at two of our largest stations. At ElUs 
Island we have been forced to pay $3.23 a ton for coal this year as 
against $2.93 last yekr, which makes a difference of $3,900, as the 
consumption is 13,000 tons. The same way at San Francisco, where 
our consumption of fuel oil is 16,000 barrels, we have been com- 

f)elled to pay 90 cents a barrel this year as against 65 cents a barrel 
ast year, which has caused an unforeseen expenditure of $3,250. 
Then, at New York, while our food supplies for the hospitals last 
year cost $43,376, on the basis of the prices that we are now pay- 
mg our estimated cost for this year is $48,351, approximately $5,000 
more than it was for the last year. Of course, the committee is 
familiar with the increase in the cost of food supplies in general. 

EMPLOYMENT SEBVICE. 

In the maintenance of the employment service since the 1st of July 
we have incurred expenses which did not theretofore exist of $27,- 
066.2. Owing to the maintenance of crew men from interned vessels, 
we have recently been compelled to bear expenses which, as far as we 
can compute, now amount to $1,427.40. That, of course, was an un- 
foreseen item. That makes an aggregate of $51,456.75. The re- 
mainder of the estimate of $100,000 is intended to accomplish further 
work in connection with the employment service, about which the 
Secretary will speak to the committee. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, the committee will be glad to have 
you state your authority for maintaining these agencies. 

Secretary Wilson. I want to file with the committee a statement. 
I have been advised that the question of authority has been raised, 
and for that reason I should like to say a few words in connection 
with the authority. The authority for the employment work is pri- 
marily contained in section 40 of the immigration law, which creates 
:a Division of Information. It authorizes that division to gather 
information from all available sources, and then to publish the 
information that is obtained, making the publication available to 
aliens and others. When the Department of Labor was created and 
the Bureau of Immigration transferred to it, we found that service 
had already been organized and had been organized from the crea- 
tion of the Division of Information, and the work of the placement 
of aliens and others in places of employment was being carried on. 
There had been established one oflSce, the special duty of which was 
to conduct investigations as to opportunities and to direct aliens and 
others to those opportunities for employment. We took that inter- 
pretation of the authority as being sound, and particularly in view 
of the fact that the organic act in creating the department nad made 
it one of the duties of the department to advance the opportunities 
of profitable employment for the wage workers. With those two 
authorities we proceeded to develop the work. 
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The Chairman. My recollection is that by section 40 of the immi- 
gration act you are authorized, by correspondence, to obtain in- 
formation and to distribute aliens, but you have taken that money 
devoted to immigration purposes, and have opened general employ- 
ment agencies throughout the country, not only for aliens but for 
everybody who wishes to apply to them. That is what we are 
anxious to know, under what authority this money was taken for that 
purpose. 

Secretary Wilson. Bj virtue of section 40. 

The Chairman. Section 40 only refers to aliens and for this work 
to be done b y c orrespondence. 

Secretary Wilson. To aliens and others. It authorizes us to gather 
this information from all available sources. 

The Chairman. By correspondence, is it not? 

Secretary Wilson. I am not sure as to the words " by correspond- 
ence." 

The Chairman. It was never contemplated, when this appropria- 
tion was made, that you were going to take $135,000 and open general 
employment agencies. 

Secretary Wilson. We have been developing this work from the 
creation of the department and have been reporting annually on the 
development of the work. We felt that it was generally understood 
in connection with the Immi^ation Service that we were develop- 
ing this organization for the distribution of aliens and others. 

The Chairman. Section 40 provides: 

Authority is hereby given the Commissioner General of Immigration to estab- 
lish, under the direction and control of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
a division of information in the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization; 
and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall provide such clerical assistance 
as may be necessary. It shall be the duty of said division to promote a bene- 
ficial distribution of aliens admitted into the United States among the several 
States and Territories desiring immigration. Correspondence shall be had 
with the propei: officials of the States and Territories, and said division shall 
gather from all available sources useful information regarding the resources, 
products, and physical characteristics of each State and Territory and shall 
publish such information in different languages and distribute the publications 
among all admitted aliens who may ask for such information at the immi- 
gration stations of the United States and to such other persons as may desire 
the same. When any State or Territory appoints and maintains an agent or 
agents to represent it at any of the immigrant stations of the United States, 
sucli agents shall, under regulations prescribed by the Commissioner General 
of Immigration, subject to the approval of the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, have access to aliens who have been admitted to the United States for 
the purpose of presenting, either orally or in writing, the special inducements 
offered by such State or Territory to aliens to settle therein. While on duty 
at any immigrant station such agents shall be subject to all the regulations 
prescribed by the Commissioner General of Immigration, who, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, may, for violation of any 
such regulations, deny to the agent guilty of such violations any of the privi- 
leges herein granted. 

There is no authority in that section to ei^ablish the character of 
employment agencies that have been established in the various cities 
of the country. 

Secretary Wilson. You will observe, Mr. Chairman, that the sec- 
tion refers to the direction or authorization . 

The Chairman (interposing). This is an appropriation for the 
expenses of regulating immigration? 

Secretary T^lson. I know. 
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The Chairman. And you have taken that money and utilised those 
employees for this work? 

Secretary Wilson. The division of immigration is a part and 
parcel, of the manner of regulating immigration. 

The Chairman. I know, but the law specifies how that shall be 
done? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You have not any right to organize general em- 
ployment agencies throughout the country for that purpose and use 
the money appropriated for the Immigration Service in that way ? 

Secretary Wilson. In the first place, we are authorized to make a 
beneficial distribution of aliens. In the second place, we are author- 
ized to employ such clerks as may be necessary for that purpose. 

The Chairman. In the division in Washington? 

Secretary Wilson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Yes, sir ; in the Bureau of Immigration. Tha4; is 
purely a temporary service. As testified before this committee, these 
are general employment agencies, and in a great majority of the 
cases the persons were not aliens? 

Secretary Wilson. That is true, the great majority of them were 
not aliens, but there are aliens who desire information and who were 
furnished the information, and also all others who desired informa- 
tion. 

The Chairman. But what the department has been doing is to 
organize employment agencies right m the cities? 

Secretary Wilson. That has been a part of our purpose. In other 
words, we have endeavored to promote a beneficial distribution of 
aliens and of such others as the information we gather might benefit. 

The Chairman. There is no such authority under which this 
money was made available for your office. 

Secretary Wilson. That was part of the authorization for bene- 
ficial distribution. It was inclusive. 

The Chairman. The other $50,000 of this $100,000 is to extend 
that work during the balance of this fiscal year. 

Secretary WiuaoN. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do you know of any place in the United States 
where men are seeking work to-day ? 

Secretary Wiuson. Yes. 

The Chairman. Are not the factories seeking men ? 

Secretary Wilson: At every one of the agencies we have estab- 
lished men are seeking work and we are placing them. We have 
placed 115,000 in the first seven months of this fiscal year. There 
were 115,000 people who were seeking work, and we placed them in 
employment. We have also found many employers who were seek- 
ing workmen, and we have been endeavoring to supply the workmen 
to them. We have been seeking to do so as thoroughly, in cooperation 
with municipal and State agencies, as it has been possible for us 
with the limited means at our disposal to work out the problem. 

REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION — LITERACY TEST — ACT FEBRUARY 6, 1917. 

The Chairman. You are asking for $581,500 for the expense of 
regulating immigration from May 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, made 
necessary by the act of February 5, 1917. That is the exclusicm act! 
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Mr. O'DoNNELL. It is the immigration act of February 5. 

The Chairman. The exclusion act carrying the literacy test. 

Mr. OT)oNNELL. The literacy test is one of the items m it. 

The Chairman. That is the way it is referred to. 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes ; it is the act which has the literacy test in it. 

The Chairman. And that goes into effect on the 1st of May? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes. 

The Chairman. And this is the estimate of the services you will 
require under that act? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. For the two remaining months of this fiscal year 
and for the next fiscal year. 

The Chairman. Now, explain that in detail. 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. I will first state the figures on an annual basis, 
because, of course, the two months in this fiscal year can be figured 
on a pro rata basis. 

The Chairman. This is for 14 months ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. The estimate is for 14 months, but I will state it 
on the basis of 12 months, because it is more convenient to handle it 
in that way. The reading test, which is something entirely new and 
not in the present law at all 

Mr. Eagan (interposing). That is the literacy test? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes, sir. It is estimated, from such calculations 
as we have been able to make since the law was passed, that we will 
require about 50 additional inspectors to enforce that test at the 
various seaports and on the borders, and that our interpreter service 
will have to be very largely increased. We hope to do that at many 
of the smaller stations by men employed on a nominal salary basis, 
not to exceed $300 a year, and there will probably be all told 150 such 
employments during the course of a year in the service. 

Mr. Eagan. One hundred and fifty additional men ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes, sir. That would make a total of about 
$120,000 incident to the reading test. 

The Chairman. Do you mean 150 men at this small rate of com- 
pensation ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. At $300 a year; yes, sir. We may be able to 
combine some of those places and put them on at $600 or at the 
regular salary of $1,200, but we figured out it would average about 
150 additional men, say, at an average of $300 per aijnum. 

The Chairman. Are the 50 inspectors included in that figure? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. No, sir; these are interpreters. The additional 
number of inspectors will be required by virtue of the fact that 
the method of examination will be very much longer. 

The Chairman. What do the inspectors receive? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. They will average about $1,500 a year, because 
we will endeavor to get linguists, if w« can. That would make a 
total of $120,000 for that complete item — the reading test: 

Mr. Eagan. That would be $75,000 for the inspectors? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How many stations are there at which these im- 
migrants are examined now ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. On the Canadian border alone there are about 60 
designated ports of entry for aliens. The physical difficulties of ap- 
plying the reading test are, of course, greater on the borders than at 
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the seaports. In our own stations where we can handle the matter 
on oiir own soil the difficulties are not so great ; but on the borders we 
must conduct our affairs in such a way as not to interfere with ordi- 
nary traffic between the adjacent countries and our own, and we 
figure there is where many of the difficult problems are going to arise 
in applying the reading test.. It is comparatively simple at the 
seaports. 

Section 12 of the new act requires that departing settlers must be 
manifested ; that is, persons residing in the United States and going 
to points in Canada or Mexico for purposes of settlement shall be 
manifested and considerable data obtained from them. That virtu- 
ally amounts to inspection of emigration in contradistinction to 
inspection of immigration, and it is, of course, entirely new work. 
The men who do the inspection of outgoing people can not be doing 
the inspection of incoming people at the same time. Outgoing trains 
very frequently leave at the same time that incoming trains arrive, 
and as our inspections on the border are made en route, for the most 
part, it is going to be a very difficult tfhing to make this manifest 
of departing settlers without some addition to the force, and it is 
estimated that on the two borders 25 additional men will probably 
be required to do this work. 

The Chairman. Twenty-five inspectors? 

Mr. O'DoNNELii. Yes, sir. They would have to do it so they could 
swear the people to the data in the manifests. 

Mr. Eagan. That would be $37,500. 

Mr. O'DoNNEMi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. What good does the manifest do ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Apparently the purpose of the act is to obtain 
statistical information as to the number of people who are leaving 
this country for purposes of settlement in contiguous foreign terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Cannon. Well, you are getting rid of them. They can not 
come back. 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. We did not pass the law, Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. Cannon. I know that. 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. It is up to us to try to carry it out, and that is 
what we are going to try to do. 

Mr. Cannon. When a Mexican goes back or when a Canadian goes 
back they are simply going to an adjacent country, but when a man 
goes back to Europe for any purpose that is the end of him, is it not? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. But the point is this, Mr. Cannon: There has 
been a great deal of agitation, or there was considerable agitation, 
several years ago as to the large number of American citizens who 
were going up into Canada and taking up homesteads there, and 
there was a good deal of speculation as to the extent to which that 
emi^ation was going on. Apparently it is contemplated by this 
section of the new law that we shall have the means of ascertaining 
when people — either citizens or aliens domiciled in this country — 
leave mis country and go to contiguous foreign territory for pur- 
poses of settlement, who they are and what they are and all about 
them, as the law requires. 

The Chaibman. Will that necessitate inquiring of every person 
traveling from the United States to Canada, for instance, as to their 
purpose in going there ? 
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Mr. O'DoNNEix. I think it will probably lead to that very thingy 
in cooperation with the Dominion immigration service. 

Secretary Wilson. It seems to me it would be a rather difficult 
problem to carry out, because it is not a question of making a record 
of every one who is going into Canada, but it is a question of making 
a record of those who are going into Canada or going into Mexico 
for the purposes of settlement. 

The Chairman. How are you going to find that out unless you in- 
quire of everybody who goes there? * 

Secretary Wilson. The only way to find that out is to make in- 

Suiry of everybody and then make a record of it, and because that 
uty is imposed upon us, hence the necessity for this appropriation. 

Mr. Eagan. I should think there would be very few people who 
would want to go to Canada or to Mexico now. 

Secretary Wilson. As Mr. O'Donnell says, I think this grew out 
of the fact that a number of years ago the .middle west of Canada 
was settled very largely by Americans who went up there and settled 
on Canadian land. Later, some of them came back. The figures as 
to the number who have gone up there were quoted sometimes very 
wildlv and sometimes very conservatively ; but no one seemed to have 
any definite knowledge as to the exact number. I can conceive of 
no other purpose that this is intended to serve except the purpose of 
getting accurate information upon that particular point, and that is 
what we are required by the law to get information upon. 

Mr. Cannon. There are any number of trains running back and 
forth between Canada and this country. Now, if Mr. Fitzgerald 
was to go over to Canada it would not take much of an investigation^ 
but you would have to go through the train and see who he was. 
Now, suppose there were hundreds of others on that train. 

Secretiary Wilson. We do that on all trains coming into the United 
States. 

Mr. Cannon. But I am referring to trains going out of the United 
States. 

Secretary Wilson. And now there has been imposed upon us the 
additional duty of doing that on all trains going out of the United 
States. 

Mr. Cannon. It seems to me the number of people going back and 
forth would amount to one million people, or perhaps two or three 
million people. 

Secretary Wilson. It would, perhaps, amount to more than that. 
I do not know the exact number, but it seems to me that 1,000,000 
people would be a very small estimate of the number of people who 
are traveling on all the railroads crossing the Canadian line and the 
Mexican line. 

The Chairman. We have not many of those just now, and we 
are not likely to have many now, going either to Canada or to 
Mexico. 

Secretary Wilson. We have had more It rouble on the Canadian 
border since the war began than we ever had before, and, of course, 
we have had a great deal of trouble on the Mexican border. 

•Mr. Cannon. If that construction should be placed upon the law, 
do you not think the minimum ought to be approj)rialted until Con- 
gress can get a chance to amend that law. Otherwise, the fir^ thing 
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eoii know there will be no want of employment because they will all 
e paid from the Treasury. 

Secretary Wboson. What we are fimiring on is the minimum 
^imount we need to formulate even the oasis of an estimate upon. 

INTEKPBETEB8. 

The Chairman. What is the next item of expense? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Section 16 of the new law adds a feature which 
requires the Immi^ation Service to furnish interpreters for the 
medical officers. Hitherto there have been no interpreters furni^ed 
except such as could be loaned from time to time in connection with 
making some of the mental tests. The necessity for interpreters for 
medical officers lies, of course, in the application of mental tests 
looking for idiocy, insanity, imbecility, and other mental afflictions 
which can only be deitected, in many cases, through oral examination 
by the physicians. We have estimated that about 40 interpreters 
would be required for the medical divisions at the various stations, 
and as these interpreters will be employed at the time and paid 
$1,200 a year, that item aggregates $48,000. 

The Chairman. Forty interpreters at $1,200 a year? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL* Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you mean 40 interpreters at Ellis Island or are 
you going to scatter them clear across the ccmtineixt ? 

Mr. O'DoNNEix,. I said at all stations. There will not be over 12 
new interpreters at Ellis Island on this medical work. 

Mr. Cannon. How many stations have we got altogether? 

Mr. O'DoNNEix. We have got altogether about 100 officers and 
stations, but the principal stations are these: For instance, New 
York, where it would take 12 of these inspjectors for medical work, 
4 at Boston, 4 at Philadelphia, 4 at Baltimore, 2 at Seattle, 4 at 
San Francisco, and 10 at the small ports like New Orleans, Tampa, 
Key West, Savannah, and Tacoma. 

Mr. Cannon. There is no one coming in at those places. 

Mr. OT)oNNELL. Yes; we have medical officers at all those places 
and will have to furnish interpreters for them. 

Mr. Cannon. Have you got them at Sault Ste. Marie and Niagara 
Falls? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. We are not now figuring on increasing the force 
of interpreters we have there. We an*eady have intei^preters there 
and can use them very effectively with the medical officers. The 
amount of medical work done at those ports is not to be compared, 
however, with the medical work at the large stations where steer- 
age immigrants are examined. 

Mr. Cannon. I am curious to know how many people you have 
employed all told in connection with the immigration service and- 
the emigration service and all that that meano. 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. About 1,500. 

Mr. Cannon. And you think this new law will increase that force 
up to what number — 8,500? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. No, sir; I think it may increase it by 250. 

Mr. Cannon. For ttie coming three months the immigration will 
be against you, going out rather than coming in, so far as Europe is 
concerned. 
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Mr. O'DoNNELL. But this estimate is submitted only to take effect 
coincidentally with the operation of the n^w law. 

Mr. Cannon. Which is in May ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. And you do not anticipate there is going to be any 
considerable immigration, if any at all, rrom Europe or from Canada 
or from Mexico, do you ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. The immigration from Canada was larger, as I 
have shown by figures cited to this committee in the hearings on the 
sundry civil bill, last year than it had been for several years before. 
We have had an enormous influx of immigration from (Janada. 

Mr. Cannon. That was on account of their coming over here to 
work in the cotton mills of New England, and so on? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. No ; it is due to a number of conditions arising in 
Canada. 

Mr. Eagan. And is made up in part, I suppose, of returning 
Americans? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. No, sir; I am speaking now of aliens. 

Mr. Cannon. You do not anticipate for the balance of this fiscal 
year or during the coming fiscal year there is going to be any immi- 
gration from Europe, do you? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Undoubtedly we will have immigration from 
Europe. 

Secretary Wilson. We have been having it right along, Mr. 
Cannon. We have been having immigration from Europe which 
has run up to approximately 250,000 annually. 

Mr. Cannon. But you have been losing as many as you have 
been getting? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes; but that does not prevent us from in- 
specting those who come in, even though there were two or three 
million leaving and only 250,000 coming in, we would have to inspect 
the 250,000 just the same. 

Mr. Cannon. So the number who come in, whether it is 1,200,000 
or 200,000 or 400,000, require the same force ? 

Secretary Wilson. Oh, no. Our force has been very materially 
reduced in the past two years. Our apprc^riation has been $200,000 
less for the Immigration Service generally than it was before, and yet 
we have been getting the same influx from Asia, the same influx 
from South America, the same influx from the West Indies, and a 
larger influx from the Azores and that section than we were getting 
before. 

Mr. Cannon. Now, I want to ask you one other question : Are 
these employees, the inspectors and interpreters, in the classified 
service ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes, ar. 

Mr. Cannon. Placed there by Executive order? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. No, sir; they are selected from eligible lists of 
the Civil Service Commission, so required by section 24 of the exist- 
ing law, and also by a corresponding section of the new act. 

The Chairman. I presume you are getting a different class of 
immigrants, too. 

Secretary Wilson. We are rejecting a larger percentage than we 
did before, which would indicate tlaat they are not of as high a 
standard, on an average, as the ones we were getting before. 
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DOTJBLE INSPECTION SYSTEM. 

The Chairman. What is the next item of expense? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Section 16 of the new act requires a double in- 
spection system; that is, it requires that the primary examination 
which under the existing law is made by one officer shall be made 
by two officers. 

The Chairman. In the discretion of the Secretary? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is not mandators, but is discretionary. 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. The Secretary intends, as I understand it, to use 
his discretion by applying it. That was the purpose of the law, and 
certainly for the reason ]ust stated as to the character of immigra- 
tion we are getting just now, there is no time like the present for 
trying this thing out. The number of men who will probably be 
required at the seaports in that connection will be nominal, because 
we believe we can work out a system that will take care of the 
matter very well; but on the northern and southern borders, which 
are so extensive, our problems are multiplied because of the great 
number of stations ; and we have estimated that to make the double 
inspection system universal, and, of course, to make it anything less 
would be to indulge in discrimination which might not work out 
well, would take 77 additional men, and the aggregate salaries of 
those men would be $115,500. 

The Chairman. How much for each one? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. $1,500. Section 18 of the act provides for the 
payment of witness fees to persons detained as witnesses under the 
immigration laws. Hitherto persons so detained have received no 
witness fees and have only been paid their expenses. We are esti- 
mating that will take about $5,000 a year. 

DEPOBTINO ALIENS. 

Section 19 of the new act extends the period of deportation from 
three years to five years, and that will mean that we can proceed to 
arrest and deport people here in violation of law who have been here 
up to five years, but only as to such who came here less than three^ 
years ago and who landed under the old law can we mulct the steam- 
ship company for the cost of the return passage; so it will be neces- 
sary for us to pay the passage of those people until five years shall 
have elapsed under the new law ; and while it is very difficult to make 
an estimate as to what this will amount to in the first year,*we think 
it will probably amount to $70,000. 

The Chairman. Is that the cost of their return passage ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. No; the cost of arresting them, the cost of con- 
veying them to the seaport, and the cost of flieir ocean passage back 
to their homes. 

The Chairman. How do you divide that up ? 

Mr. O'DoNNBLii. We thought that the interior travel would proba- 
bly be about $30,000, and the ocean transportation and the cost of 
returning them to their homes in Europe would be, say, $40,000. 

The Chairman. You will not pay any of that ocean travel this 
next year? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. That remains to be seen. 
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The Chairman. You know you will not, unless there is a very 
radical change in the present situation. 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. We have been paying a great deal of ocean trans- 
portation under the existing conditions. 

The Chairman. But you are not sending people to Europe now ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Not in the last month; but up to that time we 
sent a great many. 

Secretary Wilson. Whenever we believed that conditions were 
safe to any particular part of Europe we did not hesitate to return 
them to that part, but whenever we believed conditions were not 
safe we refused to send them. 

The CnAiiyktAN. That is, for some time the department, exercising 
its discretion as to the wisdom of returning these people to Europe, 
has not been sending them there ? 

Secretary Wilson. Until recently we have felt it perfectly safe to 
send them to Scandinavian countries. Recently, of course, we have 
even abandoned sending them to Scandinavian countries. 

Mr. Eagan. That is, Scandinavians or others ? 

Secretary Wilson. We could only send Scandinavians to Scandina- 
vian countries, unless we were sending back Russians, for instance^ 
who might travel through Scandinavian territory to Russia ; but we 
found upon investigation that the transportation facilities in Russia 
were so meager that lately we have not been sending Russians back 
by way of Scandinavian countries. 

Ijir. Cannon. Now, I want to get right at this point some informa- 
tion. Do you mean to say that after immigrants have gotten in, sub- 
ject to the literacy test, that you are policing the whole country to 
see who have got past you at Ellis Island, and although they may 
have been here for three years, that you are going to arrest them 
and send them back and pay their passage back? 

Secretary Wilson. We have been doing that work for- years, Mr. 
Cannon. The existing law provides a three-year limitation, and if 
at any time within the three years our attention is called to aliens 
who are in the country in violation of law, having been admitted not- 
withstanding the fact they were likely to become public charges, not- 
withstanding the fact they were anarchists, notwithstanding the fact 
they were convicted of crimes involving moral turpitude, and the 
other conditions under which they were not admissible, if we found 
them in this country in violation of law, then it became our duty to 
take them up and deport them within the three years at the expense 
of the transportation companies who brought them here. As to the 
immoral cases there was no three-year limitation, but the three-year 
limitation applied as to requiring the steamship companies to meet 
the expense, so we have been sending back at the expense of the de- 
partment those of the immoral class who had been here for more than 
three years. That has only been interrupted by virtue of the Euro- 
pean war, when it became dangerous to send them abroad. 

Mr. Cannon. As I underetand you, they run the gauntlet and get 
into this country in spite of all your machinery, and now for three 
years and for nve years under the new law, you have got to have 
a large number of people traveling around over the country to de- 
tect those people. It seems to me that is most extraordinary. 
They might be, for instance, at the mercy of blackmailers and all 
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that sort of thing. It looks to me as though that is worse than the 
Mann Act, and that is bad enough. 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Let me correct you there. In the first place, you 
raise the^ question about taking up people who could not pass the 
literacy test! That test is not retroactive and does not take effect 
until May 1. Now there are a large number of aliens who are 
public charges in State institutions all over the country, and it is 
our business to relieve those institutions of the burden of caring 
for those people who do not belong here; and if they become public 
charges at the present time, within three years we can arrest and 
deport them. Under the new law that limit is increased to five 
years, but with this difference: All who are here now landed here 
under the existing law, and the steamship companies will only allow 
us to deport at their expense where they are legally liable for return 
passage under the law as it now stands. Under the provisions of 
the new law we will be compelled to go ahead and take people who 
have been here up to five years and we will have to pay the cost of 
their return passage if they have been here more than three years. 

Mr. Cannon. I am curious to know how many you have deported 
year after year after they have gotten in. 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. I have the statistics here for a couple of years. 

Mr. Cannon. Well, give us the statistics for those two years. 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. During the fiscal year ended June 80, 1915, we 
deported 2,670; that is the number deported after landing; and dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, we deported 4,737. 

Mr. Cannon. Did they ever get in? 

Mr. O'DoNNEix. These were people who were already in here and 
were picked up in this country. 

Mr. Cannon. That means about 6,000 in the la^ two years, and 
the limitation is three years. 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. The period of limitation is three years at the 
pi^sent time, but the period of limitation is now increased to five 
years. 

Mr. Cannon. That is under the new law. 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Under the new law. 

Secretary Wilson. Those are principally people who have become 
public charges from causes existing prior to their admission into the 
United States. 

Mr. Cannon. What has been the total cost of making these de- 
portations ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. I could give you my own estimate as to what it 
has probably cost on the average to deport each one of them. 

Mr. Cannon. Give us your estimate? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. I should say that the average cost of accomplish- 
ing the deportation of a European alien has been $200. 

Mr. Cannon. And that is without the payment of his passage? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes, sir. Of course, that includes such items as 
railroad fare, subsistence, conveying him to the port of deportaiion, 
the hiring of guards, and the thousand and one items which go to 
make up the deportation expenses. 

Mr. Cannon. And for that you have utilized the 1,500 employees? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes, sir; in part. 

Mr. Cannon. In addition to those employees you have temporary 
employees, because you speak of guards and all that kind of thing? 
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Mr. O'DoNNELL. The guards are usually people who are simply 
hii:ed for the trip ; that is, from interior towns or from the Pacific 
coast. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you know the number of such employees? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Thej^ do not occupy the status of regular em- 
ployees at all, but are simply paid a nominal compensation and ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Cannon. That means railroad fare and subsistence ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. And what do you call nominal compensation? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. One dollar. 

Mr. Cannon. One dollar a day? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. No; $1 is what they are usually paid. 

Mr. Cannon. For making a trip from the Pacific coast? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes; a nominal compensation of $1. That takes 
it out of the class of voluntary service. Many people are glad to 
come just for the sake of the trip, people who are coming on business 
and what not. 

Mr. Eagan. Are they sent across to Europe? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Not at such nominal compensation. In cases 
where we deport at our own expense we are supplicants for favors 
at the hands of the steamship companies. We are obliged to meet 
their requirements. They will not take seriously diseased persons, 
insane persons, or demented persons unless the Government will 
furnish a guard to go along with them and look after them during 
the trip. In other words, they are not running floating insane asy- 
lums ; that is about the size of it. In each of those cases we have to 
furnish an attendant to go along. 

Mr. Cannon. How is that person paid? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Such a person does not come within the category 
of this $1 nominal compensation. In those cases the attendants are 
picked up and sent along and paid $3 per diem while they are 
actually on the trip, and they are also paid their actual expenses. 
But they are not regular employees ; they are simply persons who are 
picked up for the particular job. 

HOSPITAL EXPENSES OF DISEASED WIVES AND CHILDREN. 

The Chairman. What is the next item? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Section 22 of the new act makes it obligatory . 
upon the Government to pay the hospital expenses for the treatment 
of diseased wives and children of naturalized citizens. 

Secretary Wilson. That is, when naturalized citizens send for 
their wives and children to come they may be found to be aflSicted 
with a disease which would mandatorily keep them out if they were 
not the wives or children of naturalized citizens. The law now* 
authorizes the treatment of the wives and children of such citizens 
until they are cured, when they are admitted into the United States. 

Mr. Eagan. That is, if they are admissible. 

Secretary Wilson. They are admissible under those circumstances, 
and they are treated at the expense of the Immigration Service. 

Mr. Cannon. Suppose they are apt to become public charges? 

Secretary Wilson. They could not be deported because they are 
citizens ; tne moment they are landed they are citizens of the United 
States. 
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Mr. Cannon.^ The husband, under the law, being a naturalized 
citizen ? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes. The moment the wife and children are 
landed they also become naturalized citizens. 

Mr. Cannon. And you treat them until they get well ? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. If they never get well do you continue to treat them? 

Secretary Wilson. We would continue to treat them until it was 
determined that they would get well or would not get well. 

Mr. Cannon. What would you do with them then ? 

Secretary Wilson. I have not figured it that far. 

Mr. Cannon. Are there many oi them ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Quite a good many ; and we expect that there will 
be more as soon as this law goes into effect, because these people will 
be encouraged to send for their wives and children regardless of their 
condition. 

Mr. Cannon. You say there are quite a good many. That might 
mean 100 or 1,000? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Well, it varies. I have not the statistics with 
me as to the number, but I suppose during the course of a year, under 
the existing arrangement, there have been probably 1,500 cases where 
either declarants or naturalized citizens have sent for their wives 
and children; thev have been brought over here and then we have 
found them to be diseased. 

The Chairman. They are only detained at the Government's ex- 
pense until it is determined whether they can be cured, and then the 
expense is borne by some one else ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. As to the wives and children of persons who have 
merely declared their intention, that is, true; but if you will read the 
latter part of section 22 you will find that as to the wives and chil- 
dred of fully naturalized citizens it is provided that the Govern- 
ment may pay the expense of their treatment. 

Mr. Eagan. The Federal Government? 

Mr/ O'DoNNELL. Yes. 

The Chairman. I do not think that construction is right. It is 
provided that whenever an alien shall have been naturalized or 
taken up his permanent residence in this country and sends for his 
wife and minor children, that they shall be detained, if they have 
some disease, until it is ascertained whether it is curable, and then 
if the father or husband or other responsible person is willing to bear 
the expense of treatment, they may be accorded treatment in the 
hospital until cured and admitted. 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Let me quote from the law in that respect: 

And with respect to a wife to whom married or a minor child born prior to 
such husband or father's naturalization, the provisions of this section shaU be 
observed, even though such person is unable to pay the expense of treatment, 
in which case the expense shall be paid from the appropriation for the enforce- 
ment of this act. 

The Chairman. But still the primary burden is upon the natural- 
ized person? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. We recognize that fact, and we hope that we will 
be able to get them to pay, but we anticipate that there will be a large 
number of cases of poverty-stricken people who will seek this treat- 
ment or who will be such, at least, for the purpose of securing treat- 
ment under this act. 
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The Chairman. How much is the estimate for this ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. $15,000 is the estimate for that item. 

Mr. Cannon. A man who declares can send for his wife and 
children? 

Mr. O'DoNNBMi. Yes; and they shall only be detained until it is 
determined whether or not they can be landed without danger to 
other persons, and they would receive treatment only under the 
condition that he would pay. 

Mr. Cannon. Suppose a man never perfects his naturalization; 
what do you do — send the wife, the children, and the man back? 

Mr. O DoNNELL. If he is a declarant he would presumably come 
within the lan^age of this section, which permits the family to be 
detained until it is ascertained whether they can be cured, and there- 
after it is at the man's emense for the treatment. 

Mr. Cannon. Suppose he does not pay the expense? 

Mr. O'DoNNELii. Then we deport tnem. 

Mr. Cannon. But he can become naturalized in 3 years, 5 years, 
or 20 years, as the case may be ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Trulji^, but if he has become naturalized and 
sends for his wife and minor children 

Secretary Wilson (interposing). If the wife and children of a 
declarant, because of the fact that they had not been cured or could 
not be cured, went back to their native country and the husband 
remained here and in due course of time took out his citizenship 
papers, and then sent for the wife and children to come again and 
they came again, we would be compelled to keep them. That is what 
would happen. 

CONTBACT-IJkBOE FORCE. 

The Chairman. What is the next item ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Section 24 of the new act authorizes an increase 
of $50,000 in the contract-labor force, which raises the amount avail- 
able for the contract-labor force from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Mr. Eagan. What do you mean by the contract-labor force ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. That is a force of men employed without refer- 
ence to either the civil service or registration acts; they are employed 
in the detection of violations of the contract-labor law. It is a spe- 
cial investigative force assigned to the detection of contract-labor 
violations all over the country. 

Mr. Eagan. Are they employed regularly? 

Mr. O'DoNNBLL. They are employed all through the year; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. And are they a part of your 1,500 force ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is $50,000? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes, sir. We have not estimated the number be- 
cause the salaries of those people vary, depending upon circumstances. 

The Chairman. But yoti estimate $50,000 on that account? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes, sir; that is the increase that the law au- 
thorizes. 

Sections 32 to 86 of the new act comprises an entirely new field 
of work, in that they make seamen amenable to the immigration 
laws; heretofore they have only been amenable by implication, and 
we have never been successful in applying the law rigidly to seamen. 
By seamen I mean members of the crew of a vessel, m whatever 
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capacity they may be employed; they itiay be stewards, waiters, 
pantrymen, or cooks ; any of the people employed on a vessel. 

Secretary Wilson. A seaman is defined as any person who signs 
the ship's articles. 

Mr. Cannon. Does it mean if they land in port? 

Mr. CDoNNELL. The law requires, in the first place, that the 
members of the crew shall be manifested, and a special manifest is 
provided. When a ship comes in it is boarded by our officers; the 
crew list is obtained, and it is checked up hj an inspection of the 
crew, and then when the ship departs it is again checked up in order 
to ascertain whether any of those people have left the ship while 
she was in port, because it has been lound in a great many eases that 
inadmissible and diseased aliens, persons extremely objectionable 
imder the law, have been signed on ships and brought to j)orts in 
this country and here allowed to leave the ship, thus evading the 
requirements of the immigration law. 

Mr. Cannon. So you check them when the ship lands? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. And check them when they go out. 

Mr. Cannon. And if all of them do not go out you hunt them up ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. We can hunt them up, because we have their 
description, a complete description of all of them being obtained on 
these manifests. 

Secretary Wilson. That does not interfere with the right of a 
sailor to come ashore either on leave or for the purpose of reship- 
ment. He has authority to do that as he had before. It will not 
interfere with his right to do that. 

Mr. Cannon. That would apply to Lascars and Chinese? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. And to the Japanese? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. And everybody else? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, sir. Our interpretation has been hereto- 
fore, and the new law will not change it, that whether they are 
Chinese, Lascars, Italians, Greeks, British, Germans, or Scandina- 
vians, they have the right to come ashore for the purpose of follow- 
ing the sea ; that as long as they come ashore for that purpose they 
do not come within our jurisdiction. If they came ashore under these 
circumstances an4 did not go back on the same vessel we would still 
hold that they were not under our jurisdiction, provided they had 
come ashore for the purpose of reshippinff on some other vessel. 

Mr. Cannon. How long do you give them to determine whether 
they will reship ? , 

Secretary Wilson. Until they had determined to seek some other 
employment ; if we found they were seeking some other employm^it, 
we would hold that would be prima facie evidence that they intended 
to leave the sea and they would then come under the jurisdiction of 
the immigration laws. 

Mr. O'DoNNEUL*. This new field of work will require the services of 
inspectors who speak foreign lan^ages, and, incidentally, it will be 
a specialized work, because every mspector is not adapted to working 
among seamen ana crew men and accomplishing results. But for the 
entire country, taking in all of the great maritime ports, we figure 
that 25 inspectors will be sufficient to carry these features of the law 
into effect, and the annual cost will be $37,500. That makes an aggre- 
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gate total of $498,500 per year, and prorating that for two months is 
$83,000, making a total estimate of $581,500. 

Mr. Cannon. Did you not make an estimate for the coming fiscal 
year? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes : that item is in the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. Cannon. Were the hearings full on that bill ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Quite so ; covering about 30 or 40 pages. 

Mr. Cannon. This is from May to the 30th of June? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. JSTo ; this is from May on for 14 months. 

Mr. Cannon. Does not the sundry civil bill cover the coming fiscal 
year ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. The estimates were not made for this increase in 
the sundry civil bill ; this is caused by the enactment of the new immi- 
gration law, and that act only passed February 5, 1917. 

Mr. Cannon. But the sundry civil bill has not passed yet. 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. But the estimate for that bill was prepared last 
summer and was for the next fiscal year under the old law. 

Secretary Wilson. And this is in addition. 

ELLIS ISLAND IMMIGRATION STATION, REPAIR OF EXPLOSION DAMAGE. 

.The Chairman. The next item is: 

For completion of repairs to the immigration station at Ellis Island, rendered 
necessary by explosions on July 30, 1916, to continue available during the 
fiscal year 1918, $246,995. 

These repairs are made necessary by reason of the Black Tom ex- 
plosion — is tliat it? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes. 

The Chairman. You had $150,000 ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. The explosion occurred on July 30, 1916, and 
immediately afterwards we submitted an estimate for $150,000 which 
was allowed in the act approved September 8, 1916. Obviously, that 
estimate was made before anything like the extent of the damage 
could have been ascertained. It was subsequently fully developed, 
and it is now estimated that $246,995 will be required to complete 
the work necessary to put the buildings back into substantially the 
shape in which they were at the time of the explosion. This ex- 
plosion is something for which we were not responsible, and all we 
ask is suiBcient to put the things back as they were. 

Mr. Cannon. Is that needed — as they were? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Just tell what happened and what has to be done. 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. The destruction of property there was not con- 
fined to any one building or any series of buildings ; it was general 
over the entire station. As I explained in connection with the hear- 
ings on the sundry civil bill when this point came up, the amount 
appropriated enabled us gust to scratch the outside surface, I 
might say. We closed the openings in the buildings, replaced the 
windows and doors that had been blown out of place, and got the 
roofs back where they belonged, and made the buildings weather- 
tight. We have between 7 and 8 acres of plastering still to be 
done and we have general painting of all of the rooms that have 
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been replastered and fixed up. Nothing of that kind has as yet 
been attempted; the replacement of screens in the hospitals has not 
been done ; anything like permanent repairs to roofs have not been 
attempted, simply because we did not have the money, and the large 
item of replacing the ceiling over the main examination room has 
not been undertaken. Only the old ceilings have been taken down, 
and this is the appearance of the place at the present time [exhibit- 
ing photograph]. A scaffolding has been put up there and the old 
celling taken down, and it is contemplated to put up a new ceiling 
of tile, which will not be in danger of shaking down again, and it 
will be a much better one. 

Mr. Cannon. You speak of plastering. I believe I have heard 
of something that is a substitute for plastering, although I do not 
recollect what it is. 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. I suppose you refer to compo board, or something 
like that. ' 

Mr. Cannon. I do not know the name of it. 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Any substitute for plastering of that kind is 
necessarily fastened together with glue ; it is glued together in vari- 
ous strata of lumber, pulp, or v^hat not, and anything like that would 
not stand on Ellis Island, because Ellis Island is entirely surrounded 
by water, and it is extremely damp there. For that reason even metal 
lath does not stand there any great length of time. We found after 
this explosion that the metal lath had rusted to a very great extent. 

Mr. Cannon. Then you have investigated the whole thing? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. That is all I want to get at. 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. This $246,995 is made up of a number of items, 
as follows: General construction repairs, which would include the 
plastering, carpentry work, structural steel, and all the minutia of 
construction work, $85,565; painting, $52,380; tile roofs, $2,500; 
hardware, $13,500; screens, $8,000; plumbing and tile work, $16,750: 
copper roofing, that is, on the main building, $9,500; steamfitting 
and heating apparatus, $11,300; electric work, $3,500; new arch over 
registry floor, main examination room, $40,000; and lighting system 
for main examination room, $4,000. The old lighting system ob- 
viously had to come out when the ceiling came out, and we have no 
means of lighting now whatever. That makes the total of $246,995. 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. We have gone ahead with this work and have 
already obligated ourselves for over $100,000 of this amount. 

The Chairman. Have you made such an investigation as would 
enable you to determine whether this will complete the repairs made 
necessary by reason of that explosion ? 

Mr. O'DoNNELL. Yes, sir. I do not think there is any doubt about 
it. We have the details worked out to such length that I do not 
think there can be any possibility of an error in computation. They 
have been thoroughly worked out and brought down to the minimum. 
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BUREAU OF NATURALIZATION. 
ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES. 

The Chairman (reading) : 

For additional employees from February 1 to June 30, 1917, inclusive, at 
annual rates of compensation as follows: Clerks, one at $1,800, and one at 
J?l,600; in all, $1,416.67. 

Explain that item, Mr. Crist. 

Mr. Crist. At the time additional clerks were asked for by the 
department last summer they were asked for in view of tlie normal 
increase in the work. Since the middle of this month, because of 
international relations, the necessity has arisen whereby we are 
unable to handle the work that has come in. The cause of that js that 
the naturalization applications filed for first and second papers have 
increased over 200 per cent; that is, on an average last year 179 ap- 
plications came to the bureau for certificates of arrival, and that num- 
ber has increased to 377, on an average, since the 15th day of Feb- 
ruary. So that these two positions that have now been allowed 
should be given for that one purpose alone. In addition to that 
demands have been made upon the department for a larger amount 
of supplies, so that the work will undoubtedly continue, as the 
present naturalization is more on a par with what is to be expected. 

Mr. Cannon. I thought the Department of Justice had charge of 
naturalization ? 

Mr. Crist. No, sir; they have not had charge of naturalization 
in any sense since the 1st of July, 1909. Prior to that time they had 
a force which carried on the court work, the other features of the law 
being looked after by the Division of Naturalization in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. As that resulted in divided authority 
Congress abolished the positions of assistant district attorney to rep- 
resent the United States in naturalization proceedings and created 
the position of naturalization examiners in the Division of Naturali- 
zation under the Department of Commerce and Labor, but since then 
the work has been entirely under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Labor through its Bureau of Naturalization. 

naturalization SERVICE. 

The Chairman. " For compensation, to be fixed by the Secretary 
of Labor, of examiners, interpreters, clerks, and stenographers, for 
the purpose of carrying on the work of the Bureau oi Naturaliza- 
tion, provided for by the act of June 29, 1906, as amended bv the 
act approved March 4, 1913," etc. $12,500. 

Mr. Crist. That was predicated upon the estimate for the increase 
of $30,000 for inclusion in the sundry civil bill. Your committee 
gave no increase. So, I can discuss this or not, as you wish. 

The Chairman. Explain what it is. 

Mr. Crist. The increase here asked for is to provide for naturali- 
zation examiners. 

The Chairman. Is that the same ground that we went over in 
connection with the sundry civil bill? 

Mr. Crist. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then, we can refer to that. 

Mr. Crist. Very well. 
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children's BUREAU — CHILD LABOR DIVISION. 

The Chairman. The next item is under the Children's Bureau. 

Child Labor Division: To enable the Secretary of Labor to carry into effect 
the provisions of the act of September first, nineteen hundred and sixteen, 
entitled "An act to prevent interstate commerce in the products of child labor, 
and for other purposes," in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, including a 
preliminary survey, for which purpose the sum of $50,000 shall be made im- 
mediately available, traveling expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence at 
not exceeding $4, pursuant to section thirteen of the sundry civil act, approved 
August first, nineteen hundred and fourteen, of officers, special agents, and 
other employees, office rent in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, telegraph 
and telephone service, express and freight charges, and all other contingent 
and miscellaneous expenses, and the employment in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere of such assistants, clerks, and other persons as may be consid- 
ered necessary for the purposes named, $200,840. 

Please explain this item? 

Miss Lathrop. Mr. Chairman, the Federal child-labor law goes 
into effect September 1, 1917. Under the direction of the Secretary 
of Labor it is the purpose to secure prompt and equitable adminis- 
tration of this law with a minimum of inconvenience to employers 
and others affected by its provisions. It is therefore essential that a 
large amount of preliminary work be done, and among the important 
matters to be taken up in this preliminary survey are : 

First. The securing of the widest possible understanding of the 
provisions of the law. 

Second. The gathering of such knowledge as may be practicable 
of the principal child-employing establishments engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 

Third. The preparing of rules and regulations for promulgation 
by the board of secretaries, especially as affecting — 

(a) The form and operation of the guaranty provided hj the law. 

(6) The form apd method of issuance of the Federal certificate. 

(c) The basis for accepting State employment certificates as pro- 
vided in section 5. 

This preliminary work will require a considerable force of skilled 
agents in the field and a considerable office force. 

In preparing a plan for the administration of this law a study has 
been made of other Government bureaus, notably of the Division of 
Markets in its administration of the cotton futures and grain-stand- 
ards laws, and especially of the Bureau of Chemistry, whose function 
and history is analogous to that of the Children's Bureau. The 
Bureau of Chemistry was originally a research bureau and later was 
directed to enforce the food and drug act. The first appropriation 
for the enforcement of the food and drug act was entirely a lump- 
sum appropriation, on the theory that a more economical beginning 
could be made if the bureau were not obliged to determine in ad- 
vance upon matters which could only be known by experiment. 

Accordingly the bill hereby presented is for a lump-sum appropri- 
ation, with a list of estimated salaries and expenses attached. 

We have estimated for a director at $4,500, an assistajit at $3,500, 
for four district supervising agents, believing that it was very desir- 
able to have responsible district agents who would be permanently in 
their neighborhoods, in connection with whom might oe assigned in- 
spectors whenever that might appear to be necessary. We have asked 
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for a certain number of special agents with salaries proportionate to 
those already upon the staff of the Children's Bureau, it being be- 
lieved that the persons we have secured at this general range of sala- 
ries will give us a good type of inspector. The salary estimates are 
based upon careful examination of the organization oi other bureaus 
under the Government which are doing comparable work. It is im- 
possible to know whether the total requested is too great or too small. 
If allowed in lump sum, however, the most economical administration 
is possible, and appointments will only be made as the organization 
proceeds and suitable candidates are secured from the Civil Service 
Commission, who can later be placed upon the statutory roll. If the 
sum proves too large the^unexpended surplus will revert to the Treas- 
ury. , 

I wish to say that the preparation of the rules and regulations for 
submittal to the Secretary of Labor and the board of secretaries is 
our urgent concern, so as to afford a basis for such discussion as the 
board of secretaries may desire to invite. This step is of pressing 
importance in placing before the country the purpose of the law in 
securing an economical, equitable, and convenient administration. 
That requires at once the use of the moneys in an emergency way. 

The Chairman. You are asking for $50,000, if I understand it 
correctly ? 

Miss Lathrop. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. To be used before the law becomes effective, in 
what you designate as a preliminary survey? 

Miss Lathrop. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Just what does that consist of? 

Miss Lathrop. It includes these items that I have just mentioned, 
securing the widest understanding of the provisions of the law. 

The Chairman. How is that to be done, by publicity? 

Miss Lathrop. Yes, sir; it is publicity. 

The Chairman. How ? 

Miss Lathrop. First of all, our publicity would depend upon get- 
ting out the rules and regulations m a tentative form, which would 
be very widely distributed to all establishments and firms of which 
we could learn engaged in interstate commerce of the types pro- 
hibited by the law. 

The Chairman. That is, to prepare in advance rules and regula- 
tions to be adopted under the child-labor act? 

Miss Lathrop. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And to send them out? 

Miss Lathrop. Yes, sir. There is a very large amount of in- 
formation which needs to be secured as to the administration in 
the various States. That must be secured by agents who go and on 
the spot asceilain the character of the administration of the State 
child-labor laws. 

Secretary Wilson. May I interject a suggestion at this point, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

The Chairman. Certainly, Mr. Secretary. v , 

Secretary Wilson. What we have ia mind is the preparation of a 
tentative plan of rules and regulations, and then after we have pre- 
pared the tentative plan to secure a conference, if possible, with the 
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State officials having the administration of the child-labor laws, be- 
cause the law requires that we shall accept the certificates provided 
by State law when the conditicms under which those certificates are 
issued are satisfactory to us. That requires a consultation with the 
State officials. My own belief is that we can do that more effec- 
tively by having a general consultation with the State officials at 
one time and at one place by which we can get not only a knowl- 
edge of the difficulties that each State has to meet with in the ad- 
ministration of its laws under its laws, but also get the benefit of 
the experience of each State and the effect on the other States in the 
general draft of the ultimate rules and reflations that are to be 
adopted. Then, there must be an opportunity given to the business 
interests of the country that will be affected by the regulation of 
this law to express, either by communication or by consultation, their 
viewpoint relative to the regulations that are proposed. That, in 
a general way, is what we have in mind, which means the gather- 
ing of a great deal of information in the meantime before me law 
goes into effect. We are anxious, when these regulations do go into 
effect, that they will be as nearly perfect as possible and obstruct 
interstate commerce as little as may be and still enforce the law. 

The Chaibman. These rules and regulations are to be prepared by 
the board ? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, sir. The Attorney General, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor. Before the final draft is 
put into effect and is promulgated we feel that this course should be 
pursued, that all parties at interest may be heard and that any objec- 
tion that they may have to make to any proposed rule or regulation 
may be heard and duly weighed, objections that are well Founded 
given consideration ana the cause of complaint removed. 

Mr. Cannon. When does this law gointo effect? 

Secretary Wilson. The 1st of September, 1917. 

Mr. Cannon. Does the sundry civil bill carry any appropriation ? 

The Chairman. No, sir. 

Secretary Wilson. There was no estimate. 

Mr. Cannon. Why not, if this goes into effect in September. 

Secretary Wilson. It goes into effect on the 1st of next September. 

Mr. Cannon. This is a deficiency bill ? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, sir; that is true. The deficiency occurs by 
virtue of the fact that no appropriation has been made. 

Mr. Watson. The law was passed subsequent to the submission of 
the estimates for the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. Cannon. ITie law was passed September 1, 1916? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, sir. The fact of the matter is that we had 
to examine the field and make some kind of a determination as to the 
form of organization before we could proceed to make the estimates 
and we were not prepared to make the estimates in time to be in- 
cluded in the sunary civil bill. 

Mr. Cannon. This estimate covers the coining fiscal year? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, sir. We are asking that a portion of it be 
made immediately available so that we can proceed with the line of 
work I have just been discussing. 

Miss liATHBOP. The appropriation covers 16 months. If it becomes 
available at the end of tnis session of Congress it will cover March, 
April, May, and June, and the next fiscal year. 
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The Chairman. What portion of the organization is to be per- 
manently located in Wasnington ? The director, assistant director, 
and some of the clerical force ? Presumably the agents are expected 
to be field officers ? v 

Miss Lathbop- For the greater part. 

Secretjw^ Wilson. The director and assistant director will be lo- 
cated in Washington with a clerical force necessary for handling the 
work. There wm be four main districts with inspectors attached to 
the districts, it being believed to be cheaper to have the inspectors 
cover small territory than to direct them all from a common head 
and therefore have them travel over a long distance in order to reach 
the point where the inquiry is to be made. We feel that it will be 
cheaper to divide the country into four districts than to have all the 
inspectors move from one center and possibly have long distances to 
travel when they might otherwise accomphsh the purpose by the 
travel of a short distance. That is the object in suggesting that 
form of organization. 

Mr. Cannon. As I understand, you want this appropriation in a 
lump siun ? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. What proportion of these people will be appointed 
thourgh the civil service — could you appoint all of these people with- 
out regard to the civil service and tnen cover them into the civil 
service ? 

Secretary Wilson. No; they would have to be taken from the 
civil-service register, as the law exists. 

Mr. Cannon. You do not expect that the director and the assistant 
director will be chosen from tne civil service ? 

Secretary Wilson. My understanding of the law might not be 
quite clear, but any person in this service would have to come from 
the civil-service register, including the director and the assistant 
director. 

The Chaibaian. Unless there is something that Ufts them out of 
the civil service ? 

Secretary Wilson. The law specifically provides that they shall 
all be under the civil service. 

Mr. Cannon. All the employees ? ^ 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Everybody except, of course, the Secretary of Labor. 

Secretary Wilson. The Secretary of Labor would not be imder 
the civil service. We have determined to place the administration 
of the law in the Children's Bureau, and the head of the Children's 
Bureau is not in the civil service. All of the others in the Children's 
Bureau are in the civil service, in the classified service. All of the 
employees to be paid out of this lump sum are to be in the classified 
service. 

Mr. Cannon. The director ? 

Secretary Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. That position is not imder the civil service ? 

Secretary Wilson. That would be imder the civil service, under 
the law, according to my imderstanding of the law. 

Mr. Cannon. Take Miss Lathrop, she is in the service as the head 
of this bureau ? 
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Secretary Wilson. Yes, sir; but it is a division within that bureau. 
It is proposed to have this director of the division in the classified 
service. 

The Chairman. What chiefs of division have you, Miss Lathrop 1 

Miss Lathrop. We have the divison which is called the division of 
child hygiene, of which Dr. Meigs is the head. 

The Chairman. How much does he receive ? 

Miss Lathrop. $2,800. 

The Chairman. What is the next division ? 

Miss Lathrop. The division of social service. 

The Chairman. How much does the chief of that division receive ? 

Miss Lathrop. $2,000. Then there is the statistical division. 

The Chairman. What is the salary of that position ? 

Miss Lathrop. $2,000. Those were statutory positions created 
when the bureau was enlarged. The heads of all these divisions are 
in responsible administrative positions. All were secured through 
civil-service examinations of the type known as nonassembled. 

The Chairman. Why should the chief of this division get $4,500 ? 

Miss Lathrop. Because we desire to get a* supervisor of a type 
whom we thought could not be secured for less.' Our salaries of 
$2,000 are too low. We have been trying to get them increased. 
We are going to lose people, who came in because the bureau was new 
and interesting, if we can not increase their salaries. 

printing and binding. 

The Chairman. For printing and binding you are asking $15,978? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Mr. Cnairman, all that has been stated here with 
reference to the additional work put on the Department of Labor 
by the enforcement of these new laws has added to the expense of 
printing and binding and later the increased cost of the production 
of printing at the rrinting Oflfiice and the increased cost of paper. 
The increased demand for the publications of the department is 
rapidly using up the fund for printing and binding as allotted. The 
Public Printer just informed me as he was leaving that our monejr was 
very low. I knew that. Primarily, when this estimate was submitted 
it was only intended to cov^r the deficiency caused by the immense 
increase in the printing for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It was 
cut down by the Secretary to the minimum amoimt expected to be 
needed before the 1st of July. Since that time the preliixiinary work 
of the administration of the child-labor law is going to cause the ex- 
penditure of at least $5,000 for printing and puDlishing the rules and 
regulations and blanks prehminarv to enforcing this law. The 
administration of the new immigration law has forced the reprinting 
of nearly all their blanks, their rules and regulations, the steamship 
manifests, and all the stubs for their tickets. That work has to be 
done immediately. 

The Chairman. Not all of those things ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Not all, but the great majority. The provision of 
the law requires that additional information be given every immi- 
grant, and tnat requires additional blanks, and it a&o requires that all 
of the blanks be sent out. This has to be done at once in order to be 
ready for the administration of the law the 1st of May, the date on 
which it takes effect. 
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Secretary Wilson. There are many hundreds of thousands of 
slips of 40 words or more needed in order to provide for the literacy 
test. 

Mr. GoMPERS. That, however, is a very small part of the additional 
printing required. As stated by the deputy commissioner of natural- 
ization, the unsettled conditions caused by this war have caused a 
great increase in the number of declarants for first and second papers, 
and fronl my office we have issued more blanks in the last two weeks 
than we ordinarily issue in six months, blanks for declarations, facts 
for the declarants, other blanks and books. I have not had the 
time to ascertain exactly how much this is going to cost, but it surely 
wiQ be several thousand dollars. This estimate of a deficiency for 
$15,978 is much too low. These other items have come to Ught since 
this estimate was submitted. I do not beUeve that the department 
can do the work recjuired bv law unless they have at least $20,000 
additional for printing and binding, and then it will require a very 
economical administration of the printing fund to get by. 

Mr. Eagan. $20,000 instead of $15,978 ? 

Mr. GrOMPERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. That does not have to all be expended this current 
year? 

Mr. GoMPERS. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has a list here of 
publications for which they have copy already prepared. 

Mr. Cannon. But I am speaking of the current year. In the 
sundry civil bill there is an appropriation for the commg year ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. This is for the balance of this fiscal year, and does 
not contemplate anything beyond the 1st of July. 



Friday, February 23, 1917. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

STATEMENT OF MS. J. C. SOUTH, CHIEF CIEBK. 

PREPARATION OF TESTIMONY IN CONTESTED-ELECTION CASES — ^PAY- 
MENT TO SOITTH TRIMBLE. 

The Chairman (r6ading) : 

To pay South Trimble, Clerk of the House of Representatives, the amount due for 
services in compiling, arranging for the printer, reading proof, indexing of testimony, 
stenography and typewriting, supervising the work, and expenses incurred in the 
contested-election cases of the Sixty-fourth Congress (eight in number), as authorized 
by an act entitled "An act relating to contested elections," approved March second, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, the sum of $1,723.12; and an additional sum of 
$1,120 to such persons as were actually ensfaged in the work designated by the said 
South Trimble and in such proportions as he may deem just for assistance rendered 
in the work; in all, $2,843.12. 

Mr. South. That is computed on the basis it has been computed on 
foryears in contested election cases. 

Tiie Chairman. What is that basis ? 

Mr. South. It is just so much per printed page of the hearings. 
That was done back throughout the Republican administration and 
we adopted the same scale. 

The Chairman. How much is the scale, do you know ? 
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Mr. South. No, I do not. 
The CHAIRMAN. Put that m the record. 

Mr. South." I will get the basis of it. It seems to me it is about 30 
cents a page, but that is purely guesswork at this time. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 

The Chairman. Contingent expenses, $75,000. • 

Mr. South. We are always short on the contingent fund. They 
draw on it for everything in the world. 

The Chairman, i ou had better give us a statement of how much 
has been expended and what authorizations are outstanding. 

Mr. South. The Rules Committee has authority now to pay this 
attorney the money, which I understand will be $25,000. They will 
not state positively. 

The Chairman. Have they got that authority ? 

Mr. South. Yes; they were given flat authority to spend any sum 
of money necessary under that resolution. 

The Chapiman. Can you not make up a statement in reference to 
your contingent fund ? 

Mr. South. It would amoimt to about 100 pages if we did. You 
know it runs from 10-cent items on up. 

The Chairman. We have had such statements before classifying 
the expenditures in general terms. 

Mr. South. I can submit a statement of the contingent account of 
the House, but it runs into a number of pages. 

The Chairman. You will have to fix up a statement in explana- 
tion of this reouest. 

Mr. South. The clerk's annual report shows it in detail. 

The C^iRMAN. I do not care about the annual report. You are 
asking for a deficiency in this appropriation and last year's report 
will not help us any. We will nave to have a statement showing 
what has been authorized by the House to be done, and what wifl 
cause a deficiency. 

Mr. South. I can tell vou generally now enough to make up this 
item. We have spent aoout $25,000 on telegrams and the annual 
monthly charge on the contingent fimd for tekphone service for the 
House is $750 a month. Ice amounts to $170 a month in round 
numbers, sometimes a few doUars under and sometimes a few dollars 
over; laimdry, $130 or $140 a month; soap and various things sup- 

Elied out of the storeroom — I can bring you an exact list of what it 
as been spent for. 

The Chairman. Submit a statement showing that in a general way 
and also any provision of the House which has made further demondfs 
on this funa. 

Mr. South. You will remember that the item for Mr. Courts was 
$5,000, and there have been some pretty large expenses on this fund. 
This fee of Mr. Whipple's is to come out of it, as well as all the expenses 
of the investigation m New York, which is problematical. 

The Chairman. How much have you in the fund now ? 

Mr. South. Less than $5,000, and we have to run from now to the 
30th of June on it. 
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STATEMENT TO ACCOMPANY TESTIMONY OF J. C. SOUTH, CHIEF CLERK, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, ON ESTIMATES FOR DEFICIENCIES FOR 1917. 

The amount carried in the estimates for compensation of the Clerk of the House 
for services in preparing election contests, eight in number, is based upon the average 
idlowance for allowances for election contests for the past 10 Congresses. It is slightly 
less than the average allowance. 

Amount on hand, contingent fund, this date ' $4, 930. 81 

Estimated amount needed for five months remaining 75, 000. 00 

This estimate is based upon the average expenditure for past year, $9,120 

per month, for February to June 30, five months 45, 600. 00 

Expenses of Rules Committee in ''leak investigation' ' 25, 000. 00 

To meet amounts special authorizations by Committee on Accounts at the 
end of Sixty-fourth Congress by way of extra compensation td special 
employees for extra services 5, 150. 00 

Of course, all drafts on this fund must be upon special resolutions by the House 
and with approval of the Committee on Accounts. 

MAINTENANCE OF SPEAKER'S AUTOMOBILE. 

The only other item I have asked is $300 for the Speaker's auto- 
mobile. The machine is more than two years old and there have 
been some very heavy repair bills, and the $1,500 allowed for the 
maintenance of it will not do this year. We got through last year 
without any surplus. 

The Chairman. Does that include the pay of a chauffeur ? 

Mr. South. Yes, sir. They do not give us a special appropriation 
for that. We pay him out of this fund and also the garage charges 
for washing the machine. We have had no allowance tor a driver at 
all, and we have paid the whole thing out of this fund. I had one 
repair bill of $238 just for the wearing out of parts. There was no 
breakage, and we have never had an accident of anv kind. 

Mr. Eagan. What is the chauffeur's salary? 

Mr. South. $80 a month, and that is not enough. He is the best 
chauffeur, I believe, in Washington, and ought to be paid $100, but 
we can not do it out of this fund. We had two drunken chauffeurs, 
and we finally got a sober, rehable, diligent man who is always on 
the job. He is an extremely good man, and it is a pity we can not 
pay him more than $80 a month, but that is all we can pay him out 
of the appl'opriation. We pay him $80 a month, and we pay $15 
a month to the garage for washing and cleaning the machine, and that 
amounts to $95 a month, so that there is mignty little left to buy a 
set of tires, and the machine needs a new set of tires now. For next 
year they nave fixed it at $2,500 in the current appropriation bill, 
but we need a set of tires now because the ones we nave will not last 
until June. I really ought to have asked for at least $500, but at 
that time I did not know we needed a new set of tires. 
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Thursday, February 22, 1917. 
STATEMENT OF MB. JOSEPH J. SIlSVOTT, 

DOORKEEPER OF THE HOUSE. 
FOLDIKO SPEECHES AND PAMPHLETS. 

The Chairman. Your first item is: 

For folding 8})eeches and pamphlets, at a rate not exceeding $1 per 1,000, $3,000, 
to continue available during the fiscal year 1918. 

Do you think you will need $3,000? 

Mr. SiNNOTT. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How many speeches have you folded this year ? 

Mr. SiNNOTT. Do you mean this session or during the whole 
Congress ? 

The Chairman. This session. 

Mr. SiNNOTT. We have not folded miany speeches this short session 
of Congress. I had about $1,600 or $1,700 left over from previous 
appropriations last year, and on that I have been working tnis short 
session. 

The Chairman. What balance have you of this $6,000 ? 

Mr. SiNNOTT. I had $1,600 or $1,700 left at the beginning of this 
Congress, and on that I have been working. But we wm about 
exhaust the balance at the end of this month. 

Mr. SissoN. How much permanent force have you ? 

Mr. SiNNOTT. Thirty- two. 

Mr. SissoN. They are not paid out of this fund ? 

Mr. SiNNOTT. No. No one is paid out of that fund except tem- 
porary employees. 

Mr." SissoN. Are the 32 kept busy all the year folding speeches ? 

Mr. SiNNOTT. Yes; they work the whole year around, but they do 
not fold speeches; about 10 of them are in' the mailing department, 
packing and shipping speeches and documents. 

Mr. SissoN. How many of them can you use when thev catch up 
with their work? For mstance, during the vacation oi Congress, 
when you will not have so many speeches to fold, how many of your 
permanent force can you use on folding speeches ? 

Mr. SiNNOTT. Sometimes we use all of the permanent force in fold- 
ing speeches when Congress is not in session, and sometimes when 
Congress is in session. In the month of December we used the entire 
permanent force in folding speeches, because I never employ a 
temporary force unless I am compelled to. 

Mr. SissoN. During some of the months there is some difficulty in 
keeping all of the 32 busy, I presume. Sometimes you are over- 
worked, and then again you are not busy ? 

Mr. SiNNOTT. That would probably happen during the summer 
time and then, of course, we give them leave of absence; they all 
have their leave of absence, but they work the year around. If I 
get this appropriation it does not necessarily signify that I am going 
to use all of it, but when Congress meets again, whenever that is, 
there is a deluge of speeches tha^t come into the folding room and it 
is simply impossible for the regular force to handle all of them. 
Ordinarily I have had to come to you and ask for an appropriation 
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in the urgent deficiency bill, but this session I did not have to do that^ 
because i had this balance, of which I have spoken. I have always, 
had an appropriation in the urgent deficiency bill until this session. 

MOTOR TRUCK FOR FOLDING ROOM. 

The Chairman. The next item is: 

For the purchase, maintenance and repair of a motor truck for use of the folding 
room, 12,000. 

Mr. SiNNOTT. We now have a wagon for the use of the folding- 
room. 

The Chairman. Horse-drawn or motor-propelled ? 

Mr. SiNNOTT. Horse-drawn. It costs about $65 or $70 a month 
to run that wagon, because we are compelled to have three horses. 

The Chairman. Why not have ore good horse ? 

Mr. SiNNOTT. These are good horses, but about four or five weeks 
a^o we lost one of the horses by the breaking of his leg. We have just 
simply tried to get along witnout getting another horse so that we 
could get this motor truck. 

Mr. SissoN. This is not a passenger-carrying vehicle ? 

Mr. SiNNOTT. No. We use it alTday long for the hauling of books 
and material from the House OflGice feuilding to the Capitol. It is 
a very busy affah-. 

The Chairman. You have $1,200 for the hire of horses and a wagon, 
as well as for repairs ? 

Mr. SiNNOTT. That is true. We do not want any more money for 
that purpose. 

The Chairman. Do you intend to give up this horse and wagon ? 

Mr. SiNNOTT. Yes; if I can get this appropriation. 

Mr. SissoN. Does the eightlour law apply to the horses too ? 
You seem to have three shifts. 

Mr. SiNNOTT. Yes. Every summer we have to take one of these 
horses and give him a rest; and sometimes one of the horses is sick. 

The Chairman. Do you take these books from the Capitol to the 
House Office Building ? 

Mr. SiNNOTT. Yes. 

The tJHAiRMAN. Why not use the tube ? 

Mr. SiNNOTT. Th^t tube has never worked up to date. 

The Chairman. Why not? 

Mr. SiNNOTT. I think it is there more as an ornament than any- 
thing else. I have never seen any other reason for it. 

ThejCHAiRMAN. Why do you not work it? 

Mr. SiNNOTT. Because it is not workable; I never heard of it 
working. It has never been in operation. 

Mr. Cannon. The man who put it in never received any pay for it. 

The Chairman. He paid us $1,000 to allow him to put it in. We 
made a very good bargain in that respect. 

Mr. Sinnott. But it has apparently never been workable, because 
it has never been used at all. 

The Chairman. But it can be made to work because it is a good 
tube and the House has just gone on record in favor of tubes. 

Mr. Sinnott. I understand that, but not that kind of a tube. 

The Chairman. What kind of a truck do you want to buy ? 

Mr. Sinnott. A ton-and-a-half truck, about 4,000 pounds. 
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Mr. Sissox. You ^ould not have to make many trips a day with 
that sort of a truck ? 

Mr. SiNNOTT. Yes; they make six, eight, or nine trips a day, and 
some days more than that. All of the clerks in the folding room are 
in this building, and so is the foreman of the folding room, so that 
there is a lot oi hauling backward and forward all day long. 

The Chairman. You ought to use the tube ? 

Mr. Sjnxott. I would be glad to do it if you could get the tube 
working. 

Sunday, Febbuaky 25, 1917. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
STATEHENT OF MB. COBirELITJS FOBD, PUBLIC PBINTEB. 

HOLIDAYS, PAYMENT FOR. 

The Chairman. The first item in which you are interested is 
'^holidays/' $40,267.93? 

Mr. Ford. That is brought about by extra holidays, Dewey day, 
and the inauguration. That comes in as a deficiency. 
• The Chairman. Two additional days ? 

Mr. Ford. Two and a half additional days. We have an extra 
Saturday in June; there are five Saturdays instead of four. Then, 
there was December 23d, the Dewey funeral day, and the inaugura- 
tion. 

The Chairman. For those three and a half days you require this 
amount ? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

PUBLIC PRINTING AND BINDING CONGRESSIONAL ALLOTMENT. 

The Chairman. The next item is ''For public printing, pubhc 
binding, ajid for paper for public printing and binding, etc.," $520,- 
937.05. I thought the chairman oi the Printing Committee said that 
you had a large surplus ? 

Mr. Ford. We have no surplus. 

The Chairman. That is what Mr. Barnhart said. 

Mr. Ford. He had the figures for some months ago. I have cor- 
rected that statement for Mr. Barnhart and told him he was wrong. 
He cited figures of months ago. We had a sum, I think, of $160,000 
to be charged when he was talking. Then there was another item 
for the Industrial Relations Committee that ran up to $96,000 or 
$97,000; the printing of that report alone. 

The Chairman. The printing of the report as a congressional 
document? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. This amount is asked for on account of the 
increased cost of material, supphes, and paper, so as to carry us 
through for the rest of the year. 

The Chairman. Wholly for that purpose ? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Would you have gotten through if it had not 
been for the increased cost of supplies ? 
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Mr. Ford. I think I am safe in saying that we. would. Here is an 
item of $520,000 and our increased product for the first seven months 
of this year over previous years has amounted to $651,000. 

The Chairman. What do you mean ? 

Mr. Ford. That we did more work, which means more stock, and 
the stock going up means more expense. 

The Chairman. Is this deficiency occasioned by congressional print- 
ing or by some other printing ? 

Mr. Ford. It is not entirely congressional printing. 

The Chairman. What is it ? 

Mr. Ford. The departments have secured increases also. For in- 
stance, where we used to do work for the departments, when they 
get that work done they have to pav the extra cost of the paner and 
the materials that go into the product. At the end of the nrst six 
months we were over $219,438 on the congressional item. We got 
less for the congressional printing last year than the preceding year. 

The Chairman. How much ? 

Mr. Ford. $257,000 less this year than the year before for the con- 
gressional item. 

The Chairman. That is right. This is a short session of Congress. 

Mr. Ford. The amoimt ot printing being done does not seem to 
simify it. 

The Chairman. There are three or four months when probably 
there will be no printing done ? 

Mr. Ford. There wiU be a whole lot of work when Congress is not 
here. 

The Chairman. There is a lot of wort which you do not have to do 
when Congress is not in session, bills, reports, the Record, and the 
hearings ? 

Mr. Ford. Most of that would be in labor. 

The Chairman. And a lot in paper, ink, and everything. 

Mr. Ford. Here is a statement snowing the charges for 1915 which 
make the sum total for the last six months, $1,127,549.61. In 1915, 
inMarch, there was $211,454.14 for congressional printing; April, 1915, 
$88,000; May, 1915, $54,000, and June, 1915, $312,000. 

Mr. Eagan. All congressional printing? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. There is a good deal of work that goes through 
the office that can not be chained until the end of the year. That is 
what makes the large amount m June. For March, April, May, and 
June the amount for Congress was $665,000. 

The Chairman. That is less than it was during December, Janu- 
ary, and February? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir; but that is about how much it will cost for the 
next months to come. 

The Chairman. But if we were in session durirg those months it 
would be a great deal more ? 

Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is why you got less this year than last year, 
because Congress was in session all the time ? 

Mr. Ford. How about 1915 ? If you will follow closely the appro- 
priatiors, includii g the deficiencies, for the last three years, you 
will fird there is a big difference over any previous year. The aflot- 
mont in 1915 was $1,696,700 and this year $1,330,000. ' 
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The Chairman. You asked for $700,000 more than you received in 
1915? 

Mr. Ford. No. Supplemental estimates reduced original esti- 
mates $800,000. 

The Chairman. And this year you received $200,000 more than 
you asked for ? 

Mr. Ford. For what ? 

The Chairman. For the congressional work. Your estimate was 
$1,114,260 and you received $1,330,520. 

Mr. Ford. We did not make that estimate. The committee does 
that. I have nothing to do with that. That is the reason when I 
go and look at the figures I do not know — the committee just takes 
it off. That is all. Where they take it off, I do not know. The 
conamittee attends to the allotment proposition. We do not have 
anything to do with that. This deficiency is wholly and solely on 
account of the increased cost of material, supphes, and so on. If 
it had not been for that, we would not have come before you. As I 
stated before the committee two or three years ago, I never come to 
the committee for a deficiency if there is any possible way to get 
away from it. 

Sunday, February 25, 1917. 

WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT. 

STATEMEITT OF LIEUT. COL. CLEMENT A. F. FLAGLEB, IS 

CHAEGE. 

TEMPORARY GUARDS. 

The Chairman. You are requesting $10,000 for maintenance of 
the Washington Aqueduct and its accessories, McMillan Park Reser- 
voir, Washington Aqueduct Tunnel, the filtration plant, and the 
plant for the preliminary treatment of the water supply. 

Col. Flagler. The $10,000 was asked to put in some additional 
guards, due to the present disturbed conditions. 

The Chairman. Why do you not put the Army on duty there ? 

Col. Flagler. Because, as a matter of fact, they would make the 
poorest kind of guards we could have out there. The only thing you 
can do with Army sentinels is to exclude people from a certain area. 
The sentinels are changed right along, as vou know, and they do not 
know anybody out there and would not Know the conditions, and I 
do not beUeve we could use them satisfactorily imless we excluded 
the public from the road. By using guards who Uve out there and 
who know everybody and know all the suspicious persons, and who 
are on duty permanently — one during the night and one during the 
day — they will understand things and handle the situation witnout 
inconvenience to the public, and would furnish the same amount of 
protection. 

The Chairman. What is the necessity for this ? 

Col. Flagler. Simply the danger of disaffected persons causing a 
break in the aqueduct and interrupting the water supply of the city. 
They were put on there last spring by order of the Secretary of War, 
the same number of guards, in exactly the same way when a similar 
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situation arose, and we succeeded in paying them out of what we 
saved by cutting out some work under operation and maintenance 
of the aqueduct. They were on duty from the 20th of April to the 
8th of June. Then we cut it down to four and we paid them for 
the rest of this year by leaving out some other work in the same 
way. Now the Secretary wants the whole number put back on 
duty and we have not been able to save any money this year on 
accoxmt of the price of coal, and therefore I could not keep tnem on 
and run the acqueduct without an additional appropriation. 

The Chairman. How many men does this provide for? 

Col.* Flagler. Thirtv-two men at $60 a month for five months, 
and then on the 1st oi July it will be necessary either to get some 
other kind of -appropriation or allot from something else or take them 
off. We assume that possibly conditions will change by that time. 
During the Spanish-American War they were paid out of the $50,- 
000,000 appropriation for national defense, but there is no appro- 

J nation now available. When we put them on last spring the 
udge Advocate General rendered an opinion that they could be paid 
out of operation and maintenance of the aqueduct if we could devote 
funds for the work and we simply had to cut down various things 
we intended to do. The War Department considered it essential to 
have them on duty there because a break, especially at the Cabin 
John Bridge, would be a very serious matter. They were put on 
duty on February 3, just about the beginning of the present trouble, 
and are on duty now. 

Sunday, February 25, 1917. 

GARFIELD MEMORIAL HOSPITAL. 

STATEHENT OF HON. STANTON J. PEELLE, PBESIDENT, BOABD 

OF TRUSTEES. 

MINOR CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 

The Chairman. You are requesting an appropriation of $21,000 for 
the Garfield Memorial Hospital. Please make a statement as to this 
item. 

Mr. Peelle. We asked for $15,000 and the health officer recom- 
mended that we be allowed that amount. As you know, the con- 
tagious ward building was constructed in 1900 at a cost of $48,000, 
$33,000 of which was appropriated for by Congress, as they desired 
some place where they could send those minor contagious diseases, 
and the other $15,000 was provided by what is called the daily chain 
process, through Mrs. Archioald Hopkins; that is, from private sources. 
Two thousand dollars was allowed for the upkeep of the institution 
for the first year. That amount was increased to $4,000, then to 
$6,000, and it ran along that way until about two years ago, when they 
made it $7,000. Up to 1909 they not only increased the annual ap- 
propriation but they added deficiencies ranging from $1,000 to $2,000 
a year. Since 1909 no deficiency appropriation whatever has been 
made, and the contract with the commissioners is that we shall receive 

82312—17 ^20 
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all those sent to the hospital by the commissioners at the request of 
the health officer, and tnat when the amoimt of the appropriation 
has been exhausted we shall continue to receive such patients and 
care for them at our own expense. We have done that since 1909 
and we have paid out $21,000, as the health officer states, over and 
above the amount of the appropriations which we have received. 

The act which authorized the construction of this building and made 
the appropriation therefor had a proviso at the end which provided 
that tne hospital should receive aU patients sent by the commissioners 
at the request of the health officer, and as we are a pubUc institution, 
and not seeking to make any profit out of it, we felt under obligation 
to take everybody we could up to our utmost Umit, and we have done 
so. When Justice Hughes was president of our board he gave this 
matter some attention, but after nis defeat he went to New York and 
did not come back. He resigned and I succeeded him. Before he 
left we talked about getting before the authorities all the facts relating 
to the hospital, about the upkeep cost and everything, so that the 
health officer and the commissioners might have exactfy before them 
the facts. In pursuance of that a letter was sent to Dr. Woodward in 
November, 1916, when we made the estimate for the next current 
year, and we gave reasons therein why the appropriation ought to be 
mcreased from $7,000 to $10,000. That was recommended by the 
health officer to the commissioners and the commissioners recom- 
mended it to Congress. As you know, Mr. Page has been opposed to 
all of these appropriations on the ground that he wanted to secure 
one common place for all of these things, which would be a very 
desirable thing if it could be done. It would enable it to be under one 
management instead of many and probably cost less — that is, if we 
had one general hospital for all of these minor contagious diseases, and 
Mr. Page has worked to that end. 

I did not know anything about the action taken by the subcom- 
mittee here; I was not asked to come before the subcommittee, so 
that $7,000 was put in the bill here and it went to the Senate at that 
amount. When I heard of it I went to the Senate and saw the com- 
mittee there and they put it in at $10,000, as recommended by the 
commissioners. Then we said that our hospital had been very ereatly 
crippied by the amount of money we had to put out; that our ooilers 
had run down, that our water piping svstem was all out of order 
and that there were a number of rooms that we could not fit up, and 
that there were many things that we could not have done if it had not 
been for the aid that came to us through the ladies^ society, which 
is a contributory society. That society raised about $3,000 alone, 
and we spent about $10,000 last year, which was received from these 
sources, m putting our boilers in condition, our water pipes in con- 
dition and fitting up some other rooms that had been idle theretofore. 
We got them in order, but we are short. We would not have been 
able to do it if it had not been for aid received from outside sources. 
Now then, we have paid out, as the health officer says, $21,000, and 
in making up the estimate for the appropriation of $15,000 I was not 
accurate m stating the amomit. I sunnly wanted to show them the 
actual condition of things and I consulted the Treasurer about the 
matter, and he made an estimate of $15,000. 

So I put it in in that way, that we were out about $15,000. How- 
ever, wnen I came to critically examine the matter I found that the 
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true amotint was 21,000 and some doUars, and I reported that fact 
to the commissioners. But they recommended that we be allowed 
$15,000, that being all that we had asked and, of course, we will 
have to stand on that, I presume. I am not insisting upon the 
$21,000 because we conamitted ourselves to the sum of $15,000. 
It has been stated that because we had entered into, contracts with 
the conmaissioners to take these patients at $1 per hospital day, 
and to care for the^l at our own expense when the appropnation was 
exhausted, there was no legal Uabiuty, and that is true. We do not 
claim anjrthing upon any basis of legal habihty, but we simply 
claim that we have cared for these people that have been sent there, 
and that we are paying out of the receipts of the hospital for the care 
of these minor contagious diseases. 

We felt under obligation to care for them by virtue of the proviso 
in that act and because we are a public institution. But, as I say, 
we have exhausted our utmost resources to care for them. Now, that 
contract was made, and of course we had to submit, as a matter of 
course, to the health officer in the first instance, as to who was sent 
there, but if he had been cautious enough, or if he could have done so, 
I will not use the word ^* cautions,'' he could have sent a less number 
of people to our hospital after oiu* appropriation was exahausted, 
and then we would not have been in this condition. But we had to 
trust him; when we entered into the contract we knew we had to 
trust him. Now, I will say to you that the appropriation made for 
last year has been exhausted; that is, the appropriation made for the 
care of these people ; it was exhausted at the time the treasurer made 
his last report and when he sent in bis vouchers; the health officer 
notified him that the appropriation for the care of these people was 
exhausted and that we would have to care for them ourselves up 
until July. We have gone from $2,500 to $3,000 short every year, 
and no appropriations for deficiencies have been made since 1909. 
Last year you saw fit to make an appropriation for the Children's 
Hospital upon the same grounds that we are asking this appropriation. 

I think I need to say no more on the subject unless you desire* to 
ask me some questions. I have sent a communication to the chair- 
man of this committee which recites all of the facts. However, I 
might say that after I had gone to the Senate committee I saw Mr. 
Page, and he said it was all right. I told him I would send him a 
communication showing the situation, and I did. I sent a copy of 
the letter I had sent to Dr. Woodward, so that he might know the 
situation, and I suppose he will make no objection to the matter. 
I do not know whether it has gone through conference or not; but I 
see no objection to that item of $10,000, and that, will carry us 
through the next current year. But for these back years, in order 
to make us whole we ought to have the $21,000, although, as I have 
stated, we have only put in a claim for $15,000, and that is all that 
was recommended by the health officer. While the commissioners 
turned it down, it is here, and we ask you to give us that $15,000 
that we may put ourselves in a position where we can serve the 
public better tnan we can serve tnem without it. Our hospital is 
greatly crippled by what we have done, and, as I have already stated, 
we went to the utmost Umit. Now, then, speakings about private 
patients, that is one of the things tnat Justice Hughes and myself 
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talked about. We took care of some private patients in that institu- 
tion, and we received pay for them; but, as a matter of fact, we 
received from private patients just $412 over and above the actual 
cost of keeping them, and we do not ask anything above the actual 
cost of keeping these people. 

Another thing, while we contracted to take these people at $1 per 
hospital day the actual cost to us, as shown in the letter to Dr. Wood- 
ward, when we were making our estimate for 1918, was $1.59 per day. 
That is what it costs. The increased living cost, of course, you all 
understand, and that is the actual cost of it. I have not any doubt 
that the commissioners will ask us to enter into another contract for 
$1 per day, but we can not do it. However, if we get that appro- 
priation of $10,000 we might be induced to do it, and suffer some- 
where else, in order to serve the public, and especially in view of the 
fact that Congress put up this building. Because of that fact we 
feel under obligations to go to our utmost to serve the public with 
reference to these matters. All we ask is that the care of tnese people 
shall be paid for by the District or by Congress in such ways as may 
seem fit, and if you will give us this $15,000 you will right us and put 
us on our feet. I might say that the letter to Mr. Fitzgerald emboaies 
all the facts and it might be well to put it in your minutes. 

Said letter follows: 

Chbvy Chase, Md., February 17, 1917. 
Hon. John J. Fitzgerald, 

Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: As president of the board of trustees of the Garfield Memorial Hospital, permit 
me to call to your 9'ttention and through you to the Committee on Appropriations, the 
present condition and needs of the hospital, caused by the care of free patients sent 
to the contagious ward of the hospital by the Commissioners of the District at the 
request of the health officer. 

Ftior to 1909, Congress made appropriations annually for deficiencies, but since that 
time no such appropriations have been made, and the result is that the hospital has 
paid out, as the nealth officer concedes, about $21,000 in excess of the appropriation 
made therefor, thus crippling the financial condition of the hospital. Tnis course, 
however, the trustees deemed best to pursue because two-thirds oi the cost of the con- 
tagious building — constructed on the grounds of the hospital — ^was appropriated for by 
Congress. To the appropriation thus made there was appended a proviso, requiring 
the hospital to receive all such patients, though nothing was said in the act as to the 
compensation to be paid therefor. The trustees acted upon the theory that, as the 
hospital was a public charity and not for profit, they should, to the utmost, care for 

gatients so sent. But the limit has been reached as the financial condition of the 
ospital will no longer permit the payment of such excess costs out of receipts of the 
main hospital. All the trustees desire or expect is pay for the cost of caring for such 
patients. 

In November last the trustees, with a view of asking Congress for a deficiency appro- 
priation, laid before the health officer all the facts and asked that an appropriation 
be secured for $15,000. Upon investigation of his books the health officer found that 
the amount paid out in excess of the appropriation was about $21,000. But, inasmuch 
as the trustees had submitted the estimate for $15,000 as the deficiency, the health 
officer recommended to the cominissione]:s an appropriation for the $15,000, but the 
commissioners declined to approve and certify tne amount to Congress, basing their 
refusal solely on the grounds that, as the hospital had contracted with them to care 
for such patients at a dollar per hospital day and to receive and care for all such patients 
at its own expense, after the appropriation was exhausted, there was no legal hability. 
By these contracts it will be seen that the hospital had to rely upon the health officer 
as to the number of patients he would send. By his report for 1915 it will be noted 
that the hospital received and cared for such patients 2,730 hospital days for which 
he says the hospital would have been entitled to $2,730 additional to the appropria- 
tion had it not oeen for the savins clause to prevent a deficiency. The denciency, 
therefore, was caused by the health officer sending such patients to the hospital after 
the appropriation had been exhausted. 
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This excess cost had to be paid out of the receipts of the main hospitaL For these 
reasons the hospital asked for an appropriation for $10,000 for the next current year, 
instead of $7,000 theretofore app;i;opriated, which amount was approved by the health 
officer and the Commissioners and was estimated for to Congress and the amount is 
now in the District appropriation bill in the Senate. 

Now, what the boara desires is an opportunity to present to your committee or to 
its subcommittee on the general deficiency bill the facts showing in detail the situa- 
tion, to the end that the committee may be fully advised and the trustees relieved 
from any seeminff nej^lect of duty to the hospital or, to Congress. 
Your early reply giving us an opportunity to be so heard will greatly oblige, 
Yours, respectfully, 

Stanton J. Pbelle, 
President Board of Trustees. 

Sunday, February 25, 1917. 

ST. ELIZABETH'S HOSPITAL. ^ 

STATEMEITT OF DB. WILLIAM A. WHITE, STJPEBIlTrEirDEirT, 
Am) MS. M. SANGEB, STEWABD AKD DISBUBSIITG AGENT. 

RENTAL OP TELEPHONES. 

m 

The Chairman. You are asking for the following provision: 

So much as may be necessary of the money appropriated by tha sundry civil appr o 
priation act for the fiscal year 1918, or by any subsequent appropriation act, for the 
support of St. Elizabeth's Hospital In the District of Columbia may be expended for 
the rental of a system of telephones connecting the superintendent's, physicians', 
and employees' quarters at said hospital with other locations on the hospital grounds, 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 7 of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation act approved August 23, 1912; and the accounting officers of the Treasury 
are hereby authorized and directed to credit in the accounts of the disbursing agent 
of said hospital the amounts of any payments that have been or may be made by him 
for such purpose during the fiscal year 1917. 

What is the reason for this, Doctor? 

Dr. White. We have a telephone system over here, naturally, of 
80 or 90 phones, and there has been a phone in my apartment ever 
since the year one; I do not know how long, but for many years, and 
I have regularly been signing the vouchers without havmg it brought 
to my attention that the law prohibited the putting oi phones in 
private apartments, until a Uttle while ago. When I was going 
away on my vacation I had a phone put m the apartment oi tho 
physician who was left in charge of the hospital. 

Then later on when I came hack another one of my physicians 
wanted to have a phone in 'the physicians^ apartments, and I told him 
I could not let him have it on accoimt of the law, and he called my 
attention to this situation, and then I reviewed the whole matter, 
looked over the statute and read it, and found out it was possible 
to interpret it as being illegal to have a phone in private apartments. 
I therefore refused to sign the voucher and sent the matter to the 
Comptroller, and he decided that that was literally what the statute 
meant; and that has put us exactly in this position: We have an 
institution where there are four thousand people; we have a super- 
intendent who is required by statute to live on the grotmds and most 
of the physicians have to five there, and we are prohibited by the 
statute from making those physicians available for any purpose 
whatever, practically, in an emergency. 
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The Chairman. Why? 

Dr. White. Because the comptroller has said that we could not 
have phones; that I could not nave a phone, for example, in my 
apartment. You perhaps may have some recollection of a long con- 
troversy that termmatea in two or three hearings before congressional 
committees on a fire-alarm system which was proposed at one time 
to be put into the institution and which is now on the junk heap and 
never did any good to anybody. One of the reasons why no addi- 
tional appropriation was ever made for either the rehabilitation of 
that system or the putting in of a new one or doing anything else was 
the fact, as set fortn in those hearings, that a telephone system such 
as we had, practically going to every building in the institution and 
tying the whole place up and making every place accessible, was in 
itself a very excellent, and perhaps suflGlcient, protection, considering 
the fact we run 24 hours a dav and have our force going all night, 
and all that sort of thing. Therefore it would seem to be ratner 
absurd to make it impossible to summon physicians or to be able to 
get help at the earliest moment in case of accident. Such phones 
are needed for the protection of life and property. I have been sum- 
moned by telephone after office hours by a fire, for example, in the 
hospital. 

The Chairman. Is your system over there an institutional system 
or is it a systeip whicn has outside connection and is used for other 
than official purposes ? 

Dr. White. It is both. We rent our telephones from the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. They put in all the telephones and 
we have a central office which we maintain ourselves and which runs 
24 hours a day on three shifts. We have in the neighborhood of 
90 phones, and with the exception of 5 of those phones, to the best 
of my recollection, they are connected so that they can only be used 
for transmitting messages within the institution. There are, I think, 
about five phones, my own included, which can be connected up for 
transmission of messages to the city. That is a scheme of switch- 
board connecting which I do not understand, but those particular 
phones have outside connection, and my phone is one of them and 
the phone in the storehouse is another one, which has to be constantly 
in communication with the various people who are furnishing supphes 
to the hospital, and I think there are one or two others. The 
comptroller's decision, however, makes it impossible that I should 
have a nhone in my quarters, even for institution business. 

The (5hairi4AN. Are your quarters in a separate building from 
everything else ? 

Dr. White. No, sir. 
• The Chairman. Where are your quarters ? 

Dr. White. In the main building in which there are hundreds of 
patients; but of course, they are separate quarters. I do not sleep 

The Chairman. I understand that. 

Dr. White. Yes; and that is the basis of his decision, that they are 

Erivate quarters. A distinction can be made, if you want to make it, 
etween the use of those phones for the transmission of hospital busi- 
ness and the use of them for outside business. It does not cost the 
hospital any more to maintain the phones for one purpose than it 
does for another; in other words, there is a Une that runs from the 
switchboard to my quarters and that would be maintained in either 
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instance. It is merely a question of the cost of city calls. Now, if 
you want me personally to pay for city calls, all right, but it is absurd, 
it seems to me, to cut that phone out and saythey could not call me 
in case there was a fire. However, incidentally, many of my city 
calls after office hours are official. 

The Chairman. In the biU which was submitted to the comp- 
troller it appears there were 1,007 local messages- for the month of 
December. Were they all official messages? 

Dr. White. That means city messages; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Were they all official messages ? 

Mr. Sanger. As far as we are able to tell. The operator has orders 
not to accept anything except official messages. 

Dr. White. I presume among those messages that were mine, 
some of them may have been personal. 



Sunday, February 25, 1917. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 
STATEMENT OF COL. WILLIAM W. HABTS, IIT CHASOE. 

EXTINGUISHING ADVERSE PRIVATE CLAIMS OF TITLE TO SQUARES 612 

AND 613. 

The Chairman. Colonel, you are requestirg an appropriation of 
$6,060 for extinguishing adverse private claims of title in and to 
squares 612 and 613, so-called, in the City of Washington, D. C: 
'^ Provided f That the amount paid for any one lot shall not exceed 
the proportion of the whole amount that the area of said lot bears 
to the whole area of said squares." 

Col. Harts. Here are the two lots, 612 an-d 613, and this is the 
War College [indicating on map]. 

The Chairman. Are you condemning this property? 

Col. Harts. Yes, sir; all this property along the water front from 
the War College up to the navy yard is claimed by the United States,, 
and they are ejecting the adverse claimants at present by suit imder 
a previous act of Congress of 1912. In the suit to eject the owners of 
these two lots they find now that they are able to compromise by an 
offer of the present adverse claimants to give to the United States 
all their rights in the area which the United States claims, plus some 
area that they own outright in these two squares, making good the 
title of the United States m the entire two squares for less than what 
the actual cost of litigation would be. The Attorney General says 
that this is so advantageous and the offer is so temporary that he 
recommends it should be taken up at once. 

The Chairman. That is, we claim title to certain portions of those 
squares ? 

Col. Harts. Yes, sir; between this soUd line and this dotted line 
we claim. 

The Chairman. And the claimants are willing to relinquish their 
claim and also convey the remainder of the two squares ? 

Col. Harts. Yes, sir; thev clAim the two entire squares. We claim 
all the area that has been nlled out to there [indicating] ; and all the 
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area except this little triangular corner which we do not claim. They 
claim the entire area of the two squares. 

The Chairman. Do you claim this part [indicating] ? 

Col. Harts. Yes, sir; that is below nigh water, and we also claim 
up to this high water mark which is shown by the dotted line. They 
have filled out in there, and they claim this full area, in addition to 
these outside squares which are claimed by them at present. They 
are willing to transfer all this area in here to the United States or 
quit-claim their right, plus this triangular space, which the United 
states does not claim, for the sum of $6,060, which the Attorney 
General says is less than the cost of litigation, with a chance then of 
not winning. The heirs have given us an option and an opportunity 
to purchase it for $6,060, and the Department of Justice miorms me 
that unless this is taken up promptly they may withdraw their oflFer 
and we may have to litigate at a greater cost, with possibly the chance 
of losing the whole thing. 

There is one other thing I would like to bring up for your con- 
sideration. There is no statement in this act as to what jurisdiction 
this should go to, and I would like to ask, if the committeee has no 
objection, that this area be added to the park system, because at 
present we own all the canal spaces from the Capitol down to the 
water, ajid ultimately the James Creek Canal is to be filled, and this 
will make a timnel for that park line which will be an additional 
park area in a part of the city that has not any very great amount 
of parks at present. 

BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY. 

Sunday, February 25, 1917. . 

STATEMENTS OF HR. HEBBEBT D. BBOWBT, CHIEF, AND MB. 

HEBBEBT S. WOOD. 

AUTHORITY OF THE PRESIDENT TO ABOLISH DUPLICATION. 
RENTAL OP OFFICES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The Chairman. You are asking $25,000, to be available until 
June 30, 1918, including not to exceed $5,000 for rental of offices in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. This amount is very necessarv, Mr. Chair- 
man, in view of the provision carried in section 8 of the legislative 
bill which gives the rresident authority to abolish duplications in 
the Government service during the vacation of the Congress. 

If this work is done at all, it will have to be done pretty rapidly. 
The work we are already reauired by law to do is so neavy that we 
could not give this additional work the necessary attention unless we 
can increase our force somewhat. It is for this purpose particularly 
that we are asking for the additional money. Another provision in 
the legislative bill which we did not contemplate when we' made up 
our estimate for that bill is the one referred to in item 2 of our letter 
of transmittal. That provision requires us to expedite the work in 
the other departments that we have done in the rost Office Depart- 
ment, namexv, to classify the work of the employees and establish 
efficiency ratings. That work is slow and tedious, but I believe it is 
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worth while, judguxg from the results in the Post (MBce Department. 
We should lifee to cany on this work more vigorously in the future 
than we have been able to in the past. Our work in internal revenue 
should be speeded up, and we need more men there. In view of the 
condition of the Treasury balance, we are anxious to do all we can 
to aid in the collection of the revenues. 

The rent item is very important, too, because our force is badly 
crowded now. If we have no additional space for our staff, we shall 
not: be able to render the best service. 

The Chairman. How many people have you ? 

Mr. Brown. Our force averages about 19 at the present time, 
including clerks. 

The Chairman. We are just moving the Indian Service out of one 
building, the oflBice of the Secretary of the Interior out of another 
building, and the Federal Trade Commission out of another building, 
and you ought to be able to get space in some of those buildings. 

Mr. Brown. It would seem as if we should. I have already made 
inquiries of the Federal Trade Commission and the Department of 
-Commerce, but they have told me that they are already about five 
or six thousand square feet of space short. 

The Chairman. Who told you that ? 

Mr. Brown. The chief clerk of the Department of Commerce. 
. The Chairman. He says he is short of space ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. I am extremely reluctant to ask for rent. I 
hope suitable quarters may be foimd in some (Grovemment building 
without spending any more money for rent. 

The Chairman. Did he say he would be short after the Federal 
Trade Commission moved out ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. We ought to have, Mr. Chairman, at least 16 
or 17 rooms to take care of our people. 

The Chairman. How many square feet ? 

Mr. Brown. About 6,000 square feet. We prefer small rooms. 

The Chairman. Would you need that much space for 20 people ? 

Mr. Brown. Not at the present time, but witH the increase our 
appropriation already carries of $20,000 and the addition we are now 
asking we would need fully that much. The nxrmber of square feet 
depends very largely upon the size of the rooms. We very much 
prefer small rooms for only two or three investigators each. More 
persons in one room bother each other. If we could have small 
rooms, say, 12 or 14 feet sauare, they would be much more econom- 
ical. I have had our people come to me frequently in the last year 
and say they were unable to perform their work satisfactorily because 
of the confusion due to conversation going on — ^necessary conversa- 
tion — ^between other members of the force and persons who come to 
see them in connection with their work. 

The Chairman. You are asking $25,000 additional. You got in 
the lerislative bill about $20,000? 

Mr. Brown. $17,000 more than the House gave us. 

The Chairman. That was to take care of these investigations, was 
it not ? 

Mr. Brown. No; that increase was to take care of these items: 
Work in the auditor's offices, the investigation of the sub treasuries, 
the Civil Service Commission, and the investigation in regard to 
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salaries. Those were the additional items that were given us in the 
lerislative bill. 

The CHAmiiAN. What is this money for ? 
. Mr. Beown. This money is to take care, particularljr, of section. 8 
of the legislative bill which gives the President authority to abolisli 
dupUcation — specific authority to aboUsh duphcation dunng the time 
that Congress is not in session; that is, between now and December. 
We hope to do that work very rapidly; we beUeve it will be very 
profitable work to carry on, and if we can get the necessary people to 
take up that work vigorously, in addition to the program that is 
already laid out, we beUeve it will be very profitable. There are a 
^ood many offices that could be consoUdated and places abolished 
if we could get the necessary men to make the investigation. If we 
are to ask the President to consoUdate two offices we must be pretty- 
thoroughly informed as to every detail, because, of course, there would 
be great opposition to anything of that sort. So the work hf|s to be 
handled by competent men and each man will have to handle one 
job until it is fimshed. 

I might add this, Mr. Chairman, that a very small proportion of our 
force is clerical. We only have four or five stenographers and type- 
writers, and people of that sort; the rest of the force must be men 
quaUfied to do original work, determine what consohdations can be 
made and work out now plans for handhng the Government's busiress. 
They must be men capable of going into an office and in a short 
while becoming as fanmiar with the details of tiie work and relation 
of the work to other ofiices as men who have been there for years 
and, in addition to that, they must be men of tact in order to keep 
out of trouble. Our work is not very popidar with the departments, 
naturally. 

Mr. Wood. I beheve we need more places for the same number 
of people than woidd be required in an office consisting chiefly of 
clerks. You can put four or live clerks in a room and they woidd not 
seriously interfere, with one another, but when you put four or five 
men domg original work in the same room, work which necessitates 
much considtation with representatives of the offices being investi- 
gated and with representatives of machine companies, they will 
interfere with one another. 

Mr. Eaqan. You have enough space now if you could divide it 
properly ? 

Mr. 6rown. We could make out better with the space we have 
now if it Were only divided into small rooms. The rooms we are in 
now are about 18 by 20, I should say; those are big rooms, about 
half the size of this room, you know, and we have all the way from 
three to five People in a room. 

Mr. Eaqan. Then those rooms are practically square ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; and they are not well adapted for our use, be- 
cause they have but one winaow, and the hght is not good. 

Mr. Eaoan. If you could divide them you woxdd have enough 
rooms ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, but there is no possible way of puttingparti- 
tions in because of the construction of the building. It is the Winder 
Building, which was put up during the CivU War, I understand, for 
a hotel, and it ia not possible to reconstruct it. 
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Monday, February 26, 1917. 

LEGISLATIVE. 

STATEMEKT OF M£. ELLIOTT WOODS, SUPEBIXTTEXTDENT OF 

THE CAPITOL. 

CAPITOL POWER PLANT. 
PUBGHASE OF MACHINERY WITH UNEXPENDED BALANCE. 

Mr. Woods. Mr. Chairman, I have submitted a letter this morn- 
ing asking that the imexpended balance of the appropriation for 
the Capitol power plant for the fiscal year 1916 be reappropriated 
in order that we may utilize that amount for the purchase of some 
machinery for the Capitol power plant and for the purchase of 
fixtures, switchboard instruments, etc. 

The Chairman. Where is that letter? 

Mr. Woods. It will be in this morning. 

The Chairman. How much is the amount of the unexpended 
balance ? 

Mr. Woods. There is a balance of nearly $5,000. I want to explain 
to you how that happened. During parts of the two years forming 
the fiscal year 1916 we had very good luck in the purchase of co^ 
and the result was that our balance of the two Capitol plant appro- 
priations which, as I told you the other day, ha^ been lumped 
together at the Treasury, amounts to about $5,000. There are some 
outstanding bills, but the unexpended balance must be about that 
amount. I should Uke to utilize the ijnexpended balance for the 
purchase of material and machinery and electrical instruments con- 
nected with the Capitol power plant. 

The Chairman. What is the cnaracter of the material and machin- 
ery that you need ? 

Mr. Woods. In the machine shop we need two items, a large metal 
machine planer, milling machine, grinder — things such as they have 
in a machine shop, all of which wul tend to reduce the expenditures 
for outside repairs. Having this machinery we would do the work 
ourselves. We have partly equipped that particidar shop. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

Office of Superintendent Capitol Building and Grounds, 

Washington^ D. C, February 26, 1917. 
Hon. John J. Fitzgerald, 

Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 

uouse of Representatives. 

Sir: I respectfully ask that the unexpended balance of the appropriation "Capitol 
power plant " for the fiscal year 1916 be reappropriated and made available for the 
fiscal year 1917. The fiscal year 1916, and particularly the early part of it, was a favo- 
rable season for the purchase of coal, the present coal emeigency existing only during 
the past three or four months. Such favorable conditions therefore left, us with an 
approximate balance of $6,000 on the 1916 appropriation. 

Certain outstanding accounts against this balance will probably leave us as much as 
$5,000. This will be very valuable to us in the purchase of additional machinery for 
the Capitol power plant machine shop, for special equipment, and for electric switch- 
board and other instruments connected witn the maintenance of the plant. Further, 
the reappropriation will enable us to perform some services with our own men which 
we would otherwise obtain from outside sources. 
Very respectfully, 

Elliott Woods, 
Superintendent United States Capitol Building and Grounds. 
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The Chairman. You are asking for $8,000 for the Capitol power 
plant ? 

LIGHTING. 

Mr. Woods. The $8,000 for the Capitol power plant is solely 
on account of the increased cost of sucn metals as we have to use 
for repairs of plant. It is mostly for brass and copper materials, the 

{)rices . of which have advanced during the present year anjrwhere 
rom 50 to 120 per cent. If it had not Been for the coal situation, we 
probably would have been able to puU through without this de- 
ficiency. 

February 12, 1917. 
The honorable the House Office Building Commission, 

House of Representatives. 

Gentlemen: I respectfully request an appropriation be made in the sum of $8,000 
in the coming general deficiency bill as a deficiency on the Capitol power plant for the 
fiscal year 1917. This deficiency has been incurred due, largely to the increaaed cost 
of materials which enter in maintenance of the lighting systems, particularly in the 
Capitol and Senate and House Office Buildings. A very small amount is due to extra 
labor required during the session of Congress, but the principal sum ia due to the 
cause as above stated. 

I also respectfully request that a deficiency appropriation be made in the sum of 
$24,900 for coal, oil, fuel, and waste. This deficiency is due to the fact that this 
locality has, for some time past, suffered from a so-called coal famine. The contractor 
for coal furnished the Capitol power plant asserts that he has been unable to carry 
out our wishes on the question of dehveries, owing to his inability to obtain cars to 
make shipments and the outlook for the balance of the present fiscal year appears to 
warrant our judgment that the conditions for that period mil remain as at present. 
The result of all this has been that we have been compelled to go into the open market 
and purchase tJie amount of coal necessary to keep the plant in complete operation 
and to avoid interference with the functions and comfort of the Congress. The esti- 
mated deficiency is based upon what we consider the probable deliveries under con- 
tract and outside purchases will be during the next five months. 
Respectfully, 

(Signed) Elliott Woods, 

Superintendent United States Capitol Building and Grounds, 

HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING. 

maintenance. 

The Chairman. You are asking $3,000 for the' House Office 
Building? 

Mr. Woods. That is due almost entirely to the employment of 
services to operate the elevators in the House Office Building and to 
take care of the leaves of absence. 

The Chairman. This is for the operation of the elevators ? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is the matter with the regular force ? 

Mr. Woods. There are 16 men employed there now, including the 
operation of the small elevators. We have two elevators whicn we 
operate on account of the fifth-floor rooms and for which no pro- 
vision has been made in the legislative bill. Therefore, we are com- 
pelled to employ one or two additional men in each case, which 
means four additional men, whom we at times employ at S60 a month. 
In addition, we at times have to employ men to operate the elevators 
in case of sickness or leaves of absence, which have been very heavy. 

The Chairman. How many elevators do the 16 men operate ? 
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Mr. Woods. The 14 regular men now opei'ate seven elevators. 
There are four at the New Jersey Avenue comer, one at the Library 
comer, one at the southeast comer, one at the comer of C Street 
and New Jersey Avenue. There are seven elevators in operation; in 
.addition, the two small elevators which serve mainly the fifth floor. 
Generally speaking, the extra service takes $2,800. The difference 
between that amoimt and S3,000 is mainly on accoimt of the extra 
cost of material. 

FUEL, OIL, COTTON WASTE, ETC; 

The Chairman. You are asking for $24,900 for fuel, oil, cotton 
waste, etc. ? 

Mr. Woods. $15,000 has already been spent or contracted for as 
an emergency matter. The coal contractor furnishing coal at the 
rate of $3.19 a ton imder his contract has failed to make regular 
deliveries. This compelled us to go into the open market and pur- 
chase coal at a cost anywhere from $6.50 to $8 a ton. We have 
estimated that to cover the amoimt that has been paid out, about 
$15,000, and the amoimt required imder present conditions to the 
end of the year will be about JJ25,000, with one possibility — thai 
there may be some change in the coal market during the next three 
months that may enable us to save possibly from $4,000 to $5,000; 
but I do not like to take a chance on tne prospect at the present time . 
I think that the committee ought to know that. If I may be per- 
mitted to advise the committee, I would suggest that the appropri- 
ation be made as estimated, and if the money is not expended for 
that purpose it will be turned back into the Treasury. 

COURTHOUSE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

RENT. 

The Chairman. For the courthouse, Washington, D. C, you are 
asking $6,000. Did we not make an appropriation? 

Mr. Woods. In the last deficiency appropriation bill an item of 
. $8,000 was carried for the rental of quarters, and a lease was made 
covering this amount until October 19 of the present year. The 
rental for the succeeding year for the quarters now occupied by the 
judges of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia will cost 
the Government $6,000. 

The Chairman. From October 19, 1917? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir; from October 19 of the present year to 
October 19, of 1918. On account of the delays in the preparation 
of plans, due to much consultation with the judges, the construction 
Work already provided for by Congress will probably be carried over 
beyond October of the next year; that is, October, IQIS. 

The Chairman. And at least $6,000 will be needed? 

Mr. Woods. At least $6,000 will be needed. In connection with 
that, I would like to call your attention to a provision which I noticed 
in some bUl providing for two additional judges for the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. If that bill, as it passed the House, 
becomes a law it will be necessary to provide for accoihmodations for 
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these judges, if they are appointed to the bench within the present 
or the coming fiscal year, ana in addition to the estimate which I have 
submitted you would have to provide the sum of $2,500. 

GENERAL REPAIRS, CAPITOL. 

The Chairman. You are asking for $1,800 for work at the Capitol 
and forgeneral repairs thereon. What is this item ? 

Mr. Woods. That request was made on account of the fact that the 
inauguration proceedings are imminent, and it is necessary, if you 
look at it from a human standpoint, to provide some accommoda- 
tions on the roof of the building for the employees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. They have no accommodations else- 
where, except, by chance, they may obtain tickets on the main stand. 
The purchase of the lumber to build these stands to provide for accom- 
modations for the employees does not signify that the money is 
entirely lost, because the lumber that is purchased for this purpose 
is available later for general rough work about the building. 

The Chairman. Tms is customary ? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir; it is the customary thing; it always has 
been done. ^ 

Office of Superintendent Capitol Building and Grounds, 

Washington, D. C, February iS, 1917. 
Hon. John J. Fitzgerald, 

Chmrman Committee on Appropriations , 

House of Representatives. 

Sir: I respectfully ask for an appropriation in the deficiency bill in the sum of 
$1,800 for work at the Capitol and for general repairs thereof, to take care of extraor- 
dinary expenses caused by the inaugural ceremonies at the Capitol Building. 
Very respectfully, 

Elliott Woods, 
SuperintenderU United States Capitol Building and Grounds, 

COURT OF CLAIMS. 

The Chairman. You desire to make some statement with refer- 
ence to the Court of Claims Building? 

Mr. Woods. Yes, sir; $4,000 is asked for the completion of cer- 
tain repairs to the Court of Claims Building, following some work 
done tnere last year. Hitherto the judges have occupied rooms 
spread aU over the building. When they received their appropria- 
tions last year it was deemed advisable — and I agreed to it after 
conference — that they should have their rooms moved up from these 
various points to places aU on one floor, adjoining the court rooms. 
To do that involved the installation of doorways, window frames, 
and such other details as might occur in a worK of that character. 
An elevator not originally estimated for was installed in the building 
at a cost of about $1,200. • The result of that work is that about 
$4,000 will be required to finish and repaint those parts of the building 
that were affected by this change. The change that I speak of was 
not contemplated at the time the judges submitted their first esti- 
mate, but 1 have given away, without opposition, to the wishes of 
the iudges in the arrangement for the expenditure of their money. 

The (^AIRMAN. How much was appropriated ? 

Mr. Woods. $8,200. 
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The Chairman. They want $15,000 additional? 

Mr. Woods. The $15,000 is made up of the $4,000 that I spok^ of, 
and they desire to have the painting in the bnUding completea, which 
will amount to $6,000. Then, I think, they want to refurnish their 
rooms at a cost of about $5,000. 

The Chairman. What is the condition of the furniture ? 

Mr. Woods. The condition of the furniture of the court as it stands 
to-day is worse than any ordinary cheap shop furniture. There is no 
question, in my mind, but that they ought to have some furniture in 
tne building, and that the interior of the building oueht to be painted. 
I think if you spend this money for the benefit of tne court building 
you probably woidd have a respectable building and would not in- 
volve much additional expense for some time. 

The Chairman. How many judges are there. 

Mr. Woods. There are five judges. 

The Chairman. That would be $1,000 a room? 

Mr. Woods. No, sir; it does not mean $1,000 a room, because that 
expenditure will cover the furniture in all of the additional rooms — 
the court library, the file rooms, and other parts of the building. 
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New Haven, Conn., post office 61, 63 

Newman, O. P., statement of Ill 

New Orleans, La., Mint: 

Incidental and contingent expenses 93 

Wa^es of workmen ana other employees. 93 

News print investigation • 10 

Newton, Byron R., statement of '• 60 
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New York, N. Y., Assay Office: ^age- 
Incidental and contingent expenses 95 

Wages of workmen ana other employees 94 

New York City, transfer of Plum Iskmd to 141 

O. 

O'Donnell, Roger, statement of 273 

Ordnance and ordnance stores, for the Navy 182 

P. 

Panama Canal fortifications, fire-control installation, maintenance of 140 

Pan American Scientific Congress, salaries for preparation of reports 48 

Paper investigation 10 

Parker, W . E . , statement of 263 

Patent Office: 

Printing 242 

Stacks for General Land Office Building 240 

Pearce, C, S., statement of 49 

Peelle, S. J., statement of 305 

Pensions, Army and Navy 249 

Peoples, C. J., statement of 194 

Petrograd, Russia, embassy building at 46 

Philadelphia, Pa., naval home at, maintenance 181 

Plum Island, transfer of, to New York City 141 

Postal Service: 

First Assistant Postmaster General, office of — 

Clerk hire 266 

Messenger service ; 258 

Vehicle allowance 257 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster General — 

Facing slips, etc 261 

Stamps and canceling pads, etc 262 

Stationery 261 

Wrapping paper 262 

Postmaster General, office of — 

Rewards for detection, arrest, etc. , of post office burglars 255 

Second Assistant Postmaster General, office of — 

Star routes in Alaska 258 

Railroad routes, inland transportation 259 

Third Assistant Postmaster General, office of — 

Lost pieces of mail 260 

Postage stamps 259 

Postal cords 260 

Stamped envelopes 259 

Post Office Department: 
Contingent expenses — 

Miscellaneous items 254 

Window shades, etc., for new equipment shops 254 

Praeger, O.. statement of 258 

Print-paper investigation ^ 10 

Prisoners, support of United States 223 

Public buildings, operating supplies 66 

Public Health Service: 

Fuel, light, and water 85 

Marine hospitals, maintiBnance of 86 

Medical examinations, care of seamen, etc » 87 

Purveying depot 86 

Quarantine Service — 

Expenses of 89 

Fumigation of veasels 91 

Mobile (Ala.), detention hulk 92 

Public Land Service. (See Greneral Land Office.) 

Putnam, G. R., statement of 263 
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Quarantine Service: l**8«- 

Expenses of 89 

Fumigation of vessels 91 

Mobile, detention hulk 92 

R. 

Radio stations (Navy) 205 

Railroad employees, standard workday of 18 

Ralph, Joseph E., statement of 74 

Recoinage of minor coins 52 

Redfield, W. C, statement of 263 

Reed, C, statement of 194 

Rf^isinger, H. C, statement of 208 

Rockaway Beach, transfer of lands at, for Plum Island, N. Y 141 

Roosevelt, F. D., statement of 174 

Ryan, W. S., statement of 256 

S. 

St. Elizabeth's Hospital, rental of t^ephones 239,309 

Saltzgaber, G. M., statement of 249 

Sanger, M. , statement of 309 

Satterfield , 0. , statement of 216 

Scofield, JohnC, statement of ' 135 

Second Pan American Scientific Congress, preparation of proceedings of 48 

Secretary of State 29 

Senn, T. J., statement of 181 

Sharpe, H. G., statement of 147 

Sinnott, Joseph J., statement of 300 

Smith, H. M., statement of 263 

Smithsonian Institution, international exchanges 3 

South, J. C, statement of 297 

Speer, L. F., statement of 95 

State, Department of 29 

Danish West India Islands, cession of 29 

Embassy building at Petrograd, Russia 46 

Pan American Scientific Congress, preparation of proceedings of, salaries. . 48 

Relief, etc., of American citizens in £mrope 33 

Steamboat Inspection Service, contingent expenses 271 

Steam Engineering, Bureau of: 

Engineering, pay of clerical, drafting^ etc., in navy yards, etc 203, 204 

Radio stations, high-power, completion of 205 

Stewart, C. E., statement of 210 

Stimpson, Dr. W. G., statement of 85 

Supplies and Accounts, Bureau of: 

Clerks, experts, and technical assistants 197 

Freight 196 

Fueland transportation 196 

Maintenance i 195 

Pay, miscellaneous 194 

Pay of the Navy 194 

Provisions 195 

T. 

TaUman 'C., statement of 242 

Tampa, Fla^ quarantine station 62 

Taylor, D . W^ statement of 202 

Treasurer's office: 

Employees, additional 49 

Minor coins, recoinage of 52 
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Treasury Department: 

Goaflt Guard. (See detailed index under thiB caption.) 

Contingent expenses — Page. 

Motor trucks 56 

Stationery 54 

Distinctive paper 80, 82 

Engraving and Printing. (See detailed index under this caption.) 

Inoependent Treasury, contingent expenses / 59 

Internal-Revenue Service 95 

Leans and Currency, Division of, additional employees 84 

Minor coin, recoinage . : 52 

Mints and assay offices 93 

Public buildings, o^rating supplies 66 

Public Health Service. {See aetailed index under this caption.) 

Tucker, G. P. , statement of 240 

U. 

Uhler, G., statement of 263 

United States courts: 

Atlanta, Ga., Penitentiary — 

Clothing, transportation, and traveling expenses 226 

Miscellaneous expenses 226 

Subsistence .• 226 

District attorneys, etc., salaries and expenses of 220 

District attorneys, regular assistants to 221 

Leavenworth (ICans.) Penitentiary: 

Clothing, transportation, and travel , 224 

Crediting accounts 225 

Hospital 225 

Subsistence 224 

Vehicles, repair and maintenance of 225 

McNeil Island (Wash.) Penitentiary: 

Clothing, transportation, etc 226 

Miscellaneous expenses 227 

Subsistence 226 

Marshals and their deputies, salaries of 216 

Miscellaneous expenses i 222 

Prisoners, support of 223 

Supplies, including exchange of typewriters 223 

V. 

Yannater, payment to F. N 60 

Vessels, fumigation and disinfection of ■. 91 

Virginia memorial in Gettysbm*g National Military Park, roadway around 136 

W. 

Wallace, Charles S., statement of 135 

War Department. (See also Military Establishment.) 

Contingent expenses 135 

Extension of time for transmission of money accounts covering expendi- 
tures 149 

Gettysburg National Military Park, roadway around Virginia memoriid 

within 136 

Plum Island to city of New York, transfer of 141 

Printing and binding 137 

Signal Office, purchase of office equipment, etc 137 

Stationery for 136 

Warner, W. F., statement of 49 

Washington Aqueduct, guards for 304 

Watson, R., statement of 273 

West, M. F., statement of 95 

Weston, F. F., statement of : 54 

Wetmore, James A., statement of 60 

WTiite. W. A., statement of 309 

Whitehead, R. F., statement of ! 240 
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Pags. 

Williams, A. E., statement of 168 

WilmethjJ. L., statement of 56 

Wilson, W. B., statement of 273 

Winslow, E. E., statement of : 141 

Wood, Herbert S., statement of 312 

Woods, Elliott, statement of 316 

Woodstock, 111., post office, continuation (site) 66 

Woolard, W. F., statement of 240 

Y. 
Yards and Docks, Bureau of: 

Conmiission on additional navy yards 187 

Draftsmen and other technical services, increases in limitations 184 

Maintenance of 186 

Repairs and preservations at 186 
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